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PREFACE 


History may be written in many ways and with many objects. 
It is no part of my present purpose to discuss the merits or de- 
merits of these; but I think it will be useful to state, at the outset, 
what my own object is in this book. I have written, consciously 
and deliberately, to point a moral. I believe, with most instructed 
people, that modern war, with all the resources of science at its 
disposal, has become incompatible with the continuance of civiliza- 
tion. If this be true, it is a mistake to look back upon the course 
of history and say: There has always been war, and yet civiliza- 
tion has survived. At the best, what has survived is a poor thing 
compared with what might have been, had there been no war. 
But even such poor survival cannot be counted upon in the ‘future. 
We are therefore faced with a problem which has never before 
presented itself to mankind. 

I do not think there will be much serious questioning of this 
conclusion. The obstacle that keeps people passive or indifferent 
in the face of it is rather a fatalistic skepticism. They think 
that war is inevitable, and therefore refuse to face the facts about 
it. It may, indeed, be inevitable; but it cannot be pronounced so 
until its causes have been more carefully analyzed than they have 
yet been. This book is intended as a contribution to that analysis. 
My thesis is, that whenever and wherever the anarchy of armed 
states exists, war does become inevitable. That was the con- 
dition in ancient Greece, in republican Rome, in medieval Italy, 
and in Europe for several centuries after its emergence from the 
feudal chaos. That chaos also involved war. But such war 
is not properly to be called either civil or international; and with 
that particular condition we are not now concerned. Interna- 
tional war, in our own age as in the others referred to, is a clash 
between sovereign armed States. It arises in consequence of the 
international anarchy. 

The general conditions of that anarchy I have described in my 
first chapter. In those that follow I have made a detailed analysis 
of their operation. in the particular case that led up to the recent 
war. This case, of course, differed in innumerable details from 
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others; but in essence it was the same. The anarchy of armed 
States always has produced war, and always must. 

I am writing history, then, with a purpose anda moral. But I 
am not, therefore, assuming the liberty to write it untruly. I have 
done my best to be fair and accurate throughout; and I do not 
think that a candid reader will accuse me of wilful misrepresen- 
tation. The objection is more likely to be taken that we do not 
yet know the facts sufficiently to write trustworthy history of a 
period so recent. There is some truth in this, but not a truth that 
affects my argument. We do not know all the facts, and we never 
can know them all. But we know enough to see clearly the main 
lines upon which the catastrophe developed. Further facts that 
may be revealed will not alter these, though they may fill in gaps, 
correct details, and round off the picture. But the picture will not 
be substantially changed ; it will only be painted in harder, firmer 
forms, and with a greater wealth of circumstance. 

Further, we have already a mass of authentic material, such as 
has never before been available so soon after the occurrence of the 
events. In the first place, the chief of the defeated nations, desir- 
ous to refute the charge that it was solely responsible for the war, 
is in the course of publishing the whole of its diplomatic docu- 
ments since 1870. A flood of light is thus thrown, not only on 
the policy of Germany, but on that of all the other Great Powers. 
This material has not, indeed, at the time of my writing, been 
brought down beyond the year 1909, nor completely so far as that. 
But it has been read to the end by a distinguished historian, Pro- 
fessor Brandenburg, who has written an account, based upon it, 
which will not, I think, be accused of partiality, and which, at any 
rate, assures us that nothing very startling or novel is likely to be 
revealed in the later volumes. No other State has yet embarked 
upon a similar work. But the Austrian historian, Professor 
Pribram, has had access to the documents at Vienna, and, upon 
their authority, has written a full account of the origin and suc- 
cessive renewals of the Triple Alliance. 

So far, our light falls from the side of the Central Powers, 
though it illuminates also the policies of the Entente. But, in 
addition, the Bolshevist Government has published a number of 
despatches which passed between the statesmen of England, Rus- 
sia, and France in the years 1907 to 1914; and also five volumes 
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of those exchanged in the years Ig11 to 1914 between Isvolski, 
then Russian Ambassador in Paris, and his Government. From 
both these sources further light is thrown on the policy of the 
Entente Powers during those critical years. If we are unable 
to supplement these works by the complete documents of the 
Entente, that is because those Powers have not thought fit to 
publish their material. The British Government has announced 
that they will give theirs to the world, under the editorship of two 
distinguished scholars; but I have heard nothing of similar in- 
tentions in France and in Italy. If, during the interval, the 
policies of the Entente have less than justice done to them, that 
will be their own fault for maintaining secrecy. Those who do 
not publish cannot complain if they are suspected of having some~ 
thing to conceal. 

Finally, we have, for the last three weeks before the final catas- 
trophe, the published despatches of all the Powers concerned. 
Whether these are complete and untampered with may be doubted. 
We know that the Russian and the French documents, at any rate, 
were doctored.* But, taking it all in all, it is possible now to have 
a pretty complete picture of what happened in those critical weeks. 

These documents are, and always will be, the best authorities 
obtainable. They are good, just because they were not written 
for publication, but represent the real thoughts and intentions, at 
the time, of the Governments concerned. They have, of course, 
to be read with care, and with due account taken of any bias likely, 
under the circumstances, to distort them. A despatch, for exam- 
ple, of a German to a Russian, or vice versa, after 1907, must be 
scanned more critically than one from an Englishman to a French- 
man. But when all is said, these despatches give us a better op- 
portunity of coming close to the truth than is often vouchsafed to 
historians. Nor is this conclusion impugned by the view, some- 
times put forward, that the real forces determining events move 
outside the region of Foreign Offices. For such forces only be- 
come operative by and through Governments, and, if influential at 
all, are reflected in the policy of Governments. Nothing, there- 
fore, of their influence upon reality is neglected if we concentrate 
upon the acts and the private and undoctored words of the states- 
men. who were actually conducting events. 


1 See list of books under Romberg, and an article by August Bach in “Die 
Kriegsschuldfrage,” May, 1924. 
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After the despatches come the texts of treaties. Europe, before 
the war, was tied up in a net of these, mostly secret; and of the 
principal of them (perhaps not of all) the texts are now published. 
We thus know, better than any but a small circle of men knew 
before the war, how the States were really bound to and against 
one another. These treaties are analyzed somewhat elaborately 
in the course of the chapters that follow. 

Besides despatches and treaties we have memoirs and histories. 
Of the former there is already a good store, and it will no doubt 
be constantly increasing. They are often more interesting than 
despatches; but they must be read with greater caution, except 
where they contain, as they sometimes do, contemporary docu- 
ments. For the authors may have reasons for concealing or per- 
verting the truth; and even where there is no such intention, 
memory, years after the events, may play them false. 

Of histories, biographies, and the like, the flood is already over- 
whelming. I have read in these abundantly, but I make no pre- 
tense to have read exhaustively. The lifetime, even of a young 
man, would hardly suffice for that. But at any rate, I have spared 
no pains to make myself acquainted with the facts; and I feel 
convinced that the corrections and additions which will be re- 
quired as time goes on will not substantially alter the picture here 
presented. The great weights and pulleys of the huge engine are 
uncovered ; and it is these that are important. 

It would be useless to attempt here a bibliography of the whole 
enormous literature.2 But to assist a reader who wishes to check 
my work I have appended a list of the books and documents I 
have cited. This list is printed in alphabetical order according 
to the short title commonly used in the notes, the full title being 
printed on the opposite side of the page. Where there are English 
translations I have usually referred to these, for the convenience 
of English readers. I have taken all the care I could to see that 
my references are accurate, but errors are almost certain to have 
crept in, and I should be grateful to any reader who will call 
my attention to them. 

My thanks are due to Mr. G. P. Gooch, Mr. Kingsley Martin, 
and Mr. L. G. Robinson, who have read my proofs and helped 
me with suggestions. They are not, of course, in any way 
responsible for my facts or my arguments. 


2 Cf. my list of books, under “Kriegsschuldfrage.” 
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CHAPEER | 
THE INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY 


§ 1. THE GENERAL SITUATION 


HE special subject of this book is the series of events and 
situations which led up to the Great War. But that subject 
is regarded from a certain point of view, and it is the point of 
view that is important. The distinguished French writer, M. 
Romain Rolland, published during the war a little book called 
“Above the Battle.” When the battle is raging such appeals do 
not meet with much response. But after the battle they must 
be heard, if any real attempt is to be made to escape from similar 
calamities in future. In the pages that follow the reader is in- 
vited to forget that he is an Englishman and to remember that he 
is a man; for it is the future of mankind that is at stake. 
If we look back over the course of history we find war to be 
a normal part of its process; and historians are so hypnotized 
by that fact that they commonly consider, not the fundamental 
conditions which make war inevitable, but the superficial occa- 
sions out of which this or that war happened to arise. These 
occasions, of course, vary indefinitely in detail; but underneath 
them all lies a general situation which makes it certain that war 
will come, though it is always doubtful by what particular cir- 
cumstances or at what precise date it may be precipitated. It 
is this general situation which is the real theme of this book, 
although it has seemed timely to take as an illustration the par- 
ticular events that led up to the last and worst catastrophe. The 
general situation, then, must first be made clear to the reader. 
It results from the juxtaposition of a number of States, inde- 
pendent and armed. That was the condition of civilization in 
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the three periods of European history that are most studied— 
ancient Greece, Renaissance Italy, and modern Europe; and under 
that condition war is not an accident. It springs inevitably from 
the facts which we shall now proceed to analyze and illustrate, 
choosing our illustrations from recent times. 


§ 2. THE BALANCE OF POWER 


It matters little, in this analysis, at what point we begin, for 
all the points are connected; so that, metaphorically, we shall be 
describing a circle, and shall complete the same figure wherever 
we start. For convenience we will begin with the fact that 
States are armed. That they should be so seems to men so much 
a matter of course that it is difficult to find any one who will 
take seriously the idea that they need not be. But why are they 
armed? The usual reply is, for defense. The rejoinder lies 
close at hand that, in that case, there is no need for any of them 
to be armed, since none of them has offensive purposes. But, 
in fact, each believes or fears that some other has such purposes. 
There thus develops the theory known as the “balance of power.” 
States pursuing contrary aims will, it is urged, nevertheless not 
go to war if they are confronted by forces equal to their own. 
In that case, it is supposed, they will prefer to find some peace- 
ful way of settling their differences. The balance may be “com- 
plicated,” in the sense that there may be several weights pulling 
against one another, or “simple,” in the sense that there may be 
only two. The latter was the case during the years preceding 
the Great War; and a few sentences of M. Nelidoff, then Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Paris, written in 1909, may serve as an 
illustration of what such a balance is held to mean. After re- 
ferring to a recent diplomatic victory of Germany, he proceeds: 


The two Western Powers, together with Russia, must now pay 
their attention to the systematic development of their forces in 
order to be able, once they are in a position not to fear a challenge 
of the Triple Alliance—and in this case Italy would separate her- 
self from the Triple Alliance—to set up on their part demands which 
would restore the political balance which has now been displaced in 
favour of Germany and Austria. The experience of the last five 
years has shown us that a policy of this sort need not necessarily 
lead to war. During the Morocco crisis the close unity of the Dual 
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‘Alliance in conjunction with England brought the German attempts 
to a standstill. Also in the present case the supremacy of the one 
side has been attained without the shedding of blood. It is merely 
necessary to establish a close agreement between the Powers, and 
to be firmly determined not to admit further provocations on the part 
of the Triple Alliance, disposing at the same time of sufficiently 
strong forces which would enable us to offer resistance. This is the 
direction which the Cabinet of Paris and also, apparently, that of 
London wish to give to their policy, in the firm conviction that Rus- 
sian policy is also directed towards this end, since the shifting of 
the European balance of power closely concerns Russia. 


That was the attitude, five years before the war broke out, 
of one of the two groups into which Europe was divided. That 
of the other group is thus described by an Austrian statesman. 
It was, he says, the conviction of Germany and Austria that 
Russia was working methodically for war, and that “the only 
possibility to avoid a European conflict lay in redressing the 
balance of power between the Triple Alliance and the Triple 
Entente, to the advantage of the Middle European Group.” ? 

These passages, it will be observed, both describe the same 
situation, but viewed from opposite standpoints. The balance is 
conceived as substantially equal, but as oscillating now to one 
side, now to the other, though never far enough to make it 
worth while for either side to proceed to actual war. Under 
such circumstances advantages will be attained now by this party, 
now by the other, but there will not “necessarily” be war. What 
Nelidoff desires is a permanent superiority of the Triple Entente, 
so that the solutions reached would be its solutions, not those of 
the other side. But, and equally, the opposite result is desired 
by the Triple Alliance. Each group aims at being sufficiently 
stronger than the other to dictate rather than accept results. 
Thus both increase their armaments; rivalry, fear, and suspicion 
increase with these; and war, in due time, is produced. 

The positions thus illustrated bring us at once to the fatal 
defect of the balance of power. As a distinguished historian 
has wittily put it, the word “balance’’ has two meanings. It 
means, on the one hand, an equality, as of the two sides when 
an account is balanced, and, on the other hand an inequality, 
as when one has a “balance’’ to one’s credit at the bank. The 


1 Siebert, p. 266. 2 Hoyos, p. 83. 
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balance of power theory professes the former, but pursues the 
latter. It is thus, in fact, a perpetual effort to get the better 
of the balance; and as this effort is prosecuted on both sides, 
the ultimate issue is war. All history shows this, for every 
balance has ended in war. Let us take another example.* In 
the year 1878 the Austrian Minister, Count Andrassy, writes 
to Count Beust, his Ambassador in London, requesting him to 
lay before the British Government the Austrian wish to annex 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. The Russo-Turkish War, he urges, has 
disturbed the balance of power in favor of Russia and her Slav 
clients. However much the peace of San Stefano may be modi- 
fied, from the standpoint of Europe, the fact of the liberation of 
a great nationality by Russian intervention cannot be undone, 
and it implies an increase of Slav influence. It is in the interest 
of Europe to create a counterbalance to this. The counterbalance 
should be the annexation of Bosnia by Austria-Hungary.* This 
proposal, it will be observed, is a plea for what States call “com- 
pensation,” that is, the seizure by one State or group of States 
of some piece of territory to compensate a similar seizure by 
some other State, and thus restore the balance. It is also a good 
example of the erroneous calculations which run through history. 
For, in fact, the newly liberated Bulgaria, instead of becoming 
a client State of Russia, became, in the next year or two, her 
enemy; and the acquisition by Austria-Hungary, thirty years 
later, of that full sovereignty over Bosnia which she was de- 
manding in 1878 was one of the most marked steps in the series 
of events which led to the Great War. Such is the comment 
of actual history on the argument of Andrassy. That argu- 
ment he concludes as follows: “If Austria-Hungary takes the 
place of Turkey in Bosnia, a further grouping of the Slavs 
under Russian protection will be ruled out, and a peaceful bal- 
ance opposed to the prevalence of Russian influence, without any 
alteration in the relations of the Powers. There is no Power 
in Europe whose real interest will be touched by this extension 
of Austrian territory. For our monarchy itself it involves no 
increase of power, but an act of defense against threatening 
dangers, an act which is calculated at the same time to safeguard 
3 German Documents, ii, p. 288. 


4 “Autonomy,” under Austrian rule, the solution ultimately adopted, is ruled 
out in this despatch. 
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the peace of Europe against any disturbance in the near future, 
a sacrifice which Austria takes upon herself and the fruits of 
which will redound to the good of Europe.” Whether Count 
Andrassy believed this statement I am not in a position to say. 
What followed, in fact, was a long and bloody war to subdue 
the province, an agitation of the Serbs which reached its climax 
when the occupation was converted into annexation, and, in a 
direct line, this cause codperating with others, the Great War 
of 1914. 


§ 3. ARMAMENTS AND CoUNTER-ARMAMENTS 


The balance of power means a balance of military and naval 
forces. Hence the competition of armaments. These are said, 
by any one State or group of States, to be for defense, but 
are not believed to be so by the possible or actual opponent; and 
thus the formal distinction between defense and offense disap- 
pears. Examples abound in diplomatic literature. Thus, an 
Austrian historian, discussing the situation between Russia and 
Austria in 1887, writes that if Russia wanted to attack Austria, 
she had only to threaten her enough to drive her into making an 
attack first; if war appeared to be inevitable, Austria would be 
compelled to attack, and to pass from the political defensive to 
the military offensive.1 The same view is implied in a Prussian 
historian’s remark on the Anglo-German naval rivalry: “The 
firm determination to strike the first blow makes every moment 
of such a tension dangerous, for it is impossible to calculate 
whether and when the other Power will hold that the moment 
has come for that first blow.’”’? ‘Nothing is easier,’ says an- 
other German, “than to construe the conception of attack in any 
way one likes.” ? These are not aberrations of the German 
mind; they are deductions from the logic of the situation. “All 
wars,” said Lord Aberdeen, who was in revolt against the doc- 
trine, ‘are called or pretended to be defensive.” * For offense 
may always be interpreted as “really” defense. It was a Ger- 
man Emperor who said: “In 1870 we did not provoke the war, 

1 Sosnosky, ii, pp. 95-0. 

2 Reventlow, ed. 1914, p. 368. 


3 Ger. Docs. vii, p. 27. 
4Morley’s “Gladstone,” Popular Ed., i, p. 365. 
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but yet we began it offensively, that is, we attacked.’ ® But 
equally the Italian Minister, Robilant, promising Italian aid to 
Germany in case of a Franco-German war (1886), says: 
“Twenty days after mobilization we shall have 150,000 men at 
the northwest frontier for a defensive-offensive war against 
France.” ® It was Bismarck who said to Crispi in 1877, when 
an alliance between Germany and Italy was under discussion: 
“The alliance must be both offensive and defensive. Not be- 
cause I wish for war, which indeed I should do all in my power 
to avoid, but as a natural consequence of prevailing conditions. 
Suppose, for example, that the French assemble 200,000 men 
at Lyons. Their intention would be too obvious. Are we to 
wait for them to attack us?’ * But it was an Austrian, Kalnoky, 
who said, when Italy was joining the Dual Alliance in 1882: 
“In theory one can dispute as to what provocation is; but in 
practice this makes little difference. . . . To establish who has 
been attacked is always impossible.’ ® 

Has this view been abandoned after the experience of the 
war to end war? Not at all. It is only confirmed, at any rate 
in the minds of soldiers. For in a Report to the Council of the 
League of Nations by the Permanent Advisory Commission on 
Armaments, the representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Sweden, and 
France sign the following statement: 


Hitherto aggression could be defined as mobilization, or the viola- 
tion of a frontier. This double test has lost its value. 

Mobilization, which consisted until quite recently of a few com- 
paratively simple operations (calling up reserves, purchases or 
requisitions and establishment of war industries after the calling up 
of the men), has become infinitely more complicated and more diffi- 
cult both to discover in its origin and to follow in its development. 
In future, mobilization will apply not merely to the army, but to the 
whole country before the outbreak of hostilities (collection of stocks 
of raw material and munitions of war, industrial mobilization, estab- 
lishment or increased output of industries). All these measures 
(which give evidence of an intention to go to war) may lead to dis- 
cussion and conflicting interpretations, thus securing decisive ad- 
vantages for the aggressor unless action be taken. 

The violation of a frontier by “armed forces” will not necessarily 
be, in future, such an obvious act of violence as it has hitherto been. 

6 Ger. Docs., iii, p. 123. ® Crispiwit, ps0: 

6Tb., iv, p. 208. &Ger. Docs., iii, p. 232. 
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The expression “armed forces” has now become somewhat indefinite, 
as certain States possess police forces and irregular troops which 
may or may not be legally constituted, but which have a definite 
military value. Frontiers themselves are not easy to define, since 
the treaties of 1919-20 have created neutral zones, since political 
and military frontiers no longer necessarily coincide, and since air 
forces take no account of either. Moreover, the passage of the 
frontier by the troops of another country does not always mean that 
the latter country is the aggressor. Particularly in the case of small 
States, the object of such action may be to establish an initial posi- 
tion which shall be as advantageous as possible for the defending 
country, and to do so before the adversary has had time to mass his 
superior forces. A military offensive of as rapid a character as 
possible may therefore be a means, and perhaps the only means, 
whereby the weaker party can defend himself against the stronger. 
It is also conceivable that a small nation might be compelled to make 
use of its air forces in order to forestall the superior forces of the 
enemy and take what advantage was possible from such action. 

Finally, the hostilities between two naval Powers generally begin 
upon sea by the capture of merchant vessels or other acts of violence 
—very possibly on the high seas outside territorial waters. The 
same applies to air operations, which may take place without any 
violation of the air frontiers of States. 


These few considerations illustrate some of the difficulties inherent 
in any attempt to define the expression “cases of aggression,” and 
raise doubts as to the possibility of accurately defining this ex- 
pression a priori in a treaty from the military point of view, espe- 
cially as the question is often invested with a political character.® 

If a military definition of aggression is thus ruled out, is a 
political definition possible? It may be claimed that one really 
water-tight has been given in the protocol drawn up by the League 
of Nations in 1924,'° and the acceptance of such a definition by 


9 League of Nations. Report of the Temporary Mixed Commission for the 
Reduction of Armaments. Geneva, August, 30, 1923. 
10 The Definition is given in Article 10, which runs as follows: 


ARTICLE 10 


Every State which resorts to war in violation of the undertakings con- 
tained in the Covenant or in the present Protocol is an aggressor. Violation 
of the rules laid down for a demilitarized zone shall be held equivalent to re- 
sort to war. 

In the event of hostilities having broken out, any State shall be presumed 
to be an aggressor, unless a decision of the Council, which must be taken 
unanimously, shall otherwise declare: 
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the States of the world would be the greatest advance in inter- 
national practice which has yet been made. At the moment of 
writing the fate of this treaty still hangs in the balance. But 
whatever that fate may be, in the preceding centuries there has 
been no possibility of deciding, by a test that cannot be disputed, 
which State is the aggressor in a war and which the defender. 
Under such conditions there can be no real possibility of a 
permanent limitation of armaments. Statesmen have sometimes 
played with the idea, and perhaps sincerely. But the situation 
of itself defeats them. An interesting example of this fact oc- 
curred in 1870.11. The French Government, which had just 
adopted the democratic reform of 1868, had approached the 
British Government asking them to “give advice” to Prussia on 
the subject of disarmament. Lord Stanley, then Foreign Sec- 
retary, had declined. But in 1870 Mr. Gladstone was in power, 
and his Foreign Minister, Lord Clarendon, took the matter up. 
Summing up the situation, Lord Newton writes: ‘‘Mutatis 
mutandis, there was a curious similarity between the language 
used at Paris and Berlin respectively. The French proclaimed 
that they would not go to war with the Prussians provided the 


(1) If it has refused to submit the dispute to the procedure of pacific 
settlement provided by Articles 13 and 15 of the Covenant as amplified 
by the present Protocol, or to comply with a judicial sentence or ar- 
bitral award or with a unanimous recommendation of the Council, or has 
disregarded a unanimous report of the Council, a judicial sentence 
or an arbitral award recognizing that the dispute between it and the 
other belligerent State arises out of a matter which by international 
law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of the latter State; never- 
theless, in the last case the State shall only be presumed to be an ag- 
gressor if it has not previously submitted the question to the Council 
or the Assembly, in accordance with Article 11 of the Covenant. 

(2) If it has violated provisional measures enjoined by the Council for the 
period while the proceedings are in progress as contemplated by Article 
7 of the present Protocol. 

Apart from the cases dealt with in paragraphs 1 and 2 of the present Article, 
if the Council does not at once succeed in determining the aggressor, it shall 
be bound to enjoin upon the belligerents an armistice, and shall fix the terms, 
acting, if need be, by a two-thirds majority and shall supervise its execution. 

Any belligerent which has refused to accept the armistice or has violated its 
terms shall be deemed an aggressor. 

The Council shall call upon the signatory States to apply forthwith against 
the aggressor the sanctions provided by Article 11 of the present Protocol, 
and any signatory State thus called upon shall thereupon be entitled to exer- 
cise the rights of the belligerent. 

11 Newton, “Lord Lyons,” chap. vii. 
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later did nothing objectionable. The Prussians replied that they 
did not want to go to war with France, provided they were 
allowed to do as they pleased, and both asserted that the main- 
tenance of peace depended upon England, which they explained 
by affirming that England had only to declare that she would 
join against whichever Power broke the peace; the real meaning 
of this being that at Paris it was expected that England should 
announce beforehand that she would side with France in case 
of war, while at Berlin it meant she should announce before- 
hand that she would side with Prussia.’’ France, it would seem, 
at this time really desired to reduce her army, in order to concili- 
ate the peasants and to retain their support against the Socialists. 
But also she was determined not to witness the unification of 
Germany without armed resistance. Bismarck, on the other 
hand, intended to achieve that unification, which of course would 
give a great access of strength to Germany. Thus behind this 
question, as always, was the balance of power; and the proposal 
for a reduction of armaments broke down. England was act- 
ing as the honest broker. But now note. In the course of the 
discussion Bismarck remarked to the British negotiator: “It 
is all very well for you, living on an island where no one can 
attack you, to preach disarmament, but put yourself into our 
skin. You would then think and act differently. What would 
you say if we were to observe that your navy was too large, that 
you did not require so many ironclads, that you lavished too 
large a portion of the taxation of the country in building ships, 
which in the peaceful disposition of Europe were not required? 
If we recommended you to diminish your naval armament?” 
“To this home thrust,’’ Lord Newton continues, ‘the Ambassa- 
dor made the somewhat unconvincing reply that, as evidence of 
our pacific disposition, we had just sold an ironclad to the Prus- 
sian Government, and were ready to sell others—a reply which 
was received with irreverent merriment.” He goes on: “Lord 
Clarendon’s language rather conveyed the impression that Eng- 
land stood upon a moral pinnacle which entitled her to admonish 
other nations as to the errors of their ways; but the claim was 
vitiated by the fact that she maintained, and intended to main- 
tain, a Navy of overwhelming strength, while, if her military 
power was even more insignificant than it is at the present day, 
the cost of the British Army amounted to much more than the 
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cost of the Prussian Army, and therefore the less said about 
unproductive expenditure the better. . . . It might be added that 
England was quite ready at all times to supply to an unlimited 
amount ironclads, rifles, and munitions of war to any foreign 
customer, however depraved. And yet we are pained and sur- 
prised when anyone suggests that we are occasionally hypocrit- 
ical.” 

‘As to Bismarck, who, whatever may be thought of him, was 
not hypocritical, his view is given succinctly in a conversation 
with Crispi, held in 1877. “This question,” he said, “was gone 
into with the Emperor Napoleon before 1870, and after long 
discussion it was proved beyond doubt that the principle of dis- 
armament can never succeed in practice. There are no words in 
the dictionary that accurately define the limits of disarmament 
and armament. Military institutions differ in every State, and 
even when you have succeeded in placing the armies on a peace- 
ful footing you will not be able to affirm that the conditions of 
offense and defense are equal with all the nations which have 
participated in disarmament. Let us leave this question to the 
Society of Friends.” 1? It is not the only question which the 
Society could solve if men would listen to them; but only on 
condition that they could persuade States to cease pursuing the 
purposes which in fact they do pursue. If armaments were 
really, as is always pretended, merely for defense in all countries, 
there would be no difficulty in all-round disarmament, for that 
would make attack impossible. Such an idea, however, has not 
yet penetrated the minds either of statesmen or of their peoples; 
and it is still less likely to penetrate those of soldiers, whose 
whole training and interest is bound up with the perpetuation of 
war. For, as Lord Salisbury once remarked, “If you believe 
the doctors, nothing is wholesome; if you believe the theologians, 
nothing is innocent ; if you believe the soldiers, nothing is safe.” 1% 


§ 4. THe Motives oF AGGRESSION 


It is not, however, only inertia, habit, and professional in- 
terest which stand in the way of disarmament. It is something 
else. Always some State, and usually many States, desire some- 
thing that is only to be had by war. In other words, their 


12 Crispi, il, p. 37. 18, “Salisbury,.’ i1, p. 153. 
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real purposes are offensive, as well as defensive. This is a com- 
plicated matter, for such purposes are seldom avowed and, though 
pursued, are pursued conditionally. The formula runs, “We 
don’t want to fight, but by jingo if we do,” or less epigram- 
matically, ““We don’t want a war, but if a war should come—as 
of course it will come sooner or later—then we shall take so- 
and-so, which we have long wanted.” For—and this is the car- 
dinal point of the whole situation—every strong and expanding 
State wants to seize territory, and this it can only seize by force. 
That is why every war, whatever its origin, whatever the pro- 
fessions of the combatants, has ended, if there was victory at 
all, in annexations. According to the professions of statesmen, 
all wars are defensive. According to the facts of peace-treaties, 
all are offensive. Let us illustrate this point by a few examples, 
though that should be superfluous, since all history is its illus- 
tration. 

We may admit, to begin with, that some offensive wars are 
usually regarded with sympathy, even by those who are opposed 
in general to war. They are what are called wars for liberation. 
In the long course of history States and Empires have conquered 
and reduced under their authority large numbers of unwilling 
and recalcitrant peoples. These have seldom acquiesced per- 
manently in such a position. Italy under the Spanish and Aus- 
trians, the Balkan States under the Turks, Ireland under the 
English, are familiar examples of this fact. Such wars for 
liberty are not usually regarded with reprobation, and might even, 
without undue fatalism, be considered “inevitable.” They show 
how war breeds war and converts into a kind of virtue what, 
from a larger point of view, is the greatest of crimes. But 
such wars to gain liberty, proceeding from wars to destroy it, 
do but bring into greater distinctness the normal fact, that the 
root of war is acquisitiveness. If it were otherwise, there need 
not be wars for liberty, for liberty would be granted freely—a 
thing which has seldom, or never, been done in the course of 
history, though prudent States have sometimes granted to their 
discontented subjects a large measure of autonomy. On the 
other hand, it is seldom, or never, that a nation, once it has 
gained its liberty, has not set out upon a career of conquest. 
The view of statesmen and nations is that they will not make of- 
fensive war. Nevertheless, when they do make war, they act in 
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the same way as if it had been offensive, by annexing all that 
they safely and profitably can. 

This annexation has various motives and justifications. In 
the case of Empires with frontiers bordering on unsettled and 
warlike tribes, conquests are made for the sake of security and 
internal peace. It is thus that the ancient Roman Empire was 
led on from step to step; thus the Russian Empire; and thus 
the British Empire of India. In this process Empires may meet 
and conflict, as did Macedonia and Persia, Rome and Carthage, 
Britain and Russia. In such cases we get, in its simplest form, 
the competition for power between rival States. By these ex- 
tensions of Empire, States became involved in the need to acquire 
fresh military and naval resources. A Sea-Power, like Great 
Britain, looks out for naval stations, which she has in fact se- 
cured all over the world, and which she grudges to any other 
State that may be her rival at sea. A continental and military 
Power aims at new soldiers to conscribe. Thus the Roman Em- 
pire, in its later days, was defended more by its foreign than by 
its Italian subjects; and modern France seizes African territory 
as much for the sake of raising black troops for war in Europe 
as for the sake of economic advantage. M. Caillaux, one of 
the most moderate of expansionists, avows this quite frankly. 
“Colonial expansion,’ he writes, “became the complement and 
buttress of the general policy of French Governments. It gave 
France the material power, the weight necessary for her affirma- 
tions of Right in Europe.” 1 The phrase “affirmations of Right” 
may be noted in passing. It is the common cant of States; 
whether sincere or no, it is hardly worth to inquire. But the 
important point is the affirmation of policy. France now con- 
scribes her natives throughout Africa; she claims the right, ap- 
parently granted her during the discussions on the Treaty of 
Peace, to transfer such troops, even from mandated territories, 
to Europe, in spite of a clause in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations which appears to prohibit such a claim.” ‘A far- 
seeing historian might feel grave doubts whether these black 
forces may not before long overwhelm Europe, as the barbarians 
once overwhelmed the Roman Empire. But that possibility 
does not trouble France. She thinks, as all States always think, 


1 “Agadir,” p. 6. See below, Chapter VII. 
2See Baker, chap. xxiv. 
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exclusively of herself, and by herself she means her power. 

Similar considerations impel landlocked States to make war in 
order to reach the sea. They need not, indeed, do this, and they 
need not suffer from not doing it. Switzerland is a case in 
point. But commonly, if they have the chance, they want to do 
it; and they are often impelled to do it by the fact that their 
neighbors exploit the situation to force trade into channels fa- 
vorable to themselves. This for many years was the grievance 
of Serbia against Austria. It is also, in part, the cause of the 
long effort of Russia to secure an ice-free harbor, either on the 
east, which brought her into competition with Japan, or on the 
west, which involved the series of wars that have turned upon 
the possession of Constantinople. The military and economic 
motives here coalesce, for the port is required at once for trade 
and for war. 

These kinds of reasons for aggressive expansion have a real- 
istic justification. The objects, that is, are intelligible, granted 
the anarchy of international relations and the desire of States to 
exploit their neighbors <o their own advantage. But behind these 
causes of war, which we may call realities, there lies something 
less amenable to rational discussion. That something is the 
passion, possessing always some individuals and capable of seiz- 
ing, at times and in places, whole masses of men, for size and 
power as the good and desirable thing for its own sake. It is 
not useful to argue about this passion, for it is independent of 
reasons; so that, if these are given at all, they are given by 
way of dialectics, to push the opponent if possible, by hook or 
by crook, out of the way. The feeling in question may therefore 
be called mystical, if by that word we describe a position for 
which no reasoned defense can be made; and it must be admitted 
that the greater part of human conduct is of that kind. In 
literature and journalism this blind impulse is often signified 
by the Greek word “‘pan.”’ Men speak of ‘“‘pan-Slavism,”’ ‘“pan- 
Germanism,” ‘“‘pan-Americanism,”’ and if we do not use in that 
sense the word “pan-Anglicanism,” we have the simpler phrase 
with the same meaning—“all red.” Red, it may be remarked in 
passing, is not only the color in which the British Empire is 
painted; it is also the color of blood. The kind of excitement 
symbolized by such words as these shows the unreflecting and 
primitive nature of the mood. It is in fact the lust for power 
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raised to its highest point and unrestrained by any sense either 
of fact or of value. A good account of it in its Russian form is 
given by Isvolski in his “Memoirs.” ® He says there, writing of 
the middle seventies : 

“Danilevski ’s book, ‘Russia and Europe,’ was in everybody ’s 
hands. This hook proclaimed in inflammatory terms the power- 
ful antagonism between Russia and the Occidental world, and the 
inferiority of European culture to that of Russia, based upon 
the principles dear to the heart of the Slavophils. In the field 
of foreign political relations, Danilevski claimed that Russia 
should unite all the Slavs, if not under her scepter at least under 
her hegemony; that Constantinople should become the capital of 
the Russian Empire, and at the same time the capital of the 
future Slavonic federation. These results, he maintained, could 
only be attained by an armed conflict with the Orient and with the 
rest of Europe; the victory should be gained by the Greco-Slavs, 
led by Russia, and should be established by the definite triumph 
of its civilization over that of the Germano-Roman peoples.” * 
A passion like this may be at times embarrassing to realistic 
statesmen, but it may also be of assistance. Which it will be 
depends on whether or no, in their judgment, the time has come 
for the war which some, or all, of them are always, for one 
reason or another, anticipating. Nor is this blind impulse con- 
fined to Oriental peoples. It is latent or active in England, in 
France, in America, and, at the moment of my writing, apparently 
dominant in Italy. It commandeers history to compel it to its 
service; and Italy, Russia, Bulgaria, Greece, or sections of the 
population of these countries, claim, all of them, or have claimed, 
a right to Constantinople based upon the past imperial achieve- 
ments of the people who inhabited, in some time long past, their 
respective countries. Similarly, no doubt, the new Arabia, if 
ever it became strong enough, would claim to expand over the 
old Arab Empire. These ideas work like intoxicants, obscuring 
all contemporary facts or needs; and they may become at a given 
moment, powerful allies to those ambitions of States which are 
based on more realistic grounds. 

It is not probable, however, that in most cases, or at most 
times, these violent passions are felt by any except minorities, 

8 Page 163. 
4 For other sources, see note 4 to p. 161 of Valentin. 
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belonging for the most part to the upper and supposedly educated 
classes. An interesting passage is worth quoting here from an 
account by an unusually sane Russian Ambassador of the char- 
acter of Pan-Slavist fanaticism. The Minister is himself op- 
posed to all advances toward the Mediterranean, and would be 
willing, he says, to sign a treaty guaranteeing the Turkish Em- 
pire for one hundred years. “Ninety per cent. of the Russians,” 
he says, “think as I do; but unfortunately neither reason nor the 
majority rule among us. All our leading personalities stand, 
more or less, under the influence of fanatical minorities, which 
have written on their banner the unfortunate word ‘tradition.’ 
Such is the orthodox movement, cultivated by a few ladies of 
high rank, with the support of ambitious priests, and urging us 
in two directions—toward Constantinople and toward the Holy 
Places; and such is the Slav propaganda. At the head of both 
movements are mere nullities. But unfortunately my Govern- 
ment has not the strength to emancipate itself from these. It 
reckons, and is bound to reckon, that in the case of great events, 
such as a conflict with Turkey, the extreme parties would raise 
their voice and sweep away the masses with them.” ® This is 
very much what happened in 1914. The originators of aggres- 
sive policies are usually very few, but they are supported by others 
for various reasons of self-interest; and when the crisis comes 
even the masses, formerly ignorant and indifferent, are swept 
away. Yet that, perhaps, less than is imagined or pretended. 
The people go, rather, like sheep to the slaughter. Their real 
feeling is hardly known to themselves, and for it is substituted 
the long and savage drone of an opinion-manufacturing Press. 

From these and such-like causes and ideas is derived that urge 
to expansion, and therefore to aggressive war, which underlies 
at all times the policies of all States strong enough to pursue 
it with any hope of success. It may be worth while to illustrate 
the point further. Bismarck, in 1871, “obligingly remarked” 
to Count Beust that “one could not conceive of a great Power 
not making its faculty for expansion a vital question.” ° Writ- 
ing of the partition of Poland, Von Sybel says:* 


5Ger. Docs., xviii, ch. cxviii, pp. 309 seq. ; 

6 Hanotaux, p. 297, citing Beust’s “Memoirs,” but without reference to page 
and volume. Probably ii, p. 267. 

7II, p. 405, cited Eversley, p. 250. 
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“After the most careful consideration we can come to no other 
conclusion than this, that the resolution to appropriate a frontier 
province of Poland was the only one which under the circum- 
stances did not lead to evident disaster—the only one, therefore, 
which was consistent with the duty of the Prussian Government.” 
Dr. Dillon, who knew well Russia and Russian ambitions, says 
of her policy of expansion:® “This duplicity and the guile were 
the principal means employed in peace-time to effect or prepare 
for that territorial expansion which was a standing postulate 
of the self-preservation of the Tsardom.” And elsewhere: ®% 
“In this respect there was no essential difference in the treatment 
applied to the Near, the Middle, and the Far East. The patient 
was first coaxed and bullied into making a will—in diplomatic 
language a secret treaty—in favour of Russia, was then forbidden 
to call in a doctor, and in some cases forced to sip slow poison in 
lieu of efficacious treatment.” Will it be suggested that Dr. 
Dillon is not an impartial witness? Let us then take a definite 
example. Before making war against Turkey, in 1877, Russia 
had entered into a convention with Rumania, in which that coun- 
try had promised to facilitate the passage of Russian troops in 
return for a guarantee of her integrity. The Russian victory 
was largely gained by Rumanian assistance. But at the Con- 
gress of Berlin the Russians proposed to take from Rumania the 
three northern districts of Bessarabia, giving in exchange some 
territory in the Dobrudja. In vain did the Rumanians protest. 
Prince Gortschakoff was adamant. Russia, he maintained, had 
indeed guaranteed Rumanian territory, but only against Turkey, 
not against herself. He and Count Schuvaloff even took credit 
to Russia that she had not asked for more. That was proof, 
in his view, that the Russian demand was based on “honor,” not 
on ambition and interest. The British protested; but as they 
had themselves entered into a private agreement with Russia be- 
fore the Congress met, they were not in a good position to make 
their protest effective. The Rumanian delegate complained that 
the Great Powers, by sacrificing Rumania to Russia, had been 
enabled to obtain better terms for themselves ; and Lord Beacons- 
field was constrained to remark that “in politics ingratitude is 
often the reward of the greatest services.” 7° 


8“Kclipse of Russia,” p. 230. ® Page 226. 
10 See De Martens, Ser. II, vol. iii, pp. 354 seq. 
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That, it may be objected, was in the old days, before the 
Entente with England. We shall have opportunity enough, in 
later chapters, to see what Russian ambitions were after the En- 
tente was formed. Meantime, let us recall that in the June of 
1914 there appeared in the “Preussisches Jahrbuch” 14 an article 
by Dr. Paul Mitrofanoff which fell like a bomb into the accu- 
mulated materials of war. “The extension southward,” the writer 
said, “is for Russia a historical, political, and economic necessity, 
and the foreign Power which stands in the way of this expan- 
sion is eo ipso an enemy Power.” The enemy was “Germany,” 
and by this time it was a commonplace in Russia that “the road 
to Constantinople lies over Berlin.” It was two years earlier that 
another famous article appeared in the ‘““Novoe Vremya,” say- 
ing that the time-honored policy of Russia was ‘“‘founded on the 
axiom that she needs territorial expansion at the expense of her 
neighbors.” 1” 

Russia, perhaps, the reader will not defend. But he may think, 
with Dr. Dillon, that she and Germany were the only predatory 
States. This view, if any one holds it, should have been refuted 
by the annexations made by the victorious States after the war 
for liberty; and if it be not so refuted, argument will serve 
little purpose. Let us, however, go back to an earlier date, and 
take a case where our own country was closely concerned. In 
1793 England decided to enter the war against the French Revo- 
lution. A curious and instructive conversation took place at 
that time between her representatives and those of her allies, 
Austria and Prussia.13 The Prince of Coburg had issued a 
manifesto disclaiming any intention of annexing French terri- 
tory in the coming war. He proposed now that the three Powers 
should make a self-denying ordinance to this effect. The result 
was reported as follows by Count Staremberg to the Austrian 
Government. The proposal of Coburg, he said, “sounded the 
tocsin of indignation for all the other personages of the Con- 
ference. Lord Auckland, the British representative, saw in it 
the sign of treachery on the part of Austria, and his anger was 
so great that he was on the point of withdrawing. The Duke 
of York, who was hot with rage, considered himself as tricked 


11 Page 302. 12 Cited Bland, p. 342. 
13 Eyersley, p. 164, citing Sorel, “L’Europe et la Révolution Frangaise,” iii, 
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by Coburg. The Prince of Nassau and his sons followed on 
the same impulse as their allies. Coburg explained that he had 
thought that the object was to reéstablish monarchy in France 
and order and peace in Europe. But ‘I found that I was mis- 
taken. I saw that every one was thinking only of himself, and 
had much less in view the general interest than that of his own 
country only.’ Lord Auckland made it clearly understood that 
the restoration of order did not interest him at all, and announced 
with much vivacity that the wish of England was to reduce 
France to a veritable political nullity. . . . ‘Each of the Powers 
in coalition,’ he added, ‘should seek to make conquests and keep 
them when made.’ Then, addressing Coburg, he said: ‘Take 
all the frontier fortresses of France on your side, and obtain a 
good barrier for Belgium. As to England, I will frankly say 
that she wants to make conquests, and she will keep them.’ ”’ 
The conquests mentioned as desirable were Dunkirk and the 
colonies of France. 

In the preceding illustrations I have had in view those motives 
for expansion which would commonly be called political—defense, 
security, and that passion for power and size which has played 
so important a part in history. But closely associated with these 
motives, and particularly in recent years, has been economic need 
or greed. This has many aspects. The most apparently inno- 
cent is that known as “protection,” the view, that is, that you 
benefit your own citizens by shutting out from them the prod- 
ucts of foreign countries. We need not here argue this question 
from the point of view of economic advantage; but it is of in- 
terest also in its bearing upon war. This may be slight or im- 
portant according to circumstances. It may not matter very 
much to other States what policy Switzerland or Denmark pur- 
sues. But it must matter a good deal what policy the British 
Empire pursues. For if a State acquires by force a quarter of 
the surface of the globe, containing enormous supplies of raw 
materials, and then announces to other States that it proposes, 
so far as it can, to keep these materials as a monopoly for citizens 
of the Empire, it is inviting a combination against it of all 
other States on the very plausible ground of their vital interests. 
Whatever else may be said or thought about the theory of free 
trade, few, I think, will deny that it is a peace-policy, and few 
instructed people will deny that its contrary may lead to war. 
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Indeed, if we attend to recent history, we shall find, in example 
after example, how policies of protection have fostered that 
friction between States which leads sooner or later to armed 
conflict. Take, for example, the tariff war between Italy and 
France in 1890. France at that time determined to employ dif- 
ferential tariffs which were practically prohibitive in order to 
drive Italy out of the Triple Alliance. So, at any rate, Crispi 
believed. For in that year we find him writing:14 “France is 
going to abolish all her treaties and apply an autonomous tariff 
to all nations. This contains a threat of war, of an economic 
war not less terrible than war with the rifle and artillery. We 
must prepare to retaliate, and I believe we shall be able to do 
so. . . . We should add an economic league to the military and 
political league already existing, which arrangement, while inof- 
fensive to the autonomy of the three States [of the Triple Alli- 
ance] will strengthen them against France.” 

The whole language of this passage shows that Crispi regarded 
the tariff war as of the same kind and directed by the same pur- 
pose as a war of arms. His thinking is not in terms of eco- 
nomics, but in terms of politics. ‘And it is thus that politicians 
and statesmen commonly view such questions. Let us take an- 
other case, which had a close and direct bearing upon the causa- 
tion of the Great War. Previous to the treaty of 1894 there 
had been an acute tariff war between Russia and Germany. 
Count Witte talks of the “tense situation at this time when mer- 
cantile relations between Germany and Russia had practically 
ceased. ...” “Dark rumors,” he adds, “flew about that my 
temerity and light-heartedness had dragged Russia to the brink 
of war with Germany, that the latter’s inflexibility would in- 
evitably result in a conflict which was bound to precipitate all 
of Europe into a sanguinary struggle.” 1° This dispute was 
ended by the tariff agreement of 1894, which lasted for ten years. 
At its renewal in 1904 Germany was at an advantage, since 
Russia was engaged in the war with Japan and the Kaiser was 
showing his friendship by guaranteeing Russia’s rear. For 
this service, according to Dr. Dillon, “he exorted from the 
Tsardom a tribute which Stolypin and Witte both assured me 
was much greater than any war indemnity on record.” “I 
needed,” he proceeds, “no one to tell me that this accord would 


14“Memoirs,” iii, p. 9. 16 “Memoirs,” p. 68. 
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create friction intense enough to start a conflagration. Witte 
confirmed my view emphatically, repeating, ‘It will assuredly 
lead to war.’ He was right. As a.matter of fact, before the 
negotiations for renewal had begun (in 1914) it became one of 
the main factors in the present struggle.’ 1° 

These examples may serve to illustrate the point that tariffs, 
in certain cases, may and do become contributory causes of great 
wars. But they are not the only, nor the most important, eco- 
nomic factors working in that direction. Of recent years par- 
ticularly, but also at all times throughout history, seizure of 
territory, a principal motive for war, has been prompted, among 
other things, by the desire to acquire important raw materials or 
potential or actual markets. To illustrate this fact from recent 
history would be almost to rewrite that history. For the colonial 
expansion of the Great Powers, which has been a principal mo- 
tive of their policy during the last half-century or more, has 
been directed as much to economic as to military and political 
cbjects. The French are the best example, because their colonial 
policy has been protectionist as well as militaristic. It will be 
enough to refer to the single case of Madagascar. British an- 
nexations have been enormous, but less offensive to other States 
because of our policy of free trade. But raw materials do not 
represent the only advantage which States secure, or think they 
secure, by seizing territory. They secure also—and this in the 
modern world is a matter of importance—privileged outlets for 
their national capital. A good example of this preoccupation is 
afforded by M. Caillaux’s policy with regard to Morocco. M. 
Caillaux was the Minister who had to handle this question in 
the crisis of 1911. He was in one sense a free trader, that is, 
he did not desire to exclude by tariffs the trade of countries other 
than France. But he was determined that France should have 
the monopoly of the construction and personnel of railways, har- 
bors, and other public works. “The Germans,” he says, “thought 
of nothing less than having a majority of employees in the rail- 
ways of an immense section bordering the Atlantic, and in other 
cases a minority. I do not know whether any French Govern- 
ment could have been found to consent to this. I would not.” 
No one, he says, is more opposed to “economic nationalism” than 
he is. But to admit German employees in the public services 


16 Dillon, pp. 323, 324. 
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would be “the most humiliating of abdications.” 17 All nations, 
I think, and all statesmen would take the same view, if only 
because of the risk in case of war. Whence we see once more 
how the menace of war leads to policies which provoke war. 
For the more a State claims for itself the monopoly of economic 
developments in the territory it occupies, the more important 
does it become for other States to seize such territory them- 
selves. On the other hand, if war be ruled out, the question 
of economic control becomes of subordinate importance. Com- 
promises and adjustments are then possible which are precluded 
so long as war is a probable or certain event. 

The example last adduced involves at once political and eco- 
nomic considerations; and in fact these are commonly inter- 
mingled. Thus, for example, oil, which not long ago was 
independent of high politics, is now of such importance for 
war that Governments seek, for that reason alone, to assure 
themselves of a supply. That is why the British Government has 
a controlling interest in the Anglo-Persian and in the Burmese 
oil companies. Apart, however, from the question of war, oil 
has become a necessity for transport, and States accordingly 
endeavor to secure their share, or more than their share, of a 
supply which appears to be limited. Hence the recent acrimoni- 
ous disputes between the British and American Governments. 
Hence to some extent—to how great an extent we do not know 
—the Anglo-French and Anglo-Turkish wrangling over Mosul. 
A question of this kind need not lead directly and by itself to 
hostilities; but handled in the competitive nationalistic way, 
with armaments at play behind diplomacy, it becomes a very 
powerful element in the friction which generates war. And when 
the material in dispute is itself important for the waging of 
war, when war is regarded as inevitable, and when, therefore, 
good will is sacrificed to preparing for it, the economic and 
militaristic motives march hand in hand.*8 

How powerfully these economic causes of war bulk in the 
minds of realistic statesmen is strikingly illustrated by an episode 
that occurred in the discussions on the League of Nations at 
Paris. It arose out of the clause, introduced by the Americans, 
which safeguards the Monroe Doctrine. Europeans, and par- 


17 See Caillaux, especially pp. 88 and 125 seq. 
18 Cf, Delaisi. 
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ticularly the French, wanted to know what precisely the doctrine 
implies. They were afraid it might limit American intervention 
in Europe under the Covenant. Would America come to the 
help of any nation involved in a war forbidden by the Covenant, 
whatever might be the occasion of the war? “Future wars,” 
said the French delegate, Larnaude, “might not be wars of libera- 
tion. They might be economic in origin. The question was 
therefore whether the United States would come to the help of 
France in a struggle with a country which happened to be quite 
as liberal as herself?’ 19 President Wilson, we are informed, 
“did not ask Larnaude to interpret this utterance.” But what 
lay behind it is sufficiently clear. The French believed that fu- 
ture wars would arise out of economic competition, as they knew 
that past wars had, and they wished to be quite sure of Ameri- 
can aid, even in such a case, supposing they should be fortunate 
and clever enough to put the enemy technically in the position 
of “attacking” in the last stage before the outbreak of war. 

It should be added that the same kind of mysticism which 
sweeps away a certain class of minds when they contemplate 
political expansion, invades them also when they consider eco- 
nomic advantage. Thus a recent French author writes *° of that 
industry and commerce which Cobden and Bright regarded as 
the principal bond of peace, that these can never be divorced from 
protectionism and are essentially predatory and aggressive insti- 
tutions which no nation can carry on successfully save to the 
detriment of its neighbors. This seems to be the extremest 
point to which political mysticism can be carried. A matter 
of common-sense management which, by international arrange- 
ments, could be adjusted to the mutual interest of all, is treated 
as a kind of fate in which men are involved, and from which 
it is idle for them even to attempt to escape. So long and so far 
as men feel thus—and many men do—so long and so far will 
trade be a cause of war. But only because we prefer to abandon 
to passion what should be a matter for expert negotiation based 
on a calm consideration of mutual economic advantage. 

The facts about international relations illustrated in the pre- 
ceding pages lead to an attitude among statesmen and historians 
which again reacts on the whole situation; for it makes every 
suggestion for radical change appear to be empty idealism pro- 


19 Baker, i, p. 336. 20 Séché, pp. 58 seq. 
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testing idly against ineluctable fact. Thus Lord Salisbury, a 
very able and experienced statesman, says, ‘Let those take who 
have the power, let those keep who can, is practically the only 
rule of [Russia's] policy; wherein I am bound to add she does 
not differ widely from many other civilised States.” 2! The 
Austrian historian, Sosnosky, says: ‘Questions like that of 
Serbia must be settled not at the green table, but on the battle- 
field; not with the pen, but with the sword; not with ink, but 
with blood. Every historical result is, let me repeat it, in the 
last resort nothing but the bloody reflection of the gleam of 
victorious bayonets and swords.” 72 And Bismarck’s remark 
about “blood and iron’’ has influenced the mood of thousands of 
men, not only Germans. 


§ 5. DIpLoMAcY 


The policies and ideas of statesmen and historians, outlined 
in the preceding pages, imply in them, as well as in the public 
opinion which supports them, a morality curiously opposed to 
all those principles and maxims which are supposed to be valid 
between individual men. Fraud, indeed, is the natural and neces- 
sary ally of force, and men who in private life are scrupulously 
honest and honorable may descend, in diplomacy, to conduct 
which they would be the first to reprobate in their personal re- 
lations to other individuals. This characteristic of diplomats was 
noted long ago by observers. The definition of an ambassador 
as a man who “lies abroad for the good of his country” has 
become classical. But it may break the monotony of this ex- 
position if I quote from a poet a passage not equally hackneyed. 
In the seventeenth century Henry Vaughan tells how: 


The darksome statesman, hung with weights of woe 
Like a thick midnight fog, moved there so slow, 

He did not stay nor go; 

Condemning thoughts, like sad eclipses, scowl 

Upon his soul. 

And crowds of crying witnesses without 

Pursued him with one shout. 

Yet digged the mole, and lest his ways be found, 
Worked under ground, 

Where he did snatch his prey.* 


21 “Salisbury,” ii, p. 153. 22 TT, p. 376. 1From “The World.” 
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Our habitual refusal to look straight at realities in the light 
of the values we profess to hold makes men regard such words 
as mere rhetoric. I think them a pre‘ty exact statement of the 
facts, as an honest and humane man must view them. But if 
the reader prefers sober prose and a contemporary opinion, I 
will invite him to consider the following passage, written by a 
straightforward, honest American, who was injected into a part 
of the world where intrigue, competition, and fraud were work- 
ing at their highest tension. This is what Mr. Shuster says in 
the course of his account of what he rightly calls “The Strangling 
of Persia”:? “One must at times separate a gentleman and 
diplomat from his official acts performed under orders from his 
home Government, otherwise great confusion and injustice would 
accrue. Some Governments have a little way of telling those 
who represent them abroad, and especially in the Orient, to get 
such-and-such a thing done, and done it must be. Nor would 
those high Government officials at home care often to hear the 
painful details of the successful execution of many such orders 
which are given.” 

These few and pregnant sentences, interesting in themselves, 
suggest also the corrective which an English reader is sure to 
demand if a charge of dishonesty is brought against a class. 
That corrective I willingly admit. The men may be as honest 
as men commonly are in other relations of life. But diplomacy, 
not always in all places, but here or there, now and then, de- 
mands dishonesty; and the demand has to be met for the sake of 
patriotism, prudence, audacity, success, or whatever the imme- 
diate need may be. The measure and degree of dishonesty will 
depend upon circumstances ana upon nationality and traditions; 
and for that reason, among others, generalizations are hazardous. 
But a few examples culled from a rather wide and miscellaneous 
study should convince the reader that the charge brought is a 
true one, not an invention. Let us start with a strong case. 
Lord Salisbury in 1876-77 is negotiating with the Russians about 
the Eastern question. Early in the procedure he writes of his 
fellow diplomat, Ignatieff, ““At present all is very smooth between 
us”; but adds cautiously, being a realist and knowing what di- 
plomacy is, “I am puzzled by the smoothness, and naturally look 
for a snare.” He was right. For at a later stage Ignatieff 

2 Page 33. 
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altered on the official map a frontier line which had been agreed 
upon, and brought it back to Lord Salisbury, hoping the change 
would not be noticed. Lord Salisbury observed the fraud, and 
felt embarrassed how to refer to it. But the event showed he 
need not have been anxious; for on being tactfully exposed 
Ignatieff retorted, with a beaming smile and a shrug of the 
shoulders: “M. le Marquis est si fin—on ne peut lui rien 
cacher.” 8 

Another Russian example. In 1887 M. de Giers, the Russian 
Foreign Minister, made to the German Ambassador, von Biilow, 
this categoric statement: “I assure you—you may cut off my 
head if it is not the truth—that never, never will the Emperor 
Alexander lift his arm against the Emperor William, nor against 
the son or the grandson of the Emperor William.” The same 
year he said, “An alliance with France is an impossibility,” 
for “one does not ally oneself with a piece of rottenness.” 
Again, “A war against Germany is an impossibility for us.” 4 
Four years later this same Minister is forming an alliance with 
France against Germany which contemplates war throughout. 
Did he, nevertheless, mean what he said in 1887? Who can 
say? I donot know. But an honesty which applies only to the 
moment in which words are spoken, and which permits the next 
moment a quite opposite thing to be done from that which has 
been said, is an honesty too like dishonesty for the distinction 
to be worth drawing. 

The duplicity of Russians will perhaps be readily granted by 
an English reader; but he is almost sure to believe and maintain 
that such things are not done by Englishmen. I make no pre- 
tense to generalize as to the comparative virtues or vices of the 
statesmen of different countries; but it is an error to suppose 
that Englishmen are immune from the kind of dishonesty forced 
upon them by the international situation. We pride ourselves 
particularly upon our scrupulosity about treaties; and this view 
is partly justified by such actions as Mr. Gladstone’s in 1871, 
when he insisted that the Russian breach of the Treaty of Paris 
should be formally condoned by a conference of the Powers. 
A similar attempt was made by England, though unsuccess- 


3 “Life of Salisbury,” ii, pp. 108, 110; cf. p. 203, where Gortschakoff tries 
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fully, when the Austrians annexed Bosnia in 1908. It is true 
that in both these cases the most that was attempted was to get 
a breach formally sanctioned. But this formal scrupulosity is 
not a universal rule of British diplomacy. Let us take an ex- 
ample from the conduct of Lord Salisbury. In the crisis of 
1876-78, in which he played a principal part, what he really 
wanted was not war with Russia but a partition of Turkey. But 
he was met by the fact that, in the Treaty of Paris, Great Britain, 
along with the other Great Powers, had bound herself to respect 
the “independence and territorial integrity of the Turkish Em- 
pire.’ “That unlucky treaty!” Lord Salisbury sighs; and he 
proceeds, ““‘We might of course snap the bonds of the treaty, 
throw ourselves into the arms of Russia, and ignore the rest 
of Europe.” His objection to this course is not, it would seem, 
the breach of the treaty in itself; that does not seem to have 
troubled him; but “such a policy would,” he thought, “be attended 
with very grave risk.’® A year later, in 1877, he held that 
Turkey, by rejecting the demands of the Christian Powers, had 
“freed them from all obligations towards herself in the Treaty of 
Paris.” I do not know what justification he had for this view, 
for the validity of the Treaty of Paris was not conditional upon 
Turkey accepting any future demands the Christian Powers might 
choose to make; and at the time in question none of them was 
at war with Turkey. However, that was his opinion, and he 
proposed “the abandonment of our traditional policy and the 
substitution for it of a bold initiative in partition.” The Cabinet, 
however, would not hear of this, and the Prime Minister repudi- 
ated it as immoral. What Lord Beaconsfield regarded as im- 
moral does not seem likely to have been very moral. On the 
other hand, Lord Salisbury might naturally have worn, as we 
are told he did, a “grimly ironic smile’? when he reported this 
verdict. The true ground for the rejection of his policy was 
probably, as the authoress of the “Life” suggests, that British 
public opinion at that time would hardly have tolerated it and that 
it was doubtful whether Austria and France would- have con- 
sented. Bismarck, on the other hand, might have approved, for 


5 “Life,” ii, p. 86. 
*Ib., p. 134. War was declared between Russia and Turkey on April 24, 
and the episode referred to probably occurred on March 23 (ib., p. 135 note). 
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he was pressing on England the occupation of Suez and Alexan- 
dria, “even at the cost of Turkey.” Bismarck, it may be said, 
was a German and therefore constitutionally dishonest. But it 
seems relevant to ask how, in this case, Lord Salisbury ’s atti- 
tude differed from his. 

On the other hand, Bismarck was, on occasion, as capable as 
any Englishman of being shocked, and moreover of being shocked 
by the English. Thus, in the year 1885, when there was dan- 
ger of war between England and Russia, England was anxious 
to pass her fleet through the Straits. According to a one-sided 
declaration which she made at Berlin in 1878,” she claimed that 
Turkey had the right to invite her to do this, and she encour- 
aged the invitation by offering to the Porte Egypt and the Suez 
Canal, a free hand in Bulgaria, and twenty-five million pounds. 
Turkey, however, resisted this bribe and insisted on maintain- 
ing her neutrality. The British then took up the view that even 
Turkish neutrality did not forbid them to send their fleet through 
the Straits. The British Ambassador at Constantinople raised 
the question “unofficially” in conversation with the Austrian Am- 
bassador: ‘‘He endeavoured to show that, in case of a conflict 
between England and Russia, the closing of the straits would be 
very injurious to the former and give all the advantages to the 
latter,’ and that therefore to insist on the closure (as guaranteed 
by the Treaty of Paris, to which England was a party) could 
not be called on the part of Austria a “strict neutrality.”’ This 
view, that it is an unneutral act to insist upon the observance of 
a treaty when such observance would injure a belligerent who 
wants to break it, might strike a plain man, unaccustomed to 
diplomacy, as odd. Whether it struck Count Kalnoky as odd I 
do not know. At any rate he endeavored to show the British 
Ambassador the wrongness of his view, pointing out that the 
violation of the neutrality of Switzerland would have been use- 
ful to Germany in 1870, but that the neutrality was nevertheless 
observed. His Government, he said, would support the Porte 
with the greatest energy in maintaining its neutrality. Sir 
Augustus Paget thereupon complained “that he found so little 
sympathy with England and that even the Press was unfriendly 
in its attitude.” ‘England,’ he said pathetically, “had no friend 
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left on the Continent.’’ A brief note of Bismarck’s on the epi- 
sode runs as follows: “In that case, treaties with England are 
henceforth impossible.” § 

This exclamation of Bismarck’s need not, however, be taken 
too seriously, for, as circumstances change, so do the views of 
statesmen, about treaties as about other things. Thus, in 1880, 
Bismarck is in favor of a Russian occupation of Constanti- 
nople ; his view being that Russia would be weaker, not stronger, 
in consequence. Crispi, with whom he was conversing, men- 
tioned the treaty between England and Italy, which guaranteed 
the status quo. ‘“That is not enough,” Bismarck replied. “Eng- 
land might easily find a way of evading the fulfilment of her 
promises. She must be compromised, and thus there will be four 
of us when once we have got England to join.” ® In this con- 
nexion it is interesting to cite the following words of the great 
master in diplomacy: “In the case of every international treaty 
the first thing to ask is, ‘Who is being cheated here?’ ”’ ?° 

The truth is that statesmen commonly think a treaty to be 
binding so long as it is convenient, and only so long. But, nat- 
urally, what is convenient to one State is not necessarily con- 
venient to another. The Turkish Empire and its maintenance 
supplies continual examples. Thus in 1882 the French Ambassa- 
dor, Baron de Courcel, writes home from Berlin that Germany 
desires to get a footing in Egypt, and that therefore, “relying 
on the treaties,’ she wishes to prevent England and France from 
intervening by themselves to restore order. “In other words,” 
says the Ambassador, “she has restored life to rights which are 
incontestable in principle but have become a dead letter, without 
application, in practice.’ 14 _ This raises the interesting point, 
as to when a treaty may be said to have “become a dead letter” 
and who is to be the judge. For example, the treaty of 1839 
guaranteeing Belgium? 

A few years later, in October, 1884, when Sir Charles Dilke 
was a member of the British Government, it was proposed by 
their commissioner, Lord Northbrook, that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment should issue a loan, the interest to be guaranteed by 
the British. Sir Charles Dilke, in a conversation with Count 

8 Ger. Docs., iv, p. 116; cf. vii, p. 25. 
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Herbert Bismarck, said that this operation would be impossible 
unless a reduction of interest was allowed. The obstacle to the 
reduction was that the International Commission would have 
had to consent, and of this France was a member. Sir Charles 
said that the British must have their way on that matter, even 
if it involved war with France. He admitted that the powers of 
the Commission were derived from an international treaty, but, 
he said, “we are in a position of unavoidable necessity, and that 
excuses us if we don’t adhere to the treaties.” Mr. Gladstone 
did not accept Lord Northbrook’s report, and the matter was 
not proceeded with. It is cited here only as an example that 
British statesmen, like others, may be ready to violate treaties 
when they think there is sufficient cause, and even at the risk of 
war.}? 

A more interesting example of the British attitude to treaties 
is given by the Belgian guarantee. Popular support in England 
for our participation in the Great War was, it will hardly be 
disputed, given, in great part, because Germany had violated 
Belgian territory. But the same question was raised in 1887, 
and at that time a very different view appears to have been taken 
by those responsible for our policy. For in the February of that 
year there appeared in the “Standard” a letter signed ‘“Diplo- 
maticus” and a leading article generally believed to have been 
semi-official. The contention in both was that the duty incum- 
bent on England would be satisfied if Germany, which it was 
thought might be the invading country, were to give guarantees 
that Belgian territory should remain intact after the war. The 
reason given was that “for England and Germany to quarrel, 
it matters not upon what subject, would be highly injurious to 
the interests of both.” In short, we were then friendly to Ger- 

many and at loggerheads with France. Does any one suppose 
that, if the contingency in question had then occurred, the British 
Government would have gone to war, or public opinion have 
been seriously outraged because they did not? No! The re- 
spect for treaties has to be reinforced by reasons of another kind 
before a country is prepared to take action in their defense. 
This may or may not be justifiable; I do not at present argue 
the question. But those who accept that view would do better 
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not to profess moral indignation at an act which under other 
circumstances they may have to approve, or at least not to dis- 
approve.*% 

It is not surprising, this being the way in which States regard 
treaties, that they should sometimes contradict their public agree- 
ments by secret ones. A good example of this is the protocol 
attached to the ‘League of the Three Emperors,’ which was 
entered into in 1881 by Russia, Austria, and Germany. The 
first clause of the protocol refers to Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
runs: “Austria-Hungary reserves the right to annex these prov- 
inces at whatever moment she shall deem opportune.’’ This was 
in direct contradiction to the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin. 
The fourth clause concerns Bulgaria, and runs: “The three 
Powers will not oppose the eventual reunion of Bulgaria and 
Eastern Rumelia within the territorial limits assigned them by 
the Treaty of Berlin if this question should come up by force 
of circumstances.” This, again, was contrary to the Treaty of 
Berlin; but the clause is sufficiently indefinite to leave open the 
possibility of an agreed modification of that treaty. The union 
was, in fact, effected in 1885 by the one-sided act of Bulgaria, 
and the policies of the Powers when faced with this fact are 
interesting. In the first place, the union was now very distaste- 
ful to Russia, who had lost confidence in the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment. Russia accordingly kidnapped Prince Alexander, the 
then ruler of Bulgaria. Austria supported Serbia in a war 
against Bulgaria because the Balkan balance of power had been 
disturbed. England was in a difficult position. Respect for 
treaties seemed to counsel at least a protest. But then, on this 
occasion, public opinion approved the breach, because it was 
prompted by the principle of nationality. On the other hand, 
we did not want to quarrel with Russia, because the Indian fron- 
tier was not safe. Lord Randolph Churchill therefore proposed 
that we “should adhere in principle to the standpoint taken up, 
that of national aspirations, since public opinion made that neces- 
sary, but in fact let Russia do as she liked.” 14 

This is one example of the conflict of policy with treaty obliga- 
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burg,” and Dilke in “The Present Position of European Politics,” reprinted 
from the “Fortnightly Review.” 

14 See Ger. Docs., iv, p. 130. 
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tion. Another is afforded by the treaty of 1877, between Russia 
and Austria. The third article of that treaty runs as follows: 
If the Government of the Emperor and King is invited to take 
part in the execution of the treaty of 1856, he shall refuse his 
cooperation in the case foreseen by the present convention, and 
without contesting the validity of the said treaty shall declare 
his neutrality. Similarly, he shall not take active part in any 
effective action which might be proposed on the basis of Article 
VIII of the treaty of March 30 of the same year.” 15 Here 
the public obligation made between seven Powers to defend the 
integrity of Turkey is set aside by a private obligation made 
with one of these Powers. Another case, to which we shall have 
to refer later, is the secret agreement of Italy with France in 
1902, which seems hardly compatible, in “honor,”’ with the 
continued adherence of that country to the Triple Alliance.'® 
Has anything been altered by the War for Right? It hardly 
seems so. For the obligations of the League of Nations, under 
a covenant publicly signed by over fifty States, are at present 
held so lightly by certain States that they have formed, contrary 
to that covenant, secret military agreements with other States, 
which they refuse to register as the covenant requires. Again, 
in the recent discussion on the treaty of mutual guarantee at 
Geneva (1923) it was openly contended that treaties of alliance 
between a few States should be permitted, because otherwise they 
would be made in secret, contrary to the Covenant. Most likely 
that is true; but it throws an interesting light on international 
morality as it is still understood and practised. What that mo- 
rality really is, is pretty well summed up in the following remarks 
of a German writer, not particularly cynical, but candid, as Eng- 
lishmen seldom are: “It may be the duty of any State to break 
a treaty when its vital interests demand it, and the statesman or 
ruler who is faced with this question will have to calculate whether 
the moral loss, in reputation and confidence, which results from 
such a breach is not greater than the immediate practical gain. 
This question has been answered in different ways at different 
times. But those who live in glass houses should not throw 


stones.” 27 
Io, 1, 1p. Lh. 


16 See below, p. 95. 
17 Haller, “Die Aera Biilow,” p. 98. 
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§ 6. NationaL Honor 


When this kind of attitude is the one forced upon statesmen 
by the conditions in which they work, what are we to say about 
“national honor”? Honor is one of the words which excite so 
much passion that it is difficult to discover precisely what the 
passion is about. An American writer’ has collected over a 
hundred instances of the use of the word by politicians, historians, 
and the like, and some of his examples are surprising. Thus, 
according to Maximilian Harden, German “honor” demanded 
the annexation of Belgium. French “honor” demanded that the 
question of Morocco should not be submitted to an international 
conference. On the other hand, German “honor” required that 
it should. Japanese “honor” demanded that Japan should pre- 
dominate in Eastern Asia. Other examples of what honor pre- 
scribes are: Breaking a treaty that no longer expresses the 
actual relations between the Powers (Treitschke). Breaking the 
American Peace Commission treaties, for these “it would be dis- 
honorable to break, but far more dishonorable to keep” (Roose- 
velt). Going to war against your ally. Italy did this in the 
Great War, and d’Annunzio said, “Blessed are the young men 
who hunger and thirst after honor, for their desire shall be ful- 
filled.” When the Russians in 1914 mobilized against Austria 
they gave the reason that “Russia is offended in her honor as 
a Great Power and compelled to take corresponding measures.” 
On this Conrad von Hoetzendorff remarks, “‘What the honor of 
Russia had to do with the Austro-Serbian conflict is not compre- 
hensible; very strange is the suggestion that Austria-Hungary 
should not have felt wounded in her honor as a Great Power 
by the criminal conduct of Serbia.” ? 

Such examples do not leave the observer with a very clear 
notion of what Governments and nations understand by honor. 
It may, perhaps, help us in our quest if we note that that senti- 
ment never seems to operate if it is divorced from interest; a 
fact which leads to the conjecture that it is only a mask thrown 
over interest to make it look attractive to generous or scrupulous 
spirits. In this connection it will be useful to quote the famous 
speech made by Mr. Lloyd George in 1911 at the time of the 
Moroccan crisis. “If,” he said, ‘a situation were to be forced 

1 Leo Perla. 21V, p. 142. 
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upon us in which peace could only be preserved by the surrender 
of the great and beneficent position Britain has won by centuries 
of heroism and achievement, by allowing Britain to be treated, 
when her interests were vitally affected, as if she were of no ac- 
count in the Cabinet of Nations, then I say emphatically that peace 
at that price would be a humiliation intolerable for a great country 
like ours to endure. National honour is no party question.” The 
transition here from interest to honor might be called classical. 
It reveals the whole position. Honor will only be defended by 
arms if, and when, it is believed to coincide with interest. It 
is, in fact, a word without content, employed to excite or to 
sustain emotions. Interest, on the other hand, has a content, 
though it may be questionable whether it has one worth fighting 
for.® 

However that may be, there is no doubt that diplomats are 
not expected to behave in what is regarded, in private life, as 
an honorable way; nor do they expect such behavior from one 
another. They are, indeed, from the nature of their employment, 
constantly in positions where to tell the truth would be a kind 
of betrayal. They may be frank with allies; they will hardly 
be frank with potential enemies. A curious and much discussed 
case is that of 1908, when Austria occupied Bosnia. Previously 
to this act the Austrian Minister, Aerenthal, came to an agree- 
ment with the Russian Minister, Isvolski, according to which 
the Austrian occupation was to be one side of a bargain, the other 
part being the freedom of the Straits. But Aerenthal took action 
independently, without waiting till Isvolski had secured the con- 
sent of the Powers to the opening of the Straits. This action 
embittered Isvolski so much that he is said never to have for- 
given Austria, and to have worked, from that time, for the war 
which came in 1914.4 

Let us take another example of the morals of diplomats. In 
1877 Crispi is endeavoring to persuade Bismarck to make an alli- 
ance with Italy, “in case we should be forced into war with 
France and Austria’; and he tempts him with the spoils of Ger- 
man Austria.®> In the same year he is announcing to the editors 


3 For some further discussion and examples of the use of the word honor, 
see the author’s “The Choice Before Us,” pp. 151 seq. 

4For this episode see below, pp. 167 seq. 

5 Crispi, ii. pp. 34 seq. 
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of Austrian journals his friendship for Austria and the necessity 
for preserving her Empire. Further, this man, who had played 
a leading part in liberating Italy, urges on Germany the need 
of maintaining friendly relations with Russia in order that Po- 
land may be securely kept under.’ Whether this is a breach 
of “honor” or not I leave to casuists. It is certainly not the 
conduct that would generally be associated with an honorable man. 

These examples are taken from the actions of foreign states- 
men. What about the British? The annexation of Egypt, fol- 
lowing pledge after pledge to evacuate, we commonly regarded 
as an example rather of “muddling through” than of duplicity, 
though it may be doubted whether we should take so lenient a view 
if any other State behaved in a similar way. British statesmen, 
in fact, find themselves in the same dilemmas as statesmen of 
other countries. Of these, one is the conflict between the secrecy 
demanded and practised in international policy and candor to- 
ward other States and even toward one’s own people. A well 
known case is that of the premature publication by the “Globe” 
newspaper of the treaty with Turkey secretly entered into by 
Beaconsfield before the Congress of Berlin publicly met. Lord 
Salisbury, challenged on the subject in the House of Lords, said 
that the report was “wholly unauthentic and not deserving the 
confidence of your Lordships’ House.” It was, in fact, mistaken 
in only one unimportant point. As the author of the “Life of 
Beaconsfield” puts it: “the Government vented its vexation in 
somewhat random denials.” ® But the clear-sighted authoress of 
the “Life of Lord Salisbury” makes the following pregnant 
remark: “In that perennially disputed dilemma of consistency, 
where truth and honour are opposed, he [Lord Salisbury] un- 
doubtedly held that honour should have the preference.” ® We 
come in these words upon yet another sense of that curious word 
“honor.” Whether in fact it is opposed to truth I leave to the 
reader to decide; adding only that when Lord Salisbury was 
informed that a certain politician had expressed his reprobation 
of this particuar falsehood, his comment was: “I am glad that 
I have been warned. I shall be careful never to entrust him with 
assecret.: 

The truth is that even the most naturally honorable men can- 

®Qb., ii, p. 82. TIb., ii, p. 50. 

SVI, p. 303. 9 “Life,” ii, p. 263. 
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not always escape from these dilemmas. Lord Grey of Fallodon 
seems to be a man by nature and inclination simple and straight- 
forward. But when it came to negotiating a naval agreement 
between Russia and England in 1914, and secrecy was considered 
essential, his attitude both to the German Ambassador and to the 
House of Commons was, to say the least, not candid. It is 
clear that a condition of anarchy between States, where forces 
are always ready to break loose and secrecy is therefore essential, 
is not compatible with honesty. And, if “honor” implies honesty, 
there are few statesmen who can be regarded, in their conduct 
of international affairs, as men of “honor” in any but a Pick- 
wickian sense. 

This view of diplomacy, which I believe to be true, may, of 
course, and probably will, be disputed. But its truth is not es- 
sential to my main argument. On the contrary, if it be denied, 
then my case is the stronger, not the weaker. For then it will 
be clear that the armed anarchy produces war, even though all 
the diplomats be archangels. For war is the continuing fact; 
and if it does not arise from the obliquity of the agents, it must 
arise from the medium in which they have to work. The point 
is put with lucidity by Mr. Churchill, who has the gift to per- 
ceive essential facts. ‘‘When one looks,” he says, “at the 
petty subjects which have led to wars between great countries 
and to so many disputes, it is easy to be misled by the idea 
that wars arise out of the machinations of secret diplomacy. But 
of course such small matters are only the symptoms of the dan- 
gerous disease, and are only important for that reason. Behind 
them lie the interests, the passions, and the destiny of mighty 
races of men; and long antagonisms express themselves in trifles. 
‘Great commotions,’ it was said of old, ‘arise out of small things 
but not concerning small things.’ The old diplomacy did its 
best tc render harmless the small things; it could not do more.” 

What Mr. Churchill calls the “interests, the passions, and the 
destiny of mighty nations” J should call their illusions, their cupid- 
ity, and their pride. But if, so far as diplomacy is concerned, his 
statement be accepted, the case I am making is only the more con- 
vincing. For it must then be concluded that the anarchy of armed 
States defeats the good intentions of the most admirable of men. 
Accidents of human weakness, folly, and crime are ruled out, 


10 See below, p. 305. Ih] DOSS: 
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and the stark fact remains alone in all its nakedness: the armed 
anarchy of itself produces war. 

Under these conditions it is hardly possible that the relations of 
States should be determined by anything but a balance of advan- 
tage and power. For that reason those relations change, like 
the figures in a kaleidoscope ; and even though they may for a con- 
siderable period assume a certain permanence, yet that is no 
guarantee of perpetuity; for they are based not on natural syrn- 
pathy and community of purpose, but on considerations of tem- 
porary advantage. A good example of this truth is the relation 
between England and France. For several centuries these two 
countries regarded one another as natural enemies, for the simple 
reason that they were both Great Powers and that they lay on op- 
posite sides of the Channel. Then came the rise of the naval 
power of Germany, and in a few years she had become the enemy 
and France the friend. This fact is reflected in our policy all over 
the world. We may quote in particular the following curious 
parallelism. In 1885, France and Russia being then our enemies, 
Lord Randolph Churchill saw wars in the offing, both between 
France and Germany and between England and Russia. Being 
anxious to guarantee the Indian Empire against Russia, he sug- 
gested, in conversation with Count Wilhelm von Bismarck, that 
Persia should be jointly guaranteed by England and Germany, and 
that “the whole settlement in Persia, including the railways, 
should be in German hands.” 12 Twenty years later Russia is 
the friend and Germany the enemy; and Sir Edward Grey, under 
the same preoccupation, arranges that the military, political, and 
economic control of Persia shall be divided between England 
and Russia in order to keep out Germany. Incidentally, Lord 
‘Randolph was of opinion, in 1885, that “war would do England 
good, though the majority of the people are not disposed for it.”’ +8 
How many people thought that in 1914? And how many will be 
thinking it ten years hence? But ten years hence, if things go on 
as they are now going, the enemy may be France and the friend 
Germany. Plus ga change plus c’est la méme chose. One thing, 
and one thing only, is permanent. To any given nation it is al- 
ways clear that all the Right is on its own side and all the Wrong 
on the side of the Power that for the moment is the enemy. 


12 Ger. Docs., iv, p. 135. 18Tb., p. 136. 
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§ 7. PuBLIc OPINION AND THE Press 


The cause of this curious phenomenon I must not attempt to 
elucidate here. It goes back, very likely, to instincts that de- 
scend from our animal ancestors. But though I will not attempt 
to explain, I will briefly illustrate. Of all recent wars there is; I 
suppose, none that is more generally and more justly condemned 
than the Crimean. It was at once unnecessary and fruitless; for 
the peace that concluded it was torn to pieces in the course of the 
next decades. But at the time the war was popular; so much so 
that it was in the end forced upon a reluctant Government by an 
impatient public opinion. Yet this opinion was in a state of com- 
plete confusion as to why it wanted war. As a recent writer 
puts it: “The Whigs and Tories were united in demanding im- 
mediate war with Russia. But there was no agreement as to its 
justification or its objects. Some declared that the war would 
never have come had there been a firm policy in the Cabinet. 
Others believed that Russia had determined to go to war in any 
case, and had been preparing the war ever since the time of Peter 
the Great.2, One speaker began his speech by stating that the 
Government had shown no reason why the people of England 
should go to war; went on to declare that we were about to en- 
ter upon a religious war ‘for the Holy Places,’ led by that author 
of all mischief the Pope; and ended by demanding that England 
should strike a blow at the heart of Russia and proclaim the re- 
establishment of the Kingdom of Poland. Other members vari- 
ously claimed that the war was to avenge the massacre of Sinope, 
to preserve the balance of power, the independence and integrity of 
the Sublime Porte, and the rights and the freedom of the Chris- 
tian minorities in the Ottoman Empire, ‘to give liberty to the 
democracies of Hungary and Poland,’ to secure the freedom of the 
Straits, the honour of the British Empire, the triumph of Right 


1 Lord Aberdeen having made some rather lukewarm remarks in the House 
of Lords, suggesting the possibility of making peace, some citizens of 
London wrote to the Lord Mayor requesting him to summon a public meeting 
“for the purpose of giving public and marked emphasis to the determination 
of the country never to make peace with Russia.” This is a rather extreme 
example of the “will to victory.” (“Aberdeen,” ii, p. 236.) 

2 Compare the common statement, during the late war, that Prussia had 
been preparing for the war—that particular war !—since the time of Frederick 


the Great. 
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against Might, and civilisation against barbarism.’’ The author 
comments as follows: “It is a curious picture. In a palace on 
the Bosphorus sat the Sultan, a fleshy and irascible debauchee, 
usually intoxicated and always lethargic, surrounded by a group 
of Mohammedan fanatics of whose plots to supplant him he was 
dimly aware, and whose ability to rouse the fury of a priest- 
ridden mob kept him in abject terror and peevish submission. In 
England were public halls crowded with respectable shopkeepers, 
evangelical maiden ladies and stolid artisans, enthusiastically prof- 
fering their lives and money in the service of this obese little ty- 
rant in a fez whose name they could not pronounce and whose 
habits of life were as unknown to them as those of a prehistoric 
monster.” 3 

The Crimean War is an extreme case. But the phenomenon 
is constant. Let friction arise between two States, and let war 
appear to be in the offing, and great sections of public opinion will 
always favor war. For example, in the late seventies France was 
contemplating the annexation of Tunis. It was a rather hazard- 
ous operation, although at the Congress of Berlin she had received 
carte blanche from the Powers to perform it. The biographer of 
Crispi writes: “The thought of a military expedition was still 
far off, but a great power, public opinion, had been brought into 
action which, incited by the Press, ended by determining Govern- 
ment action. A few Parisian journals thought to stem the cur- 
rent, but only brought the reproach of being unpatriotic upon 
themselves.” * Again, in 1911, when the crisis about Morocco 
was acute between Germany and France, M. Jules Cambon, French 
Ambassador in Berlin, wrote to his Government: “The political 
parties, and even the Socialists, spurred on by the approach of 
the elections, began to chant ‘Deutschland tber alles.’ That is 
serious, and a German politician of great talent said yesterday that 
the danger of the present moment was not in the facts, but in the 
opinion the two countries had of them; and that public opinion in 
Germany seemed to him more exasperated than in France. That 
is an element which makes transactions difficult on both sides.” 

What is this public opinion that thus intervenes sometimes to 
embarrass, sometimes to support? No question is more difficult 
to answer exhaustively. But one thing is pretty clear. The 
opinion, whatever its deeper roots, is elicited and made effective by 

8 Martin, pp. 186, 227. 4 Crispi, ii. p. 107. 
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a few people who make it their business to evoke it. In that there 
is nothing to complain of; it is essential, if government is to rest 
on popular consent. But with the increase of the electorate, and 
its education in the mechanical art of reading, there has come into 
existence that enormous power which we call the Press. All 
through the despatches which record the history of the last fifty 
years runs, like a continuous thread, this particular influence, 
creating fear, suspicion, irritation, and the object in all countries 
of solicitude, pressure, or stark bribery on the part of the harassed 
Governments. What, then, is the Press? It is an agency whose 
first object is to make money. To do this it must attract the 
widest possible public; and to do that it must appeal to their idle- 
ness, their sensations, or their passions—to anything rather than 
their reason. But for such an appeal nothing is so good as war. 
I will adduce in evidence a famous journalist, Mr. Kennedy Jones, 
one of the founders of the “Daily Mail.” He has given us a 
table of the topics which are the best sellers for a newspaper, and 
first in order comes war, “which,” he tells us, “not only creates a 
supply of news but a demand for it.”° “The Crimean War,” 
he adds, “gave to The Times phenomenal prosperity and prestige, 
and was an ultimate cause of the creation of the penny daily.” 
The Indian Mutiny enabled the “Standard” to reduce its price to 
a penny. In the Franco-Prussian War the circulation of the 
“Daily Telegraph” rose from 50,000 to 150,000. In the Egyp- 
tian War it rose to 250,000. In the South ‘African War the 
circulation of the “Daily Mail” rose from 500,000 to over 1,000,- 
000, while the Great War “brought back The Times from two- 
pence to threepence and restored to it all its prestige and pros- 
perity.”’ ® 

It would, no doubt, be rash and improper to infer from these 
facts that all newspapers are ready at all times to urge war. But 
the facts do, at any rate, show what pressure there must be in that 
direction. Examples of this go back a long way, and one or two 
may be usefully adduced. The occupation of Tunis by the French, 
as has been mentioned, had been privately assented to by the 
representatives of the Powers at the Congress of Berlin. But 


5 “Fleet Street and Downing Street,” p. 198. 

6T am not concerned with the question why and under what conditions it 
may pay the proprietors of a newspaper to raise or to lower their price 
by a penny. The same cause, it would seem from the above, may produce 
both effects. 
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some years later, when it began to be actually engineered, there 
was gteat opposition, especially in England. Says a French 
writer: ‘The [English] Press began to take fire, and the an- 
noyance of the English Ministers found support in the intemper- 
ate manifestations of opinion.” He cites “The Times’ as say- 
ing that it is impossible that the French should seriously think of 
establishing colonies on the coast of Africa, for that would result 
in war between France, and England.‘ Later on, in the eighties, 
the French and the English are quarreling over the Niger, and the 
French advance in that direction produced in the English Press 
“a really extraordinary campaign.” ® In 1898, on the question of 
Fashoda, ‘the London Press, by the fury of its invectives, dis- 
turbed even British Phlegm,’® And after the British diplomatic 
victory in that year the ‘Daily Mail” wrote that the event must 
be exploited in such a way as to impose upon the French the will 
of Britain in all parts of the world where the two nations met.’° 

These examples are from the English Press, which is, or was, 
less rather than more irrational than that of some other nations. 
In countries where passions are more violent the Press will be 
more violent too. And when the Serbian statesman Mijatovich 
tells us that “practically the whole Austro-Hungarian and Serbian 
Press had been openly at war since 1903, and the hostilities grew in 
violence every year,’ 1+ we know that one of the causes of the 
Great War is being exposed. 

To an engine of such potency Governments cannot afford to 
be indifferent. British Governments, so far as is known, confine 
themselves, at any rate in time of peace, to private representa- 
tions or to the communication to the newspapers of such facts 
or views as they desire to have laid before the public.1? Some- 
times the connexion between a minister and a newspaper has been 
continuous and close. This was the case with Palmerston and 
the “Morning Post’’ at the time of the Crimean War.1® But such 
evidence as exists seems to show that the British Press hitherto has 
jealously preserved its independence of Governmental or even of 
higher influences. A rather interesting example has been recently 


7 Darcy, “L’Afrique,” p. 119. 8Ib., p. 241. 
9Tb., p. 436. 10Tb., p. 453. 
11 Page 233. 


12 See, e.g., “Life of Lord Granville,” i, p. 67; “Diaries of W. S. Blunt,” 
“Greville’s Memoirs,” “Life of Delane,” etc. 
13 See Martin; passim. 
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revealed to us. The authority is the late Kaiser, Wilhelm, not 
the most accurate of men. But the case seems to deserve quota- 
tion. In the years 1901-02 “The Times” had been peculiarly ac- 
tive in working up anti-German feeling. But at that time some 
members of the Government, supported by King Edward, were 
nibbling at a German alliance. The King sent a trusted envoy 
to “The Times” to ask them to desist from their campaign. The 
reply was that the great newspaper was always ready to ful- 
fil his Majesty’s wishes, but that on this occasion—this occa- 
sion only—it was unable to do so. His Majesty, we are told, 
“is very deeply disappointed and grieved.” 14 Whatever may be 
thought otherwise of the policy of “The Times,’”’ on this oc- 
casion it seems to have been independent even of royal influence. 

On the Continent, the relations between Governments and the 
Press have gone much further than in England. Certain Govern- 
ments, indeed, appear to be in the habit of bribing not only the 
Governmental but the Opposition Press, in order to keep opposition 
within reasonable limits. A curious example of this is the fact, 
elicited in the French Chamber, that during the war the Govern- 
ment was supplying money to the “Defeatist” organ called the 
“Bonnet Rouge.” “The Council,” we are told, ‘considered that 
it was better in the interests of national defense to take under its 
wing a paper which had influence over a certain part of the popu- 
lation.” 15 We may cite also the following passage written by 
Isvolski in Paris about an anti-Russian campaign in the German 
Press. ‘‘M. Doumergue,” the Ambassador says, “has told me 
that up to now he had not succeeded in establishing the true causes 
of this concerted campaign of the German Press against us, but 
that he did not doubt that it had been undertaken with the knowl- 
edge and consent of the Berlin Government. According to M. 
Jules Cambon, the well informed French Ambassador at Ber- 
lin, the most probable hypothesis is that they want to prepare public 
opinion for new military expenses, either for the renewal of their 
artillery or for an increase of the fleet.”*° This would be 
an example of a Government stirring up ill will abroad for the 
sake of the reactions upon policy at home. That, perhaps, may 
not be a very common occurrence. But we have a good deal of 


14 Ger. Docs., xvii, p. 209 note. — 
15 Report in “Manchester Guardian,” December 17, 1924. 


16 “Livre Noir,” ii, p. 243, March 1914. 
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evidence of transactions which to Englishmen may seem strange. 
It appears to be common on the Continent for foreign Ambas- 
sadors to bribe the Press in the interest of their own country. 
Some examples of this may be here adduced. In 1913, according 
to Isvolski, the Turkish Ambassador at Paris “has constant 
relations with the Press, and, in spite of the penury of Turkish 
finances, states that he has at his disposal considerable sums 
wherewith to act upon journalists.” 17 Again: “It seems that 
the Turks have promised the French Press five millions, the 
fourth, or fifth part in bullion. The ‘Libre Parole’ is said to 
have had 100,000 francs. The sums are distributed by the house 
of Lenard and Jatislowski on the security of State bonds.” *® 
Judging indeed from the evidence available (which must be 
but a tiny fraction of the whole), it is the practice of many, 
perhaps of all, Governments to work upon the Press of the coun- 
tries to which their Ambassadors are accredited. Thus the Italian 
‘Ambassador in Constantinople wrote to Sir Charles Dilke in 1888 
that ‘the greater part of the Italian Press was bought up by the 
Gambetta-Wilson group, in such a way that Italian opinion was 
directed from Paris by the Italian newspapers as it had already 
been by the Stefani-Havas agency.” 19 In 1904 a German diplo- 
mat refers casually to the large sums expended by the French 
Government on the Italian Press.2° But particularly interesting 
to us are the efforts of the Central Powers during the crisis that 
preceded the Great War. Of this we have plenty of evidence in 
the German Documents. Thus Count Jagow telegraphs to the 
German Ambassador in Rome: “Please wire whether your Ex- 
cellency requires money to influence the Press, and how much.” 2? 
On the twenty-first he directs his Ambassador in Vienna to urge 
the Austrian Government to apply money to this purpose.??, On 
the twenty-fifth the German Ambassador in Rome reports that 
his Austrian colleague has received 300,000 francs to expend upon 
the Press, and asks whether he can count upon 30,000 to 40,000 
marks from Berlin for the same purpose.?? Turning now to Rus- 
sia, we find Isvolski, when Ambassador in Paris, peculiarly ac- 
tive in this business. Here, for instance, is an interesting extract 


17 “Livre Noir,” ii. p. 124. 18 Tsvolski, iii, p. 218. 
19 Dilke, “Life,” 1, p. 478. 20 Ger, Docs., xix, p. 36. 
21 Kautsky, No. 47. 22Tb., No. 97. 
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from one of his despatches: “If we are now really decided to 
broach the question of the Straits, it is especially important to 
take care to have here ‘une bonne Presse.’ In this regard, how- 
ever, I have unfortunately been deprived of my chief instrument, 
as nothing has come of my constant requests to provide me with a 
sum for the Press. Naturally I shall do everything in my power, 
but this is just one of those questions in which public opinion by 
reason of ancient tradition is inclined to be against us. The 
Tripoli affair can be taken as an example of how useful it is 
here to use money for the Press. I know that Tittoni [Italian 
Ambassador] worked the chief French papers thoroughly and 
with an especially liberal hand. The results are obvious.’ 4 
The embarrassment here shown owing to lack of money was not 
permanent. For the next year, July, 1912, Isvolski claims that 
he has corrected certain misunderstandings which were clouding 
the relations between France and Russia. ‘This result was ob- 
tained by my energetic personal influencing of the principal French 
newspapers, while similar and naturally even more effectual steps 
were taken by Poincaré.” ?° In October, 1912, M. Sazonoff 
grants another 300,000 francs for this purpose.?® And it is in- 
teresting to note that this was expended, in part, in bribing the 
French Press to support the military law of 1913, in which Rus- 
sia had an interest, just as France had an interest in the military 
development of Russia.?7 In return the Russian Government 
expects “friendly support in Balkan affairs.” 7° In the distribu- 
tion of the money French statesmen of eminence were concerned. 
M. Klotz expressed his desire to name the recipients, who should 
be, he said, “the directors and the Parliamentary reporters.” ?° 
M. Poincaré himself did not disdain to offer his collaboration. 
“My conversation with M. Poincaré has convinced me that he is 
inclined to give us his help in the matter before us and to suggest 
the most suitable plan for distributing the money.’”’ Incidentally, 
the President revealed the fact that large sums were being dis- 
tributed in Paris and the provinces for purposes directed not only 
against Russia but against the Triple Entente. According to his 
information, these sums were derived from an international group 


24“Ts Germany Guilty?” ii. p. 107, October, 1911. 

25 Siebert, p. O51. 26 Tsvolski, ii, p. 324; cf. iii, p. 202. 
27Tb., ili, p. 204. 281b., p. 200. 

29Tb., p. 207. 
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whose center was London.®° M. Tardieu also appears as an inter- 
mediary. ‘There are various ways,” says the financial representa- 
tive of Russia, “of influencing the Press. One of these the Am- 
bassador applies with great assiduity. He sees Hedeman every 
day, and Tardieu every two days.” ®4 We have even a note of the 
way in which one of the checks was to be distributed.*? It runs 
as follows: 


OT ia AGAMTCENO  yce tus). ge tale sete OOe ELanICS 
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eTPtvenement’ <2". <3) 8 Ph ETE Ocoul sane 
Sy Aeon PS RS ee Oe Te ,000 Licanes 
“aor prance: 3% Sh) . Tpke ae a operands 
ResRaprel”’ “gec-ot p/ OSTP Sl ee Eoomatirenes 
piles Gil Bias’ feiss ited cee ee ee OOO ras 
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This subsidizing of the French Press by Russia seems to go back 
a long way, for we find as early as 1879 M. Waddington refer- 
ring to French newspapers (the ‘France’ and the ‘‘Estafette’’ ) 
which are in Russian pay.*8 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to illustrate the influence 
brought to bear upon the Press by representatives of foreign 
Powers. This, of course, is only one of many influences. But 
it is one specially relevant to our subject, and it may serve to 
indicate the more general truth that public opinion is not spontane- 
ous but manufactured. The conditions and limitations of its 
manufacture we cannot here attempt to disentangle. But we may 
say with some assurance that it is precisely in the region of foreign 
affairs that it is most malleable, for it is there that ignorance and 
indifference are most complete. International situations are 
created in secrecy behind the scenes by Governments who then, 
when the crisis comes, represent the facts as they desire to have 
them seen. The public has no means of effective criticism, for it 
has no knowledge; the simple primitive passions are called at 
once into existence; young men go off in their thousands and their 
millions to kill and to die; and in the end it is found that the whole 
pother was about nothing that had anything to do with the real 
welfare of any real persons. One State rises, another falls; there 

30 Isvolski, ii, p. 317. 811b., ii, p. 322. 

82 Jb., iii, p. 351; cf. Conrad, iii, p. 72. 33 Ger. Docs., iii, p. 392. 
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is a shift in the balance of power; a great mass of individuals 
(the only realities) are injured or ruined, physically or morally, 
or both; and the machine, after a brief halt, starts again, to run 
along the old lines to the old catastrophe. So it will be, and so it 
must be, until people are ready and able to learn the lesson it is the 
object of this book to teach. 


§ 8. CoNcLUSION 


This circle of interconnected facts, of which we have given 
a brief analysis, the reader should carry in his mind throughout 
the succeeding chapters. States armed, and therefore a menace 
to one another; policies ostensibly defensive, but really just as 
much offensive; these policies pursued in the dark by a very few 
men who, because they act secretly, cannot act honestly; and this 
whole complex playing upon primitive passions, arousable at any 
moment by appropriate appeals from a Press which has no object 
except to make money out of the weaknesses of men—that is the 
real situation of the world under the conditions of the international 
anarchy. 

These conditions are commonly regarded as_ unalterable. 
Hence the view that war is a fate from which we cannot escape. 
I will cite in illustration the words of a typical militarist which 
express, I believe, the real opinion of most soldiers, sailors, politi- 
cians, journalists, and plain men: “Possibly in the future great 
coalitions of Powers will be able to keep the peace for long epochs 
and to avoid conflict with arms; but this will not be possible in 
permanence. ‘The life of man is unbroken combat in every form; 
eternal peace, unfortunately, a Utopia in which only philanthro- 
pists ignorant of the world believe. A nation which lays down its 
arms thereby seals it fate.” * 


1 Conrad, i, p. 169. 

-The application of this doctrine to Austrian conditions led Conrad to be 
always urging one or other of a series of wars. He names these in one 
place, as follows: : : 

(1) War against Italy with minimal precautions against Serbia and Monte- 
negro. 

(2) War against Serbia and Montenegro. : 

(3) War, together with Germany and Rumania, against Russia, with min- 
imal precautions against Serbia and Montenegro. 

(4) War against Italy, after a previous engagement against Serbia and 
Montenegro. 
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Those who hold this philosophy also devote their lives to mak- 
ing sure that it shall come true; for it is impossible to hold 
any view about life without thereby contributing to its realiza- 
tion. The confusion, in the passage quoted, between military 
conflict and other forms of struggle is patent to any one who 
can think. The same philosophy should conclude that civil war 
also is an eternal fact, a conclusion to which militarists are usually 
very much averse. But this much is certainly true, that until men 
lay down their arms, and accept the method of peaceable decision 
of their disputes, war can never cease. I believe it also to be self- 
evident that war in future cannot be waged without destroying 
civilization. While, therefore, there is any possibility left of 
converting men to humanity by showing them whither the path 
leads on which their feet are set, that effort ought to be made. I 
am not optimistic about the fate of my own contribution. But 
it is made honestly, and may, perhaps, be one mile-stone on the 
narrow road that leads to salvation. 

(5) War, together with Germany and Rumania, against Russia, after a 
previous engagement against Serbia and Montenegro. 

(6) War against Russia, Serbia, and Montenegro, with an alliance with 
Germany and Rumania. 

This is a rich and varied program. Its author adds, almost, one might 


think, with regret, that “war against Germany is not provided for, nor yet 
against Rumania, owing to the alliances” (ib., ii, p. 85). 


CHAPTER II 
GENERAL SKETCH, 1870-1914 
§ 1. FRANCE AND GERMANY 


Aa HE analysis of international policy given in the foregoing 
chapter is, I believe, in its main factors, applicable to all 
periods of history in which several States have existed side by side 
and reacted upon one another. It is not, however, essential to 
a comprehension of the causes of the Great War that this general 
view should be accepted. A reader, therefore, who has doubts 
and reservations may dismiss from his mind the general state- 
ment, and begin with that account of the relations of the Powers 
during recent years which is the particular illustration selected in 
this book. It is here that he will find the nearer causes of the 
Great War, whether or no he will also admit that these are but 
one set of variations on a single and persistent theme. 

In the present chapter we shall give a general sketch of recent 
history, starting from that year, 1870, which marks the temporary 
eclipse of France and the rise of Germany to the leading place 
in Europe. The first and most direct result of that shift in the 
kaleidoscope of events was a tension, which proved to be in- 
superable, between Germany and France. ‘This was due to the an- 
nexation of Alsace-Lorraine. Like all such seizures of territory, 
this was an unjust and unwise act. But it was at least as de- 
fensible as most of such appropriations. Alsace and part of Lor- 
raine were occupied by a population of German stock and speech. 
They had been detached from the German Empire in the course of 
the last two centuries by the force and fraud of French Monarchs. 
They had been, while in French hands, a constant threat to 
Germany. Moreover, as we are informed by an historian so 
learned as Lord Acton, “‘of all civilised countries France is the 
one least able to contend with decency that compulsory annexa- 
tion is acrime. For the most intense desire of almost all French- 
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men has been for the acquisition of territory not their own.” * 
Yet this nation resented the loss of two provinces, inhabited in 
great part by men of different and alien stock, with an intensity 
peculiar even in the history of those irrational bodies called 
States. So, at any rate, a student seems to be justified in saying, 
by such accounts of French opinion as are available. No doubt, 
in speaking in such a context of the “nation,” a historian is 
really speaking only of those interested in foreign policy, who, in 
all States, are but a minority of the population. No doubt, also, 
French policy varied with circumstances, and for many years the 
aspiration for recovery and revenge seemed an unrealizable dream. 
But the fact remains that never was any French Government pre- 
pared to wipe out the past and resume friendly relations with 
Germany at the cost of recognizing the annexation as an unalter- 
able fact. On this or that particular point the two countries 
might act in unison: where they had a common adversary; but the 
deep crevasse remained below the temporary bridges of snow, 
and Alsace-Lorraine was one of the permanent causes of the Great 
War. 

Subject to that general condition, the relations of France and 
Germany varied from time to time. The first years after 1870 
were full of rumors and alarms. The indemnity imposed by 
Germany seemed to Frenchmen monstrous, and was so, according 
to the standards then prevailing, though it was a bagatelle com- 
pared to what they were later to impose on her, and was, more- 
over, as its complete and rapid payment showed, well within the 
financial capacity of the country. But there were other causes of 
special anxiety. The continuance of the Republic was uncertain, 
and a revival of monarchy, such as seemed to be imminent when 
MacMahon was raised to the Presidency (1873), was generally 
regarded in Europe as a peril to peace. Moreover, military 
reorganization turned France, in the words of a French writer, 
into a “vast entrenched camp,” ? and Bismarck became suspicious 
and irritable. Whether at that time he really contemplated a 
“preventive” war we need not here pretend to determine. Prob- 
ably no one will ever certainly know. But at any rate he spoke 
as if he did. Thus he directed the German Ambassador in Paris, 
in the autumn of 1873, to say to the French Minister that “no 


1 Acton, “Historical Essays and Studies,” p. 254. 
2“Cambridge Modern History,” vol. xii, p. 96. 
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Government, if compelled, contrary to its wish, to recognize a 
war as inevitable, would be so foolish as to leave the choice of 
time and place to the adversary and to wait the moment most 
convenient for him.” The British Government took alarm, and 
cooperated with the Russians and the Italians to secure peace.* 
The queen wrote a personal letter to the German Emperor; and 
Bismarck, commenting on this letter and repudiating the suspicion 
contained in it, remarks that, though he would never advise his 
master to begin a war merely because, otherwise, an enemy may 
begin it first, yet “it is not well to give an enemy the assurance 
that one will, under all circumstances, await his attack.” 5 This 
suggests that he had hung war as a threat over France rather 
than actually intended to make it. At any rate, the immediate 
danger passed away with the fall of MacMahon and the con- 
solidation of the French Republic, and from that time onward 
there can hardly be even a suspicion that Bismarck was intending 
or desiring war with France. On the contrary, while steadily 
maintaining as irrevocable the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, he 
was ready and anxious to permit to France any compensation she 
might need in colonial expansion. Thus, for example, in 1879: 
“T think the Tunisian pear is ripe and that it is time for you 
to pluck it’’;® and in 1884: ‘What I want is to establish a sort 
of equilibrium on the sea, and France has a great role to play on 
this side if she will enter into our views.” * “Abandon the ques- 
tion of the Rhine and I will assist you to conquer at all other 
points the satisfactions you desire.” ® These latter approaches be- 
long to the years when the occupation of Egypt had alienated Great 
Britain from France, and when Bismarck himself was wrangling 
with the English over colonial questions. But such invitations 
were always regarded with suspicion by the French; and in 1884 
the French Ambassador in Berlin comments upon them as fol- 
lows. Bismarck, he reports, had said to him: “TI want to arrive 
at the point at which you will pardon Sedan as you pardoned 


8 Ger, Docs., i, p. 221. 

4 Von Eckardstein says that on May 10, 1875, Prince Gortschakoff and Lord 
Ampthill called on Bismarck to inform him that if Germany attacked France, 
Russia and England would side against her (ii, p. 102). 

5 Bismarck, “Gedanken und Erinnerungen,” ii, p. 178, cited Ger. Docs., i, 
Pp. 2903 note. 

6 Bourgeois et Pagés, p. 365. 7 Ibs P1303: 

8Ib., p. 380. 
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Waterloo.” Whereupon the Ambassador comments to his 
Government: “If we listen, perhaps one day one of his suc- 
cessors would say to our descendants, ‘I want you to pardon a 
new defeat and a new dismemberment as your fathers pardoned 
Sedan.’”’ He proceeds to denounce those “impious souls in 
France who had tried to justify the treaties of 1815, and thus 
to quench in our hearts our resentments at those lamentable am- 
putations.”® “T think,” he goes on, “that in the matter of dis- 
memberment a nation, unless it is prepared to meet with indiffer- 
ence the fate of Poland, ought never to pardon and never to for- 
get.” And he concludes: “To pacify the present and reserve 
the future, such is the program I have always had before my 
eyes.” 1° From this attitude of “reserving the future” no French 
Government, I think, ever departed.14 

Under these conditions Bismarck could never feel secure. The 
less so because, if he had to watch France on the west, he had also, 
and at times with yet more apprehension, to watch Russia on the 
east. ‘He desires peace,” Crispi reported in 1877, “and much re- 
grets to be obliged to admit that ‘two Powers, and two Powers 
only, France and Russia, are likely to disturb it.’’”’ +? To avoid the 
danger of an alliance between these two Powers was his con- 
stant preoccupation. But when he resigned in 1890, his succes- 
sors were unequal to that task, and the Franco-Russia alliance was 
formed in the early nineties. This gave to France a new self- 
confidence; and in 1896 we find her Minister, Bourgeois, saying 
to Crispi: “Let me inform you that the eyes of France are still 
fixed upon the lost provinces, and that nothing, no matter what 
may happen, will ever make her look elsewhere; no Frenchman 
will*ever accept the separation of Alsace and Lorraine from France 
as a definite and inexorable fact; the French will always make all 
other questions subordinate to this one.” 13 

In 1900, when the English were involved in the Boer War, an 
attempt seems to have been made at a continental combination 
against them. The facts, so far as ascertainable, seem to be these. 
On February 28, 1900, Count Muravieff, the Russian Foreign 

9He is referring to the Saar, a purely German territory, taken from 
France in 1815. 

10 Bourgeois et Pagés, p. 387. 

11 Grey (i, p. 285) says that before the war “the idea of the revanche had 


been ‘tacitly given up’”; but he advances no authority. 
12 Crispi, ii, p. 212. LSD aii, D, 330: 
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Minister, informed M. Delcassé that the Russian Government 
thought it desirable to approach the German with the proposal of 
a joint intervention by the three Powers in the interest of peace. 
Delcassé, who was skeptical, but did not wish to repel the Russian 
advance, replied that the proposal must proceed from Berlin. 
Thereupon the Russian Ambassador approached the German Gov- 
ernment, but received the reply that Germany could take no such 
action so long as she had to fear the hostility of the French, 
and that a guarantee by the three Powers of their European pos- 
sessions was a necessary preliminary. This would have meant 
the recognition by the French of the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. The 
Russian Ambassador pointed out that fact, and the negotiation 
ceased. So much appears to be agreed. But now, observe. 
Within a few days the Russian Chargé d’Affaires in London ap- 
proached the British Government with the story that Germany 
was continually endeavoring to persuade Russia and France to in- 
tervene on behalf of the Boers, but that Russia so far had steadily 
refused. The Duke of Devonshire, who reported this to von 
Eckardstein, added: ‘This is another example of the truthful- 
ness of the Russians, who turn everything upside down.” A little 
later the Prince of Wales showed von Eckardstein a paper in 
which it was stated that Germany had proposed joint action with 
France and Russia, holding out the prospect of the acquisition of 
British territory by Russia in Asia and by France in Africa. 
Von Eckardstein read this paper with astonishment, and attributed 
its composition to a French agent, Jules Hansen, who was a 
“phenomenon of mendacity and perfidy,” perpetually employed in 
the endeavor to separate Germany from England. The Prince 
appears to have been satisfied that this was the case, and said that 
in future he should put such communications into the waste-paper 
basket. This is the account of a German. The French his- 
torians, on the other hand, see in the whole episode a piece of 
German intrigue. They suggest (without giving evidence) that 
the original proposition came not from the Russians but from the 
Germans. With what view? “Something very bad!” say the 
French; and anyhow, ‘“‘Could a policy which employed such means 
be a policy of peace?” ** 

Thus it was that although, during the years 1875-1900, the 


14See Bourgeois et Pagés, pp. 286 seq., and Eckardstein, ii, pp. 167 seq. 
Cf. also below, p. 58. 
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French were usually antagonistic to the British, they were never 
willing to combine against them with Germany. England was 
thus able to pursue a policy of “splendid isolation” ; and when she 
abandoned it she turned not to Germany but to France. Of the 
provisions of the Anglo-French Entente of 1904 we shall speak 
later. It was a consequence, on the one hand, of the diplomatic 
defeat of France at Fashoda, which led her to feel that she must 
come to an arrangement with one of her enemies and to decide 
that she feared, or hated, Germany more than England; on the 
other hand, of the failure of the British Government in their ef- 
forts at an alliance with Germany and of their belief that a 
policy of isolation was no longer tenable. The result of the En- 
tente was a further recovery of self-confidence in France and a 
renewed pursuit of her policy of expansion, with a consequent 
greater readiness to face the chances of war with her eastern 
neighbor. 


§ 2. GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


That this situation was alarming to Germany the reader may 
be reluctant to admit. But if so, he forgets that Germany had 
to consider not only France but Russia, and that her relations 
with the latter were continually strained. There were indeed cir- 
cumstances making for good relations between the two States, 
such as the old cooperation in arms against Napoleon, the friendly 
relationship between the Kaiser and the Czar, and the common 
interest of both in the maintenance of the monarchic system. 
Moreover, in 1870, Russia had done Germany the service (or 
claimed to have done so) of preventing, by threat of arms, the in- 
tervention of Austria against her. But the Congress of Berlin 
(1877~78) produced a coolness, for Russia thought that Germany 
had not adequately returned this service by supporting her claims; 
and in the years that followed there was continual friction between 
the two States, in spite of the “League of the Three Emperors”’ 
(1881-87) and the Reinsurance Treaty (1887-90).1 

This friction was both accompanied and caused by the bristling 
of armaments on the frontier. On the importance of this fact, 
as affecting the relation between States, we have already dealt in 
our general survey. We will now illustrate it for this particular 


1 See below, Chap. III. 
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case. In 1879 Bismarck writes to the Kaiser that “the Russian 
arrangements are such that it needs only a single word from the 
Czar, a signature without motive and without responsibility, and 
the war is there; the army of the Vistula can invade us.”2 The 
same year he writes to the Austrian Ambassador, referring to 
some remarks of the Czar, that these in themselves might not 
be of importance, but that they gain significance by “the enormous 
military preparations which, in spite of financial difficulties, began 
immediately after the war, and the threatening movements of the 
troops on our frontier.” “TI have no confidence in Russian as- 
surances, which are contradicted by the facts of her armaments 
and her search for an ally.” Four years later we find the same 
situation. “We have no mistrust,” says the German Ambassador 
to the Russian Minister, “of your sovereign or yourself; but all 
proofs of good intentions and the most beautiful articles of Herr 
Katkow are of no avail so long as your cavalry and artillery 
marches threateningly upon our frontier. Tout est la; alter that, 
and the diplomatic picture will alter.’ To this the Minister re- 
plies that these demonstrations are regarded in Russia as an 
indispensable measure of security. No one wanted war with Ger- 
many, but there was a general anxiety lest Germany should attack.* 
The case, the reader will observe, is a typical illustration of one 
of our main contentions. 

That the friction thus engendered and maintained did not issue 
in actual war is due, no doubt, to the policy, capacity, and de- 
termination of Bismarck. But he was driven to resign in 1890, 
and, rightly or wrongly, he regarded the non-renewal of the Rein- 
surance Treaty with Russia in that year as a fatal error on the 
part of his successor. In any case, his resignation was followed 
at once by that Russo-French alliance which it had been the main 
object of his policy to prevent. Nevertheless it would not be true 
to say simply that, from that time on, the relations between Ger- 
many and Russia were continually hostile. There were indeed dan- 
gerous crises. For example, according to Witte, “several months 
before the outbreak of hostilities in the Far East,” the Russians 
“were busy preparing for what seemed an inevitable war with 
Germany and Austria Hungary.” ° But there were other factors 
at play, among them the curious influence exercised by the Kaiser 


2Ger. Docs., iii, p. 20. $Ib., pp. 68 seq. 
4Ib., p. 206. 5 Witte, p. 123. 
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over the Czar. So that Russian policy, even after the forma- 
tion of the Franco-Russian Alliance and the Anglo-Russian En- 
tente, was perplexing and sometimes alarming to her friends. 
Still, on the whole, it must be recognized that, from 1891 on- 
ward, Germany would reasonably regard herself as threatened 
with war on two fronts, and her policy is only explicable if this 
fact is remembered. 

Among the causes of the friction between Germany and Russia 
was. that between Russia and Austria. The Austro-German 
alliance dates from 1879 and continued till the outbreak of the 
Great War. Like all such alliances it was defensive in form. 
But the constant disputes between Russia and Austria could not 
fail to involve Germany. These disputes were due to the rivalry 
of the two Powers in the Balkans, which, after keeping the East 
in a ferment, on and off, for half a century, finally let loose the 
war of 1914. Bismarck, during his period of office, played the 
game of keeping the peace with his usual mastery. But his with- 
drawal left the cards in less skilful hands, and the annexation of 
Bosnia by Austria in 1908 proved to be the prelude of 1914. Of 
these events we shall have to speak in detail in a later chapter. 


§ 3. ENGLAND AND GERMANY 


In all this continental turmoil England, it might seem, was not 
directly interested. She had abandoned, in the sixteenth century, 
the policy of seizing territory in Europe, and was building up her 
Empire overseas. But, as is generally recognized (with admira- 
tion by Englishmen, with indignation by others), it was her in- 
terest to preserve what is called the “balance of power” upon the 
Continent in order that she might be secure in pursuing her own 
advantage elsewhere. She had therefore never, if she could help 
it, allowed a single Power to become too strong in Europe. The 
single Power which she had usually feared, and with good reason, 
was France. She did not therefore intervene in the Franco- 
German War, an abstention which, in the light of more recent 
events, has sometimes been regretted; and in spite of her action 
in 1875 against the supposed threat of Bismarck to renew the 
war against France, her relations with Germany, up to the turn 
of the century, were generally friendly. They were indeed more 

6 For this cf. Ger. Docs., v, xix, p. 490. 
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than that, for again and again there was talk of an actual alliance. 

The approaches came, in the first place, from Germany. ‘Ac- 
cording to a statement by Count Miinster, the earliest was made 
in 1875, but England was not then “ripe.” Again, in 1877, 
Lord Odo Russell reported to the British Cabinet a conversation 
with Bismarck on “Europe and Alliances,” adding: ‘How far 
was he sincere? There is no doubt that he has often expressed 
his desire for an English alliance.’’? And Lord Salisbury wrote: 
“Bismarck has made new propositions for an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance, which have happily not been accepted.” * At the 
Congress of Berlin Bismarck startled Lord Beaconsfield by an- 
other proposal for an alliance. The English Minister, on reflec- 
tion, was not unfavorable to the idea. On his return he was visited 
by Count Munster, who made a formal offer. Lord Beacons- 
field, in his account to the Queen, regretted that the earlier proposi- 
tion (1875) had been rejected, and added that “he was and al- 
ways had been favourable to the principle of alliance or good 
understanding with Germany.” He referred Count Minster to 
Lord Salisbury, and in the course of the conversation that en- 
sued it is interesting to note that the German Ambassador ex- 
pressed fear of a French invasion of Germany via Belgium, and 
was assured that Britain would never permit it. 

As to the proposed alliance, Count Munster reports that Bea- 
consfield expressed a strong wish for common action with Ger- 
many and Austria and for an alliance with both Powers.* Accord- 
ing to von Eckardstein, he actually drafted a treaty in 1880, and 
gave it to Lord Rowton to hand to Bismarck.® If this be the 
case, it would seem that the business was still being pursued up to 
the time of the change of Government in England. But in the 
year 1880 Gladstone came to power, with his pro-Russian and 
anti-Turkish policy, and there followed a period of colonial fric- 
tion with Germany and a consequent approach of Germany to 
France. The return of the Conservatives to power seems to have 


1 Eckardstein, i, p. 206. The editors of the German Documents find no 
evidence in their archives of this approach nor of that of 1876-77 (see iv, 
p. 3 note). ale 

2Gathorne Hardy, “Memoirs of Lord Cranbrook,” ii, p. 15. 
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4‘Tife of Salisbury,” ii, p. 367, and “Life of Disraeli,” vi, p. 486; Ger. 
Docs., iv, p. 12. 

5 Eckardstein, ii, p. 104. 
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brought England and Germany together again, and in the January 
of 1889 Bismarck made a formal proposal for an alliance be- 
tween the two countries, pledging either party to assist the other 
in the eventuality of a French attack. Lord Salisbury appears 
to have been favorable to such an arrangement, but he dared not 
bring it before Parliament for fear of incurring a defeat. Ac- 
cording to Count Herbert Bismarck, he expressed himself as 
follows: 

“Unfortunately we no longer live in the time of Pitt. Then 
the aristocracy was in power, and we could pursue an active policy 
which made England, after the Congress of Vienna, the richest 
and most respected of European Powers. Now the democracy 
rules, and has introduced a régime of persons and parties which 
has made every English Government dependent, unconditionally, 
on the aura popularis.” “This generation,’ he added, “can 
only be taught by events.”” While unable to accede to Bismarck’s 
desire, Lord Salisbury expressed the hope that circumstances 
might arise which would make it possible for him to pursue the 
idea. Meantime “‘we leave it on the table, without saying ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’; that is, unfortunately, all I can do at present.” * 

During the decade that followed British policy seems to have 
become even more unpopular than usual in the eyes of the world. 
This was due, in part, to the Jameson Raid, followed by the 
South African War; for public opinion in every State atones for 
its indorsement of the crimes of its own Government by indigna- 
tion at those of other Powers. At the end of this period we find, 
as has been noticed, attempts to combine the Continent against 
England. In 1899 Russia is suggesting an arrangement with 
Germany, on the basis that she should give to that Power economic 
openings in Asia Minor, while Germany should support her in 
her ambition to control the Straits. Germany, however, thought 
the compensation inadequate, was reluctant to quarrel with Eng- 
land, and required the inclusion of France in the arrangement, 
which would have meant the acceptance of the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Russia, indeed, insisted that the French Government 
had become reasonable on that subject, whatever might be the case 


6 Ger. Docs., iv, pp. 399 seq. 

TIb., p. 405. Such is the only account of this negotiation at present avail- 
able. For further light from English sources we must wait for the con- 
clusion of Lord Salisbury’s “Life.” 
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with French opinion; but Germany showed some well founded 
skepticism. Russia then hinted that if Germany rejected her 
advances she might make approaches to England; but that, too, the 
Germans were not very willing to believe.® 

Theereasons for the breakdown of these attempts at an anti- 
British combination seem to have been partly the permanent fact 
that the French could not forget Alsace-Lorraine, partly German 
mistrust of Russia and unwillingness to quarrel with England. 
Indeed, in spite of the friction caused by the Jameson Raid and 
the reaction against it in Germany, the Governments of the two 
States were still endeavoring to maintain or to recreate friendly 
relations. One sign of this was the agreement made with regard 
to the Portuguese colonies in Africa—an agreement so interesting, 
as an illustration of the principles of diplomacy, that it seems 
worth while for a moment to dwell upon it. 

In the year 1898 Portugal was endeavoring to negotiate a 
loan with England, and, as security, the revenues of the colonies 
were under discussion. Germany heard of this and decided to 
intervene, on that principle of “compensation” which we have 
seen to be one of the main pillars of diplomacy. Whether the 
British, before the German intervention, were proposing to com- 
bine colonial expansion with business is not clear from the in- 
formation available. But it seems likely that they intended to 
secure at any rate Lourenco Marques and the railway thence to 
Pretoria, in view of that South African War which appears to 
have been already decided upon, at any rate in the mind of Mr. 
Chamberlain. The Germans intervened and cried “halves”; and 
a long negotiation proceeded which is certainly not characterized 
by undue moderation on the part of those belated aspirants to 
colonial empire. In fact, they threatened the British. They 
said: “If you don’t meet us in this matter we shall oppose you at 
Lisbon, in combination with the French, and quite possibly com- 
bine with them against you in our general policy.” ® 

How seriously the British took these threats does not appear, 
but they were anxious at this time to be on good terms with Ger- 
many, and were, indeed, as we shall see,’® proposing an alliance. 
They were ready, therefore, to meet the Germans, and a treaty 
was negotiated on the following terms: If Portugal should want 


8 See Ger. Docs., v. xiv, chap. xcv. °%Ib., xiv, pp. 207, 301. 
10 See below, p. 61. 
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a loan, both States should participate in it. As security, the 
customs of North Angola and South Mozambique should be 
assigned to England, and those of South Angola and North Mo- 
zambique to Germany. The port of Lourenco Marques and the 
railway thence to Pretoria should be earmarked for England; and 
in case Portugal should be willing to dispose of her colonies, each 
Power should take the ports of which the customs had been as- 
signed to them. This was the essence of the public treaty, so- 
called, though there was apparently no intention of publishing it. 
To it was added a secret convention of which the principal article 
was that the two Powers agreed to oppose the intervention of 
any third Power in the territories in question, “either by way of 
loan to Portugal on the security of the revenues of those provinces, 
or by way of acquisition of territory, by grant, cession, lease or 
otherwise.” 14 Such agreements commonly portend the seizure 
by the Powers concerned of the territories dealt with. But in 
this case there were complications. The British, no doubt, wanted 
Lourencgo Marques and the railway, but they were not in a hurry 
about the rest, and most likely they did not relish having to make 
concessions to the Germans. Moreover, Portugal objected to 
pledging her colonies for a loan, and was able apparently to get 
accommodation in France without that sacrifice.*? The Anglo- 
German treaty thus came to nothing. But that was not the end. 
For in the next year, 1899, England renewed with Portugal her 
ancient treaty of alliance, going back to the seventeenth century. 
This treaty comprised a guarantee of all Portuguese territory, 
whether in Europe or outside it.13 So that we have the curious 
result that by one agreement, in 1898, England looked forward 
to the partition of the Portuguese colonies, and by another, in 
1899, she guaranteed the same territories against any other Power. 
Immediately afterward the South African War broke out and in- 
tensified that friction between England and Germany which, 
though it did not become definite between the Governments before 
1901, was to lead up to the Entente with France, the naval rivalry, 
and all the subsequent history. 


The year 1898 was the year of Fashoda and of the acutest 


11 See text in Ger. Docs., xiv, pp. 347 seq.; cf., also Brandenburg, p. 908, 
Eckardstein, ii, p. 205. 

12 Ger. Docs., xiv, pp. 272, 363. 

18 See text in Blue Book, C. 9088, 1808. 
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crisis in the relations of Great Britain and France; and presum- 
ably it was this situation, as well as the friction with Russia in 
the East, that led to new proposals for an alliance with Germany. 
This time the approach was made by the British. In February an 
interview took place between Chamberlain and the German Am- 
bassador, Count Hatzfeld, at the house of Alfred Rothschild. 
Chamberlain explained that isolation was becoming more and 
more disadvantageous to Britain, and suggested an alliance. The 
discussion was pursued with the German Government, which ex- 
pressed its doubts about the validity of an alliance which Parlia- 
ment might repudiate. Chamberlain replied that the proposals 
might be publicly laid before Parliament. But the German Gov- 
ernment objected that this.might disturb their relations with Rus- 
sia. The Germans were determined not to take this risk; and, in 
fact, the British proposal was communicated by the Kaiser to the 
Czar. In the course of his letter he says: ‘Now, as my old 
and trusted friend, I beg you to tell me what you can offer me 
and will do if I refuse.’ ** So that clearly the Germans en- 
deavored to use the British offer as a means of improving their 
relations with Russia. The Czar replied that “it is very difficult 
for me, if not quite impossible, to answer your question whether 
it is useful or not for Germany to accept these often-repeated Eng- 
lish proposals, as I have not the slightest knowledge of their value. 
You must, of course, decide what is best and most necessary for 
your country.” He dwelt upon the peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions of Russia and Germany, but made no further proposition.® 
It is interesting also to note that Chamberlain made it quite clear 
that if he could not make an arrangement with Germany he would 
endeavor to make one with France or Russia, and that the Ger- 
mans dismissed this as an impracticable idea. They were not 
frightened, then, by the possible alternative ; they saw no reason to 
endanger their relations with Russia; and they could not rely on 
an agreement made privately by a Government which would only 
be in office for a short time. Nor did they believe that, if the 
proposal were laid before Parliament, as Chamberlain suggested, 
it would be adopted. For these reasons they did not close with 
the offer.1® The British Government, however, did not abandon 


14 “Kaiser’s Letters to the Czar,’ No. 15. 


15 Ger. Docs., xiv, p. 250. : 
16 See Ger, Docs., xiv, chap. xci, and Fischer. 
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the idea. Chamberlain endeavored to convert British opinion, 
and in the autumn of 1899 made the famous speech in which he 
said: ‘We should not remain permanently isolated on the Con- 
tinent of Europe; and I think that the moment that aspiration 
was formed it must have appeared evident to everybody that the 
natural alliance was between ourselves and the great German Em- 
pire.” A little earlier, as may be remembered, the “Daily Mail” 
had talked of “rolling France in mud and blood.” 

Immediately after this episode came the South African War, 
and our relations with Germany were strained by the vehement 
hostility of their Press as well as by certain episodes at sea. It 
might have been expected, therefore, that the idea of an alliance 
would be finally dropped; but, in fact, it was not. The proposal 
was renewed in 1901. Chamberlain, Lord Lansdowne, and the 
Duke of Devonshire were its sponsors; Lord Salisbury was favor- 
able, and so was King Edward. Von Eckardstein reports a con- 
versation with the latter in which he said: “As you know, for 
years past I have always had the greatest sympathy with Ger- 
many, and indeed even to-day I am of opinion that England and 
Germany would be the most natural allies. Together they might 
police the world and preserve lasting peace. Of course, Germany 
requires colonies and economic expansion. She might have plenty 
of both, for there is place enough for England and Germany in 
the world.” But this readiness, on the part of some members 
of the Government, seems to have been met, on the part of Lord 
Salisbury, by hesitation, which finally was converted into opposi- 
tion. The Germans, on their side, were still cool and suspicious. 
They saw no advantage for themselves in the proposals unless 
England was prepared to join the Triple Alliance, thus engaging 
herself, when the casus fcederis arose, to defend Austria and 
Italy as well as Germany. This might have involved us in war 
with France over the Mediterranean or over the break-up of 
Austria. There was, moreover, the suspicion on the side of the 
Germans that England wanted to involve Germany in war against 
Russia.’7 The Kaiser states 18 that on being informed of Cham- 
berlain’s proposal for an alliance, he immediately inquired, 
“Against whom?” and that the answer from London was, 
“Against Russia.” “Chamberlain,” he says, “openly spoke about 


17 Ger. Docs., v, xvii, ch. 109, and Fischer. 
18 “Memoirs,” p. IOI. 
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a war to be waged later by England and Germany against Rus- 
sia.” '® That this would be the probable result of an alliance was 
also the view of the German Chancellor, von Bulow, who writes 
in his “Imperial Germany”: 2° “The danger was imminent that 
if Germany allied herself with England she would have to under- 
take the role against Russia that Japan assumed later single- 
handed. . . . In the event of a general war we Germans would 
have had to wage strenuously war on land in two directions, while 
to England would have fallen the easier task of further extend- 
ing her colonial empire without much trouble and of profiting by 
the general weakening of the Continental Powers.” Prince Bii- 
low does not say in so many words that the alliance would have 
been the signal for a European war, but the Kaiser does. ‘Prince 
‘Builow,” he writes, “in full agreement with me, declined politely 
but firmly to disturb the peace of Europe.” Whether the peace 
would, in fact, have been then disturbed is matter for conjecture. 
If it had been, the Great War would have come in a different 
form, and we should have seen England and Germany fighting 
France and Russia. That this did not happen is due to no in- 
herent preference for France over Germany, in either the Govern- 
ment or the people of England, but to the calculations or miscal- 
culations of statesmen about the balance of power. On such 
accidents, in the anarchy of international affairs, do the fates of 
all peoples depend. 

The Kaiser states, further, that the question of an alliance was 
raised again in 1905 between Prince Bulow and King Edward, 
but that the latter then said that “such a thing was not at all neces- 
sary in the case of our two countries, seeing that there was no real 
cause for enmity or strife between them.” 74. This, if true, is an 
interesting fact; because, on the one hand, the Kaiser, only the 
year before, had been negotiating the Treaty of Bjorkoe, which 
was intended to unite Russia, Germany, and France against Eng- 
land,22 and, on the other hand, England had already made her 


19 Tb., p. 304. ee 

20 P, 34, Eng. trans., ed. 1914. Mr. Asquith (“Genesis of the War,” p. 24) 
says that “from first to last there was no suggestion or hint that the pro- 
posed drawing together of Great Britain and Germany was inspired by or 
directed to hostility against Russia.” Perhaps the English did not say so, 
and may not have thought so. The question is, what would have been the 
probable result? 

21 “Memoirs,” p. 112. 22 See below, p. 114. 
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Entente with France, which was, to say the least, not favorable to 
the elimination of “enmity and strife” between England and Ger- 
many. 


§ 4. ENGLAND AND RUSSIA 


The Entente was, in fact, the sign that England had definitely 
turned away from Germany and toward France. Chamberlain 
had already threatened such a result as early as the autumn of 
1899,1 in case the negotiations with Germany should come to 
nothing; and again in 1901 he and the Duke of Devonshire had 
said that some members of the Cabinet were inclining that way, 
and that they themselves would do the same if an arrangement 
with Germany were impossible, though regretting the sacrifices 
they would have to make in Morocco, Persia, and China.? It 
must be added that by 1904 Germany had already become an ob- 
ject of alarm to England in consequence of her naval policy.* 
From the British point of view, if the danger could not be con- 
jured by alliance with Germany, it must be met otherwise; for, 
as we know, armaments are always a call for counter-armament, 
thus producing or increasing the friction that ends in war. By 
1904, therefore, England was ready to listen to French proposals, 
and France, as we have seen, was ready to make them. The re- 
sult was the Anglo-French Entente, and this carried with it, as a 
logical consequence, a further understanding with Russia, the ally 
of France. 

Russia, it is true, was, as France had been, what may be called, 
without much exaggeration, our “hereditary” enemy. The reason 
of this was our Indian Empire. For Russia was its only strong 
neighbor, and, in diplomatic practice, a strong neighbor, if not an 
ally, must be an enemy. It had therefore become a principle of 
British policy not only to protect the Indian frontier, which in- 
volved a continual extension of our influence in the direction of 
Russia, but also to keep Russia out of the Mediterranean; a policy 
which began to seem the more urgent when the cutting of the 
Suez Canal made that the normal route for reaching India by sea. 
As Austria and France had the same policy about the Straits, the 
closing of the Dardanelles to ships of war had become a principal 

1 Eckardstein, ii. p. 90. 2Tb., p. 236. 

3 See below, pp. 371 seq. 
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object of the three Powers, and, since 1841, a part of what is 
sometimes called the “public law” of Europe. It was reaffirmed 
in the Treaty of Paris (1856), in the Treaty of London (1871), 
and again in the Treaty of Berlin (1878). But at that time Lord 
Salisbury was of opinion that “the exclusion of Russia from the 
Mediterranean is not so great a gain to us as the loss resulting 
from our exclusion from the Black Sea.” He was therefore anx- 
ious that England should “withdraw from the international guar- 
antee, and reserve to herself the right of going to the Sultan’s as- 
sistance, with or without his summons, whenever she judged him 
to be acting under duress.” This, he thought, would lead to 
similar action by other Powers, so that, in fact, the result would 
have been the removal of all treaty obligations to the free passage 
of the Straits. This suggestion, however, seemed to the British 
Government rather extreme. They were willing that Britain 
should go to the assistance of the Sultan, but not that any other 
Power should do so. The point seems to have been met by the 
insertion in the treaty of a one-sided declaration by the British 
that “the obligations of His Britannic Majesty relating to the clo- 
sure of the Straits do not go further than an engagement with the 
Sultan to respect in this matter His Majesty’s independent deter- 
minations in conformity with the spirit of existing treaties.” 
“The distinction,” says a distinguished international lawyer, “be- 
tween engagements towards the Sultan only and those of a general 
European character seems to have been rather infelicitously chosen 
as a ground for Lord Salisbury’s practical conclusion, for he had 
himself said at Berlin that if Batoum had not been declared a free 
and commercial port England would not have been able to engage 
herself towards the other European Powers to interdict herself 
from entering the Black Sea.” ° But the author goes on to affirm 
that “in substance Lord Salisbury was, in our opinion, right.” 
Whether international lawyers of other countries take the same 
view I have not inquired. But it is certain that the Russian Gov- 
ernment did not, for they countered Lord Salisbury’s protocol 
by another, in the opposite sense, affirming that the closing of the 
Straits was a “European principle binding on the part of all the 
Powers, in accordance with the spirit and letter of existing’ trea- 

Ate ite p.20l 

5 Westlake, “International Law,” Part I, pp. 195-6, ed. 1904. For the 
question of the Straits, see also Ger. Docs., vii, p. 24, and XVili, chap. cxix. 
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ties, not only as regards the Sultan, but also as regards all the 
Powers signatory to those transactions.” Thus the British point 
of view was not adopted by other Powers, and an attempt made 
in 1885 to get it accepted by them was, as we have already seen, 
unsuccessful. The reason, no doubt, was that, in 1878, and, as it 
would seem, generally throughout this earlier period, the Russians 
were more afraid of the passage of the Dardanelles by a British 
fleet than anxious to penetrate them with their own. For, in the 
treaty known as the “League of the Three Emperors” (1881- 
87), the closure of the Straits was reaffirmed, and also in the 
“Reinsurance’’ treaty between Germany and Russia (1887-90). 

Russian policy, from that time on, continued to oscillate with- 
out much regard to Russian agreements. Thus, in the course of 
the negotiations for the treaty of alliance with France (1891-— 
3), M. de Giers told M. Ribot that Russia did not want Constan- 
tinople and intended to preserve the status quo.? A few years 
later, according to Count Witte, she was thinking of seizing the 
Straits by force and presenting the Powers with the accomplished 
fact.8 After the formation of the Entente with England British 
opposition seems to have weakened, and Sir Edward Grey agreed, 
in principle, to the opening of the Straits, if exit and entrance 
were guaranteed on equal terms to the war-ships of all States in 
time of war. He meant, presumably, by international agreement. 
But of that we shall have to speak later.® 

The closure of the Straits against Russia was part of the policy 
of maintaining the Turkish Empire. Hence our defense of that 
Empire in the Crimean War and in 1876-78. But it was al- 
ways doubtful whether Turkey could, in fact, be maintained, and 
its partition had floated before the Powers at many times for many 
years past. The difficulty was that there was no telling who 


6 See above, pp. 29 seq 

7 Yellow Book, Alliance Franco-Russe, 1918. 

8“Memoirs,” p. 187. Cf. Dillon, p. 242. 

§See “Livre Noir,” ii, p. 458 (1908). Cf. Siebert, pp. 190, 320, 417. It is 
odd, in view of these direct references to the question of the Straits in con- 
versations between Sir Edward Grey and the Russian Ambassador, held in 
in the years 1911-12, to find the former stating in 1914 to the German Am- 
bassador that “for more than five years England and Russia had not touched 
upon the Straits question in their discussions” (“Is Germany Guilty?” ii, p. 
117). It would seem, from a letter of Holstein’s (cited Eckardstein, ii, p. 
99), that Chamberlain was thinking, in 1809, of making an agreement with 
Russia at the price of satisfying her in the question of the Straits. 
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might profit by the partition, so that a wholesome fear hung about 
the whole question right up to the Great War. Lord Salisbury 
himself, as we have seen, as early as the crisis of 1876-78, was 
half inclined for a partition. ‘“A Government of some kind or 
other,” he wrote, “must be found for all these wretched oppressed 
multitudes. It cannot be left as a no man’s land. But the divi- 
sion of that kind of jetsam is peculiarly difficult. If the Powers 
quarrel over it the calamities of a gigantic war must be under- 
gone. If they agree, people call it a partition and denounce it as 
immoral.” 1° Later, as we have seen, he proposed to the Cabinet : 
“The abandonment of England’s traditional policy and the sub- 
stitution for it of a bold initiative in partition.’11 He finally 
gravitated to preservation, but had the brilliant idea of sending 
British officers, after the peace was signed, to improve Turkish 
administration, and thus gradually by a “pacific invasion” ap- 
propriate the Empire for Great Britain. As the authoress of the 
“Life” very aptly remarks: “In its political aspect this proposal 
did not err on the side of timidity. The collection of the entire 
revenue of the country by British officers and the control of its 
application to the expenses of government would have placed Eng- 
land in much the same position in Armenia and Mesopotamia 
and Northern Syria as she was subsequently destined to occupy 
in Egypt.” ?* The British are usually “destined,” while other 
States must seize; but ‘destination,’ judging by results, is even 
more successful in extending the boundaries of Empire. In this 
case, however, Lord Salisbury’s idea appears to have frightened 
Sir Stafford Northcote, on financial grounds, and the subsequent 
advent to power of the Liberals relegated it to the limbo of 
dreams. 

It appears, however, that later on, in the year 1895, Lord Salis- 
bury returned to the idea of a partition. According’ to the Ger- 
man sources, he made a definite proposal in that sense to the Ger- 
man Ambassador, and afterward to the Kaiser himself. The 
Kaiser and his Government thought that partition would involve 

10 “Life,” ii, p. 80. ; aid 

11Ib., p. 134. It seems odd, in the face of this, that a writer in the “Cam- 
bridge History of British Foreign Policy” should say that Salisbury was “as 
much opposed as the Prime Minister himself to the dissolution of the Turk- 
ish Empire” (iii, p. 109). True the Prime Minister himself was not very 
clear on the point (“Salisbury’s Life,” ii, p. 113). 

12 “Salisbury’s Life,” ii, p. 311. 
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a European war and declined to consider it. We have no account 
of this matter from the British side. But it seems that Lord 
Lansdowne informed the German Ambassador in 1902 that, ac- 
cording to notes left by Lord Salisbury, he had merely raised 
hypothetically the question of what might happen to the Turkish 
Empire in case it should collapse.** 

During the years that followed the Congress of Berlin, Brit- 
ish relations with Russia were continually strained, for by a 
gradual advance she was approaching the frontier of the Indian 
Empire. It was indeed agreed, in the seventies, that there should 
be a neutral zone preserved between the frontiers of the two States ; 
but Russia continued to advance. The Ameer of Afghanistan 
appealed for subsidies and arms to England, and when Disraeli 
came into power, in 1874, he determined upon what is called a 
“forward” policy in that region. The Queen was given the title 
of Empress of India and Lord Lytton sent out as Viceroy in place 
of the prudent and pacific Northbrook. There followed an at- 
tempt to force upon the reluctant Ameer a British mission, the 
murder of that mission, a war of “punishment,” and a policy of 
annexation, which, however, was reversed when the Liberals came 
into power. Another crisis, in 1884-85, followed a further ad- 
vance of Russia, and it was at that date, as we have seen, that 
the British desired to send their fleet through the Dardanelles. 
Some fifteen years later, Lord Curzon’s accession as Viceroy was 
the signal for a new period of alarm, defense, aggression, or what- 
ever may be the word preferred to represent the fact that when two 
Empires come into contact each becomes the object of fear and 
cupidity to the other. By 1899 the area of conflict had extended 
as far as Persia, which was described by Lord Curzon as “‘one of 
those countries which must inevitably have attracted the attention 
of Europe, partly from increasing infirmity, but still more from 
the opportunities suggested by their latent but neglected sources 

18 See Eckardstein, i, p. 212, ii, p. 266; Ger. Docs., xvii, p. 84. In the 
November of this year it seems that the Empress Frederick unfolded an 
elaborate scheme of partition to the Kaiser, whereby Russia was to have 
the Dardanelles and Constantinople; Austria was to have Albania, Monte- 
negro, Serbia, and so much of Macedonia as would give her free access to 
Salonica; Greece was to have all the islands and the Rhodope district; and 
France was to have Syria. Possibly this was the plan that floated before Lord 
Salisbury’s mind. If so, it forms an interesting commentary on the origin 


of the Great War, which was precisely the attack of Austria on that Serbia 
which this plan would have presented to her (see Ger. Docs., x, p. 109). 
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of strength.” 44 Lord Curzon accordingly visited the Persian 
Gulf in state, accompanied by a flotilla of war-ships. He ex- 
plained to the Arab chiefs how powerful was that sovereign of 
Great Britain whose face none of them had ever seen or would 
see, how scrupulously he guarded their independence against other 
and more aggressive States, and how careful he was for their 
welfare and prosperity. “British prestige,’ the historian com- 
ments, “was enhanced by the journey, which proclaimed not only 
to those ‘who saw the squadron and heard the voice of the Viceroy, 
but to listeners far away in Teheran, Petrograd and Berlin, the 
determination of Great Britain to defend her position in the Gulf 
from challenge or attack.” 1 The “position in the Gulf,” it is 
true, was threatened, or thought to be threatened, at that time, by 
Germany rather-than by Russia; for Germany had embarked upon 
the enterprise of the Bagdad Railway. But Russia, being still the 
potential enemy of England instead of her cherished friend, as she 
became a year or two later, might be expected to take part in the 
iniquitous enterprise. 

Nearer to India was Tibet, nominally under the suzerainty of 
China, actually, as the British thought, an object of Russian pene- 
tration, and in any case showing an unaccountable reluctance to 
enter into closer relations, political or commercial, with the Brit- 
ish Empire. “The time seems to us to have arrived,” the enter- 
prising Viceroy wrote, ‘when we should decline any longer to al- 
low our boundary to be transgressed, our trade to be strangled, 
and the rights secured to us by treaty denied. It is the most 
extraordinary anachronism of the twentieth century that there 
should exist within less than three hundred miles of the borders 
of British India a State and Government with whom political re- 
lations do not exist and with whom it is impossible even to ex- 
change a written communication.” ** To put an end to this an- 
achronism a military expedition was sent up, a certain number of 
helpless Tibetans killed, and a treaty agreed upon which seems, in 

14 Cited in “Cambridge History of Foreign Policy,” iii, p. 310. 

15 Ib., p. 321. M. Halévy says, with a good deal of truth, that the Franco- 
Russian alliance, formed against Germany and finally to lead to war against 
her, was at this time rather a combination of Russian and French against 
British imperialism. It was not till the years 1904-07 that England made 
terms with her two ancient enemies against the new upstart, Germany (see 
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16 Cited in “Cambridge History of Foreign Policy,” iii, p. 323. 
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the end, to have left everything very much as it was before, ex- 
cept that “prestige” had been asserted against these frozen, dirty, 
and very incompetent monks. 

Meantime Afghanistan continued to be an object of anxiety. 
“Russia,” says the historian, “was making steady progress and 
railways were under construction which could only be strategic.” *7 
The Indian Government was courteous but firm. It could not be- 
lieve that Russia was harboring any aggressive intent; at the same 
time, if a strategic railway should be built in Afghanistan in time 
of peace—well, we should have to increase our forces. 

Thus all the usual signs were being hung out which prelude war 
between two neighboring Empires; and the situation was yet 
further strained by the Russo-Japanese War (1904). For the 
British were the allies of Japan and bound, under treaty obliga- 
tions, if France or Germany should enter on the side of Russia, to 
enter themselves on the side of Japan. Everything seemed to 
point, as had been the case at almost any time during the last 
half-century, to war between the two Empires. Yet that war did 
not come. On the contrary, the Entente with France was fol- 
lowed by one with Russia; and from that fact alone it is clear 
that there cannot ever have been any causes of friction between 
England and Russia which were not capable of friendly adjust- 
ment. Yet it will hardly, I think, be maintained that they would 
in fact have been adjusted, unless a new fear had prompted a 
new friendship. ‘As we have seen, the relations of Russia to Ger- 
many had long been strained; and now, just as France had chosen 
between her two enemies, making friends with the one in order 
to be more secure and more effective against the other, so did 
Russia, in 1907, drop her quarrel with us in order to pursue more 
safely her quarrel with Germany. The Ententes show that there 
was no real reason why there should ever have been risk of war be- 
tween the three Powers concerned, since they could so easily make 
up their differences. What had been lacking was the desire to 
make them up. That desire was now induced by a new anxiety. 

The relations of England, France, Germany, and Russia have 
thus been sketched up to the date of the formation of the En- 
tentes. There remain two other Great Powers, Japan and Italy. 
Of Japan we will not here speak, for she played no direct part 


17 Tb., p. 320. 
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in the causation of the war, though she profited by it to achieve 
her own purposes. Italy in 1882 had joined Germany and Aus- 
tria to form what had thus become the “Triple” Alliance. This 
is, at first sight, a curious combination, for Austria was the Power 
which had long held Lombardy in possession, and on the defeat of 
which Italian unity had been built. Moreover, large Italian 
populations were still included in the Austrian Empire. But 
Italy, like all other States, had no sooner won her liberty than 
she embarked on the hazardous course of world-politics. From 
this point of view, her principal enemy semed to be France; and 
it was to counter French expansion in Africa that she joined hands 
with her old oppressor. The position, however, was difficult, be- 
cause Austrian and Italian claims conflicted in the Balkans, and 
were only maintained in equilibrium by a kind of self-denying or- 
dinance. Further, since Italy had a coast so long and so exposed, 
she was never willing to risk war with England. These dif- 
ficulties she met by a judicious application of the principles of her 
great statesman, Machiavelli. While maintaining and even 
strengthening her position in the Triple Alliance, she entered, at 
the same time, upon a treaty of amity with France, as will be 
narrated in the following chapter. 

This brief summary of the relations of the Great Powers, up to 
the formation of the Entente, will have illustrated, for the reader 
who is uninformed, the general principles explained in the last 
chapter. International policy, he will have observed, is a matter 
of combinations based upon self-interest. Self-interest, in turn, 
is based both upon fear and upon aggression; for it both expects 
attack and intends to profit by it. War is always in prospect; and 
in war, though losses are to be feared, gains may be made. The 
combinations actually formed may be of longer or shorter dura- 
tion. Thus British hostility to France and Russia was of old 
date and fairly permanent; for France was the dangerous neigh- 
bor at home, and Russia in the East. But the rise of Germany 
to the position of a Great Power, after the many years of her 
invasion and subjection by France, ended by altering the posi- 
tion. For some time the signs pointed to an Anglo-German al- 
liance. But this proved impracticable, partly because, in the 
earlier phases, England was not (as the Germans neatly put it) 
Biindnissreif (alliable), partly because, in the later years, her in- 
tention seemed to be to use Germany as a cat’s-paw in a British 
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war against Russia. England, therefore, in the end, by a sud- 
den volte face, turned toward France, and France toward Eng- 
land. This transformation resulted in a similar arrangement with 
Russia. The “balance of power,” which had always been the 
fetish of British statesmen, became thus both singularly simple 
and singularly precarious. It made, one may fairly say, by it- 
self, for war. And the history of the following years is but that 
of the posturings of the combatants, their hesitations and fears, 
their taking and abandoning of positions, before they are ripe for 
the great decision. These last movements before the final death- 
grapple will form the subject of the succeeding chapters. 


CHAPTER III 
THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE? 


§ 1. THe Austro-GERMAN ALLIANCE 


“ O State,” says a German author, “has ever yet entered into 


a treaty for any other reason than self-interest’; and he 
adds: “‘A statesman who had any other motive would deserve 
to be hung.’ Whatever may be thought of the second state- 
ment, the first is not likely to be disputed. It will, in any case, 
be found to be borne out by the facts related in the following chap- 
ters. 

In the year 1914 the States were bound together, or separated, 
by a complex network of treaties, most of which were drawn up in 
secrecy and kept secret, though many—perhaps not all—have been 
published since the outbreak of the war. In the present chapter 
we shall examine the treaties of the Triple Alliance between Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy, and some others that are connected with 
these. We will begin with the Austro-German Alliance of 1879, 
which, though it was independent of the Triple ‘Alliance, belonged 
to the same system. 

The Congress of Berlin (1877-78), the resulting treaty, and 
the friction involved in carrying it out, had strained very seriously 
the relations between Germany and Russia. Miljutin, the Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister, was known as a Deutschhasser (hater of 

1The treaties here considered are all contained in Professor Pribram’s 
work, “The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary,” which contains, besides 
the texts, historical introductions, based upon the Austrian archives. My 
references are to the English translation in two volumes, of which one (which 
I call vol. i) contains the texts, the other (which I call vol. ii) the introduc- 
tions. Professor Coolidge has usefully added in vol. ii the texts of the 
Franco-Italian and Franco-Russian treaties. ; 

On the Austro-German Treaty of 1879 some interesting information is 
given in the “Memoirs of Sabouroff,” the Russian negotiator (see articles by 
J. Y. Simpson, on Russo-German relations and the Sabouroff Memoirs, in the 
“Nineteenth Century” for December, 1917, and January, 1918), 

2Haller, p. 101, 
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Germany). There were the usual threatening movements of 
troops upon the frontier. Finally, in the August of 1879, a letter 
was sent by the Czar to the Kaiser, complaining that “the com- 
missioners of France and Italy side, in almost all the questions that 
arise, with those of Russia, while the Germans seem to have re- 
ceived the order always to support the opinion of the Austrians, 
which is systematically hostile to us.” ‘““The circumstances,” the 
letter concluded, “are becoming too serious for me to be able to 
conceal from you the fears which preoccupy me, the consequences 
of which might be disastrous to both our countries.” * 

This letter, called by Germans the Brief Ohrfeige (box-on-the- 
ear letter) Bismarck took very seriously. He regarded it as a 
threat of war, dwelling particularly upon the recent increases in 
the Russian army and the movements of troops to the frontier. 
The Czar, he said, was no longer to be trusted; he was worked 
upon by a party which desired war and which looked to an al- 
liance of Russia both with Austria and with France. A Franco- 
Russian alliance was always Bismarck’s nightmare, and the only 
way he saw, at this time, to counter it was to anticipate Russia by 
making a defensive alliance with Austria, thus forming a “balance” 
which would keep the peace. In this project, however, he met with 
great reluctance on the part of the then Kaiser. Wilhelm I re- 
garded the plan as a kind of treachery toward his nephew the Czar; 
he did not believe that the danger of war was imminent; and he in- 
sisted that the treaty must at least be really, as well as in form, 
defensive, and must be made known to the Czar. After much dis- 
cussion, and much pressure by Bismarck, the Kaiser gave way 
on this latter point; but he insisted that a memorandum should 
be communicated to the Czar stating that Germany and Austria 
were united in the determination to keep the peace; that they 
did not regard any of the difficulties arising out of the Treaty of 
Berlin as a sufficient cause for war; that they would not take ad- 
vantage of them to threaten or attack Russia; and that they had 
no doubt that Russia reciprocated these sentiments. The text 4 
of the treaty, however, was not, at this time, shown to the Czar, 
and the fact that it was definitely directed against a Russian at- 
tack was not communicated. 

In the course of the discussion Bismarck professed himself 


8 Ger. Docs., iii. p. 14, #Tb., p. 102, and Pribram, i. p. 23. 
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anxious that England should join the alliance,® and he instructed 
Count Miinster to approach Disraeli. The English Minister 
seems to have been favorable to the proposal. “The purpose in 
the mind of the country,” he wrote,® “is the maintenance of our 
Empire and hostility to Russia. Notwithstanding the general 
depression, a fear of Russia as the Power that will ultimately 
strike at the root of our Empire is singularly prevalent, and is 
felt even by those who do not publicly or loudly express it. I 
believe that an alliance between the three Powers in question, at 
this moment, might probably be hailed with something like en- 
thusiasm by the country.” Lord Salisbury was more skeptical. 
He thought indeed that, alliance or no alliance, “it will be very 
difficult for us not to go to Austria’s assistance if she is seriously 
attacked by Russia—no matter how the attack comes about.” 
But the difficulty of an alliance was that it might injure our rela- 
tions with France. He proposed to consult the French Govern- 
ment, but this Beaconsfield discouraged ; and on October 15, Salis- 
bury wrote that “there seemed to have been a slight change of 
mind’ and that “Bismarck is not so keen as he was.” In fact, 
Bismarck did not press the matter further, and it is possible that 
his object in approaching the British Government was to over- 
come the scruples of the Kaiser by showing that the alliance had 
England’s support. It had, in fact, the support of the Govern- 
ment; for Lord Salisbury referred to it, in a public speech, as 
“tidings of great joy.” 7 

The Austro-German Treaty was signed October 7, 1879. Its 
provisions were that if, “contrary to the hope and against the loyal 
desire of the two parties,’ one of them be “attacked” by Russia, 
the other should come to its assistance with its whole war strength ; 
that, in case either party were attacked by some State other than 
Russia, the other party should observe at least a benevolent neu- 
trality ; but that if the attacking party were supported by Russia, 
then the obligation of armed resistance would arise. The fourth 
article runs: 


This treaty shall, in conformity with its peaceful character, and 
to avoid any misinterpretation, be kept secret by the two high con- 
5 Ger. Docs., iii, p. 31. 6 “Life,” vi. p. 486. 

7 Authorities differ as to the extent of Bismarck’s offer to England. Dis- 
raeli and Salisbury represent it as a firm offer of alliance. The editors of 


the German Documents dispute this (see iv, p. 3 note). 
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tracting parties, and only communicated to a third Power upon a 
joint understanding between the two parties and according to the 
terms of a special agreement. 

The two high contracting parties venture to hope, after the senti- 
ments expressed by the Emperor Alexander at the meeting at 
Alexandovo, that the armaments of Russia will not in reality prove 
to be menacing to them, and have, on that account, no reason for 
making a communication at present; should, however, this hope, con- 
trary to their expectations, prove to be erroneous, the two high 
contracting parties would consider it their loyal obligation to let 
the Emperor Alexander know, at least confidentially, that they must 
consider an attack on either of them as directed against both. 


The treaty is thus like most treaties, “defensive” in form. It 
remained in force until 1914, and many people would say that at 
that date, or earlier, it had become “‘offensive.” But these terms, 
as we have seen, mean so little that the matter hardly deserves dis- 
cussion. The British Government, at any rate, welcomed the 
treaty at its formation, and the Prime Minister would rather 
have liked to become a party to it. In 1887 its terms were re- 
vealed to Lord Salisbury, as well as to Russia and Italy,® and in 
the next year it was published to the world.® 


§ 2. THE LEAGUE OF THE THREE EMPERORS 


That Bismarck’s policy in making the treaty of 1879 was really 
defensive is shown by his continual anxiety to secure himself also 
by treaty with Russia. His original idea was a “League of the 
Three Emperors” (Austria, Germany, and Russia), and this he 
had achieved in 1873. This triple agreement was a little vague in 
form. It ran: “In case an aggression coming from a third 
Power should threaten to compromise European peace, Their 
Majesties agree in the first place to come to an understanding be- 
tween themselves, without seeking or contracting new alliances, 
with a view to adopting a common line of action.” + But that 
the intention was quite definite is clear from the military conven- 
tion made previously between Germany and Russia, which ran: 
“If one of the two Empires should be attacked by a European 


8 Ger. Docs., v, p. 281. 

9Ib., p. 288. 

1Text in Ger. Docs., i, p. 206. No period of time is fixed for the agreee 
ment. 
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Power, it shall be assisted in the shortest possible time by an army 
of two hundred thousand effective troops.” 2 The motive of the 
agreement was said to be to checkmate any attempt of France to 
disturb the peace. The Czar, we are told, was ready even for 
an “offensive and defensive” alliance for this purpose—another 
proof that there is really no distinction between these two terms; 
for at the same time it is maintained that the only object of the 
agreement is peace, and that no one could possibly mistake this 
intention. 

But, as we have seen, the Russo-Turkish War of 1878, and the 
following events, had alienated Russia from Germany; and Bis- 
marck turned to what he regarded as the alternative policy, al- 
liance with Austria. But he was still anxious to have an arrange- 
ment also with Russia, and he recurred a year or so later to the 
idea of a triple alliance. In the course of his discussions with 
Sabouroff, the Russian negotiator, he put forward the principles 
of his policy in words which are worth reproducing : 

“You too often lose sight,” he said, * ‘of the importance of 
being three on the European chess-board. That is the invariable 
objective of all the Cabinets and of mine above all; nobody wishes 
to be in a minority. All politics reduces itself to this formula: 
Try to be a trois as long as the world is governed by the unstable 
equilibrium of five Great Powers.” It would be difficult to ex- 
press more aptly the guiding ideas of diplomacy, under the con- 
ditions of the European anarchy. A balance of three against 
two Bismarck regards as safe; in other words, the balance of 
power really means an over-balance in one’s own favor. Later 
combinations, less skilful on the German side, gave the balance of 
three or two against, not for, Germany; for Italy did not seriously 
count. Hence, at bottom, the Great War. These casual remarks 
of a master of the old diplomacy are much more to the point than 
the laborious apologetics of lesser men. 

The difficulty of the proposed alliance was the strained rela- 
tion between Austria and Russia. This, however, was out- 
weighed, in the judgment of Sabouroff, by the suspicion that, if 
Russia were recalcitrant, Bismarck might make an alliance with 
Austria, and then an agreement with France. This, he said, 
would be “to the detriment of Russia,” as, of course, according 


2Ger. Docs., i, p. 203. 3Tb., p. 198. 
4“Nineteenth Century,” December, 1917, p. I119. 
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to diplomatic principles, it would; for Russia would then be one 
against three, or even four. It was not, however, until Septem- 
ber, 1879, that Sabouroff heard definite rumors of the Austro- 
German treaty, and not till 1887 that he knew the text. In 1885 
Bismarck informed him that “Austria would be very much de- 
ceived if she thought that the security resulting from her relations 
to us was complete. Our interests compel us to prevent her being 
destroyed, but she is not guaranteed against attack.” According 
to the text of the treaty, that is precisely what she was guaranteed 
against. The equivocation was possible because the text of the 
treaty was still secret. As we have seen, it was not till 1887 that 
it was revealed to the Russian Government, and not till 1888 that 
it was published.® 

The Treaty of the Three Emperors was finally signed June 18, 
1881. Its first article runs: “In case one of the High Contract- 
ing Parties should find itself at war with a fourth Great Power, 
the two others shall maintain toward it a benevolent neutrality, 
and shall devote their efforts to the localization of the conflict. 
This stipulation shall apply likewise to a war between one of the 
three Powers and Turkey, but only in the case where a previous 
agreement shall have been reached between the three Courts as to 
the results of the war.” 

Some comments suggest themselves on this, the main provision. 

First, there is no attempt to distinguish aggressive from 
defensive war. On the other hand, Bismarck was under pledge, 
by the treaty with Austria, to defend her against “attack’’ from 
Russia. But this Russia did not know. Bismarck, no doubt, in- 
tended the treaty to be one of defense; ® and so did Russia, but 
only for the time being. The instructions sent to Sabouroff are 
so illuminating on this point that they are worth citing. ‘The 
object of a special arrangement with Germany,” the Minister said, 
“would be to surround the maintenance of peace with solid guaran- 
tees, indispensable to the development of our military, naval, and 
financial strength.” 7 That peace is regarded by statesmen as a 
mere interval during which they may the better prepare for the 
next war has seldom perhaps been more frankly expressed. Rus- 


®5It was read to Schuvaloff by Bismarck, May 11, 1887 (see “American 
Historical Review,” January, 1918, p. 335). 

6 See, e.g., “American Historical Review,” January, 1918, p. 328. 

7“American Historical Review,” us. p. 334. 
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sia, we know, was always aiming ultimately at the Straits and Con- 
stantinople, although she was not always prepared to make war 
for that object. In December, 1883, for example, a memoir by 
Jomini, of the Russian Foreign Office, states that this was the 
“sole objective’ of Russian policy, and that an essential condition 
of success is the neutrality of Germany.® And it is interesting 
to note that, in a preliminary stage of the discussions, the Rus- 
sian Minister had said that his object was to “deprive Great 
Britain, particularly aggressive at this time, of every ally, in case 
she should decide to make war upon us.’”’ There are, it would 
seem, many Englishmen who seriously believe that their country 
never has been and never would be aggressive. A study of dip- 
lomatic documents would show them how far this view is from 
being accepted by Continental statesmen. 

Meantime, in view of the attitude of England, Russia con- 
tented herself with reaffirming the closure of the Straits. But 
she was, nevertheless, somewhat aggrieved that, under the treaty, 
she could not count on the benevolent neutrality of her allies, in 
case of a war with Turkey, unless a new agreement was first 
arrived at with them. She wanted, in fact, to be able to make 
war for the Straits whenever it should seem convenient. Mean- 
time, she would be supported by Germany and Austria in main- 
taining the closure. 

The League of the Three Emperors was made for three years, 
and renewed for three years more, from 1884 to 1887. But by 
the latter year the friction between Russia and Austria had in- 
creased to such a point that a further renewal was impracticable. 
the friction was due to the events of 1885, which are dealt with 
elsewhere.2 As usual, armaments played a great part init. The 
Russian Ambassador in Vienna expressed fears that Austria 
might start an “aggressive” war, for “the burden of the military 
armaments is such that nothing is certain.” *° But, as always, 
the question what was an “aggressive” war remained unsolved. 
Thus Schuvaloff remarked that “if unexpected complications in 
the Balkan Peninsula should arise to affect our relations with 
Austria, a difficulty would present itself, namely, the difficulty of 
deciding on which side the aggression lay.” ™ 

8Ib., p. 326. 9 See above, p. 20. 

10 “American Historical Review,” u.s. p. 346. 

11Tb., p. 335- 
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As usual under such circumstances, Bismarck began to fear a 
rapprochement of Russia with France. “Not one voice in 
France,” he said, “has renounced Alsace-Lorraine; at any mo- 
ment a Government may be established which will declare war. 
It may break out in ten days as readily as in ten years; nothing 
can be answered for. The war of 1870 was but child’s play in 
comparison with the future war; on both sides an effort will be 
made to finish the adversary, to bleed him white, that the van- 
quished may not be able to rise again, and may never for thirty 
years dare even to think of the possibility of turning against 
the conquerer.” 1” Bismarck was wrong as to the date at which 
his prophecy would be fulfilled. But, apart from that, was ever 
prophecy truer? 

Indeed, even at that time, there was reason for Bismarck’s fear; 
for talk was going on between Russia and France. Flourens, 
the French Ambassador, informed the Czar that France would not 
attack Germany “unless the latter were strongly engaged else- 
where.”” The Czar assured France that an agreement between 
Russia and Germany was the best guarantee of peace. But what 
would happen, said the French Minister, if Germany should 
present a demand for our disarmament? In such a case the Czar 
assured her of his moral support.?% 

These discussions show an approach of the two Powers, but, 
as yet, no alliance against Germany. Bismarck, as we know, was 
always determined to prevent such a development, and he endeav- 
ored to do it now by the curious and ingenious device known as 
the “Reinsurance Treaty” (1887) between Germany and Rus- 
sia. The effect of this was that whereas, by the Austro-German 
treaty, Germany was bound to defend Austria against attack by 
Russia, by the new treaty she would observe a benevolent neutral- 
ity if Russia were attacked by Austria. Reciprocally, Russia 
would observe benevolent neutrality if Germany were attacked by 
France. The treaty is formally consistent with the Austro- 
German one, which was indeed, revealed to the Russians while the 
new treaty was negotiating.'* Whether it is materially consist- 
ent is a question that cannot be answered, in view of the absence 
of definition as to what attack means. On this point Bismarck 
showed his usual candor, for he wrote, in the course of the nego- 


12Tb., p. 331. 13 Tb, 14Ger. Docs., v, p. 281-2. 
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tiations: “The question what is an aggressive war cannot be 
defined in a treaty, and the contracting parties must trust one 
another that, when the case arises, the question will be loyally 
weighed and decided by the other party.” 1° It is, however, clear 
that Austria would not be likely to agree both with Germany and 
with Russia as to the meaning of aggression, even if those two 
Powers should agree with one another. 

It should be added that, in this treaty, the closure of the Straits 
was once more affirmed; but also that, in an additional protocol, 
Germany promises “her benevolent neutrality and her moral and 
diplomatic support,” “in case the Emperor of Russia should find 
himself under the necessity of defending the entrance of the Black 
Sea in order to safeguard the interests of Russia.’ 

The treaty was kept secret from Austria. How should it not 
have been? But it lasted only three years. In 1890, when its 
renewal was due, Bismarck fell, and Caprivi, who succeeded him, 
permitted it to lapse. His policy, he said, must be “simple and 
transparent,’ and he could not think that the treaty came under 
that rubric.1* Moreover, he believed that it did not correspond 
to the real facts of public opinion in Russia, and he doubted the 
value of treaties not founded on the genuine expression of na- 
tional sentiment.17 There seems, however, to have been another 
reason for the lapse of the treaty. The young Kaiser Wilhelm 
II “hoped to win over England to the so-called League of 
Peace.”’ 18 This may seem an odd idea to a generation nourished 
on the propaganda of the Great War. But in fact, as we have 
shown, Germany at this time, and even later, was, of all the Con- 
tinental Powers, the one most sympathetic to England, as England 


was to her. 


§ 3. THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


We now come to the Triple Alliance, the texts of which were 
not published in full until after 1914. This was a new treaty, 
not a mere accession of Italy to the Austro-German Alliance, 
which latter remained independent in force. Italy desired to sup- 
port herself against France by an agreement with the Central 


15Tb., p. 248. 16 Tb., vii, pp. 20, 35. 17 Ib, p. 32. 
18“American Historical Review,” u.s., pp. 345, 349. 
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Powers.t The principal reason for this was the occupation by 
France of Tunis, in 1881, which disturbed the “balance of power” 
in the Mediterranean and made Italy apprehensive about the fu- 
ture fate of Tripoli. From the Italian point of view, the object 
was “the preservation of peace and the curbing of France’s lust 
for power.” ? “Isolation,” said Baron Sonnino, ‘means anni- 
hilation.”” What “annihilation” means he did not discuss. In the 
language of statesmen it is apt to mean being weaker than an- 
other Power, though who is “annihilated” in that position is not 
clear. Not, one would suppose, the men and women who really 
are annihilated in war, but that curious abstraction “the State.” 

Tripoli was the principal concern of the Italians. But, fur- 
ther, they seem to have feared an attack by France on Italy itself, 
and especially on Rome. The attack on Rome would have been 
due to clericalism. But also, and not quite consistently, the Ital- 
ians feared Republican propaganda by the French. ‘France was 
a menace not only as a military Power, but to the monarchical in- 
terests and to the social order of Italy as well.” ? The proposal 
for alliance emanated from Italy, and the Central Powers seem to 
have been, at first, indifferent or hostile. Bismarck was very 
rude about Italian policy. He called it “a jackal policy.” ‘“In- 
satiable Italy,” he said, “with furtive glance roves restlessly 
hither and thither, instinctively drawn by the odor of corruption 
and calamity, always ready to attack anybody from the rear and 
make off with a bit of plunder.” While Italian statesmen com- 
plained of Republican propaganda by the French, Bismarck com- 
plained of the same thing by the Italians: “Republican propa- 
ganda at home, and finally conspiracies with the Internationale in 

1 According to Professor Salvemini, the Italian adherence to the Triple 
Alliance depended on four points: 

(1) The continuance of good relations between England and the Central 
Powers; for Italy could never risk war with England. 

(2) The threat of France to disturb the status quo in North Africa. 

(3) Austria’s preservation of the status quo in the Balkans. 

(4) Italian fears of French (Catholic) intervention to protect Rome. 

Points (1) and (2) were dealt with later in another way, by the agree- 
ments between England and France, and France and Italy, at the turn of the 
century; as to (3) Italy never trusted Austria, and (4) early ceased to be of 
importance. Thus the pillars of the alliance succumbed, and the way was 
prepared for Italy’s junction with the Entente in 1915 (see Article in the 


“Cronaca di Genova,” November 1, 1923). 
2 Pribram, ii, p. 10. 31b., p. 23. 
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London.” * And he urged the ‘Austrians to “give them a good 
fright.” This was his first reaction. Later, however, he came 
round to the idea of an alliance, influenced by the occupation of 
Egypt and by his dispute with England over colonial policy. He 
began to fear the possibility of a Franco-Italian rapprochement, 
and thought it desirable to counter this by attracting Italy to the 
orbit of the Central Powers. 

As to Austria, her position was different from that of Ger- 
many, because she was a Mediterranean Power. Her Minister, 
Haymerle, was therefore anxious, in spite of Bismarck’s earlier 
suggestions, not to quarrel with Italy. “In general,” he wrote, 
“we ought not to divide our political resources or to allow our eyes 
to be diverted from the chief goal, the permanent blocking of Rus- 
sia; these are sufficient reasons for keeping any difference with 
Italy from the docket as long as posible.” “Austria,” he said, 
“coveted no Italian territory,” and “Italy is not yet ripe for par- 
tition into provincial republics.”> These indications are inter- 
esting as illustrations of the general truth that an alliance between 
States implies neither confidence nor admiration, but only self- 
interest. In the present case the latter, in the end, prevailed. 
For though neither Germany nor Austria thought much of Italy 
as a military Power, yet in case of a war between Germany and 
France she could at least, they calculated, keep a French army in 
check on the Italian frontier, and her Navy might be useful in the 
Adriatic. These considerations finally carried the day, and after 
much discussion and many drafts the alliance was concluded. 

In the course of the negotiations one or two points were raised 
which are of special interest to us, in our study of the methods of 
diplomacy. Thus Kalnoky, the Austrian Minister, made the 
curious remark that “written agreements no longer harmonize 
with the diplomatic usage of our times; and as far as secret trea- 
ties are concerned I shall not conceal from you that, in these par- 
liamentary days, I personally regard them with a certain mis- 
trust.”’® Perhaps this was only a polite way of rejecting certain 
proposals of the Italians ; for all the chief Governments of Europe, 
parliamentary or not, were up to their necks in secret treaties dur-’ 
ing the thirty years preceding the war, and the Triple Alliance, in 
particular, was both concluded in secret and kept secret. More 
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interesting than this piece of insincerity are the curious phrases 
suggested with regard to “defense” and “offense.” Thus a draft 
by the Austrian statesman Kalonky distinguishes the case where 
one of the allies should be ‘attacked without provocation” from the 
case where it should be “drawn into war” or “become involved in 
a war.” * Whether these latter phrases are intended to signify 
a kind of intermediary state, a sort of political purgatory, which 
is neither offense nor defense, but a “muddling into war,” or 
whether they are merely circumlocutions implying offense, does 
not appear. Presumably the latter. For a later draft of Ka- 
lonky’s deals with the case where one of the allied Powers ‘“‘with- 
out being provoked should be engaged in war with a non-signatory 
State.” This seems to contemplate aggressive war. The Ital- 
ians thereupon suggested the amendment, “without direct provo- 
cation, should see itself forced to make war.” ® This, however, 
still left it ambiguous from which side the provocation was to 
come. For the meaning might be either “without provoking 
war” or “without being provoked.” The former interpretation 
would make the clause formally defensive, the latter formally of- 
fensive. One may be permitted to wonder whether the parties 
negotiating were endeavoring to cheat one another, or whether, 
as is so often the case with international treaties, they desired to 
leave the most important point ambiguous, in the hope of being 
able to interpret it, each to his own advantage, when the occasion 
should arise. However this may have been, agreement on the 
phraseology was at last reached, and on May 20, 1882, the first 
treaty of the Triple Alliance was signed. 

The treaty starts with a preamble stating that the parties, “an- 
imated by the desire to increase the guarantees of the general 
peace, to fortify the monarchical principle, and thereby to assure 
the unimpaired maintenance of the social and political order in 
their respective States, have agreed to conclude a treaty which, by 
its essentially conservative and defensive nature, pursues only the 
aim of forestalling the dangers which might threaten the security 
of their States and the peace of Europe.” The monarchical prin- 
ciple and the social and political order do not at present concern 
us, though it is interesting to reflect how these entities have ac- 
tually fared after being “guaranteed” by this treaty for thirty 
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years. What we have to ask is, how did the treaty increase the 
“guarantees of the general peace?” 
First, the two Central Powers pledged themselves to assist 
Italy with all their forces if she should be “attacked” by France 
“without direct provocation on her part.’ Italy promised to do 
the same for Germany, if she should be attacked, under the same 
conditions, by France. 

Secondly, if any one, or two, of the parties should be “attacked 
and engaged in a war with” two or more Great Powers “without 
direct provocation on their part,” the casus fcederis will arise for 
the other parties, or party. 

These two clauses presumably are intended to imply “defensive” 
war. But the fourth article runs: “In case a Great Power non- 
signatory to the present treaty should threaten the security of the 
States of one of the High Contracting Parties, and the threatened 
party should find itself forced on that account to make war 
against it, the others bind themselves to observe toward their ally 
a benevolent neutrality.” In this case, clearly, the war is recog- 
nized as not “defensive,” since otherwise the obligation of armed 
assistance would arise, at any rate if the Great Powers were Rus- 
sia or France. It must therefore be “offensive” war that is con- 
templated, unless a kind of hybrid intermediary is conceived. 
Thus the treaty which “is animated by the desire to increase the 
guarantees of the general peace” does, in fact, contemplate the 
breaking of the peace by one of the parties to it. 

Lastly, “the High Contracting Parties mutually promise 
secrecy as to the contents and existence of the present treaty.” 
KAalnoky’s scruples on that head were thus duly overcome. 

In plain language, what does all this amount to? First, Ger- 
many and Austria are pledged to assist Italy if she is “attacked” 
by France. On the other hand, there is no obligation on Italy to 
assist Austria if she is “attacked” by Russia. Austria thus gets 
less out of the treaty than Italy. But she gets something; for, in 
an Austro-Russian war, Italy would at least be neutral; and fur- 
ther, in a war of the two Central Powers against France and Rus- 
sia combined, she is pledged to armed assistance. Only, however, 
if it is the Central Powers that are “attacked,” a provision which 
left it free to her to desert them if she should judge them to be 
the aggressors, as she did in 1914. As to Germany, if she were 
“attacked” by France, she would receive armed assistance from 
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Italy. And as at that time France was the enemy dreaded by 
Italy, the latter would no doubt have decided, in case of such a 
war, that the “attack’’ had in fact occurred. 

There remains one point of special interest to Englishmen. 
It is stipulated by all the parties that the treaty is not “in any case” 
directed against England. England was too strong a naval 
Power for Italy to risk war with her. And this showed already 
that, if England joined Russia and France, Italy would not be 
likely to take part in any war against those States. 

The treaty of 1882 was concluded for five years, and in July, 
1886, the question of renewal was raised. The negotiations ex- 
tended over several months, and when the treaty was renewed it 
received a very different form; for circumstances had changed, 
and Italy’s position was stronger than it had been in 1882. In 
the first place, her military strength was greater, for she had 
entered with zest into the competition of armaments; but, also, 
political conditions favored her. The relations between Austria 
and Russia had been further strained by the events of 1885-86 
in the Balkans—the union of Bulgaria with East Rumelia, the 
Serbo-Bulgarian War, and the support of Serbia by Austria. 
Further, the popularity of Boulanger made Bismarck fear ag- 
gression by France. ‘As always, he was haunted by the possi- 
bility of a Russo-French alliance, and also, now, of its being 
joined by Italy, unless she were firmly bound to the Central Pow- 
ers. On this occasion, therefore, he was determined to have the 
alliance renewed, and when obstacles were raised by Austria he 
threatened a separate agreement with Italy. 

Italy, on the other hand, and for the same reasons, was in a 
position to increase her price. She felt, or pretended, dissatis- 
faction with her position in the alliance, and was determined to 
secure better terms for the protection of what she called her “‘just 
claims” in Tripoli and Morocco. “Just,” in this connexion, meant 
what it usually does mean in international discussions. France 
had stolen Tunis, and Italy therefore had a “right” to steal Trip- 
oli and to keep a sharp eye on Morocco. Failing an agreement on 
these lines, Italy, her Minister hinted, might turn to France, and 
divide with her the mastery of the Mediterranean. In fact, the 
French Minister, Freycinet, was angling for Italian support. 
“The Mediterranean,” he said, “ought to belong to France and 
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Italy,” and the two countries ought to be allied. The method of 
flirting with one country in order to extort concessions from an- 
other is part of the regular mechanism of diplomacy, and is made 
easy by the fact that alliances rest exclusively on self-interest ; so 
that a State may and does make an enemy an ally, and an ally an 
enemy, without any hesitation or scruples, except those prompted 
by prudence. When that is being done it will be convenient to 
communicate to the one State the offers of the other: and that is 
what the Italian Minister did in this case. He informed the 
Germans of the French proposals. “It will be interesting,” said 
the Italian Ambassador in Berlin, “‘to follow closely the further 
communications of the French Government in Rome and in Ber- 
lin, and to circulate them, under pledge of secrecy, between the 
Chancellor and Count Robilant.” 1° 

What Italy wanted was a guarantee of the status quo on the 
coasts and on the islands of the Mediterranean; this meant (for 
the present) a guarantee against French aggression on the African 
and Russian aggression on the Balkan coasts. Germany was 
quite ready for this, but the Austrians made difficulties. First, 
they wanted to extend the guarantee to the interior of the Balkans, 
their interests being concerned with keeping the Russians out and 
securing in permanence their occupation of Bosnia. On this 
point, after much haggling, Italy yielded.‘* But, secondly, Italy 
was determined to secure the help of her allies to keep France out 
of Tripoli and, when convenient, to put herself in; and Austria 
was reluctant to accept such an obligation. In the end it was ar- 
ranged that Germany, but not Austria, should guarantee Tripolt; 
while Italy, but not Germany, should guarantee the Balkans. 
The result was a change in the form of the treaty, which now in- 
cluded, first, a section common to all three States, reproducing the 
treaty of 1882; secondly, a section binding only Austria and Italy ; 
thirdly, a section binding only Germany and Italy; fourthly, a sec- 
tion stating that the two latter agreements, “‘although distinct, re- 
spond none the less to the general spirit of the aforementioned 


9 Ger. Docs., iv, p. 190. 

10Tb., p. 194. 

11 This concession by Italy turned out unfortunately for Austria in 1914, 
since it enabled Italy to claim “compensation” for Austrian encroachment on 
Serbia (see below, Chap. XVI. p. 467. 
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agreement of 1882, because to-day, as then, the three monarchies 
are aiming essentially at the maintenance of peace.”’ 

We have already pointed out that when Governments say they 
are “aiming at peace” what they really mean is that they do not 
themselves intend, or at least do not write themselves down as in- 
tending, to start the war, which, nevertheless, is “coming,” and 
from which, when it comes, they will, if they can, extract such 
and such advantages. We may illustrate this general truth from 
the particular case before us. The first article of the special 
treaty between Austria and Italy starts by saying that the parties 
“engage to use their influence to forestall any territorial modifi- 
cation which might be injurious to one or the other of the Powers 
signatory to the treaty.’ Modifications which might be bene- 
ficial are another matter. The next paragraph (characteristic 
and typical) says: ‘‘However, if in the course of events the 
maintenance of the status quo in the Adriatic and in the A*gean 
Sea should become impossible, and if, whether in consequence of 
the action of a third Power or otherwise, Austria-Hungary or 
Italy should find themselves under the necessity of modifying it, 
by a temporary or permanent occupation on their part, this occu- 
pation shall take place only after a previous agreement between the 
two Powers aforesaid, based upon the principle of a reciprocal 
compensation for every advantage, territorial or other, which each 
of them might obtain beyond the present status quo, and giving 
satisfaction to the interests and well founded claims of the two 
parties.” In other words, and more briefly, the article says: 
“We shall see that the territorial status quo is not disturbed to 
the advantage of any Power hut ourselves; and if, and when, 
we choose to disturb it to our own advantage, we will di- 
vide the spoils.” It will be observed, also, that in this article 
war is contemplated, even if it be not “provoked,” by another 
Power. 

The German-Italian treaty presents an example even more in- 
teresting of the principles and practice of diplomacy. First, the 
two parties state their intention to maintain the status quo in the 
7égean and Adriatic, without, however, in this case providing for 
a division of the spoils when they choose to disturb it. This was 
because Germany was not then seeking territory in those regions. 
On the other hand, the third article runs as follows: 
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If it were to happen that France should make a move to extend 
her occupation, or even her protectorate or her sovereignty, under 
any form whatsoever, in the North African territories, whether of 
the Vilayet of Tripoli or of the Moroccan Empire, and that, in con- 
sequence thereof, Italy, in order to safeguard her position in the 
Mediterranean, should feel that she must herself undertake action 
in the said North African territories, or even have recourse to ex- 
treme measures in French territory in Europe, the state of war which 
would thereby ensue between Italy and France would constitute, ipso 
facto, on the demand of Italy and at the common charge of the two 
Allies, the casus foederis with all the effects, etc. 


That is to say, if France does anything which looks like ex- 
tending her African Empire, Italy may go to war with her, either 
in Africa or in Europe, and Germany on demand will support her. 
Such a war, presumably, Italy would call “defensive”; but that 
view was hardly likely to be taken by France. It may seem sur- 
prising that Germany should sign such a treaty; but Bismarck 
was quite clear that Germany must intervene in any war between 
France and Italy, whatever its origin. “The origin of such a war 
would, in fact, be of no consequence, for Germany could not per- 
mit Italy to be annihilated or reduced to a state of dependence by 
France.” 12 Germany, in fact, went even further, for the fourth 
article of the treaty runs: 

“Tf the fortunes of any war undertaken in common against 
France should lead Italy to seek for territorial guarantees with 
respect to France for the security of the frontiers of the kingdom 
and of her maritime position, as well as with a view to the stabil- 
ity of peace, Germany will present no obstacle thereto; and if need 
be, and in a measure compatible with circumstances, will apply 
herself to facilitating the means of attaining such a purpose.’”’ By 
this article, Bismarck explained, later, that he meant “to mollify 
Italy and bind her to the Central Powers by means of gifts, such 
as could be made in the shape of Nice, Corsica, Albania, and ter- 
ritories on the North African coast.” 

The reader may now appraise for himself the value of the 
statement in the fourth and concluding treaty that “the three mon- 
archies are aiming essentially at the maintenance of peace.” 


12 Pribram, ii. p. 52. Cf. Ger. Docs., iv. p. 200. 
13 Pribram, ii. p. 80. 
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It may be added, for the interest of Englishmen, that Article 
2 of the German-Italian treaty states that the guarantee of the 
status quo “‘applies in no way to the Egyptian question, with re- 
gard to which the High Contracting Parties preserve respectively 
their freedom of action.” This probably implies no hostility to 
England, whose quarrel at this time was with France, not with 
the Central Powers, and who, as we shall see, at this same moment 
was entering into a treaty with Austria and Italy in regard to the 
Mediterranean. It merely left the Powers free to take what 
diplomatic action they might think fit in Egypt. 

The treaty of 1887 was followed by a military convention of 
February, 1888. This became known at once to the French, who 
thereupon broke off the negotiations that were proceeding for a 
commercial treaty with Italy. A violent Press campaign fol- 
lowed, and it was a “miracle” that war did not break out.1* But 
the succession of Rudini to Crispi improved the position, and the 
French, like Jupiter in the myth, descended upon Italy with a 
shower of golden offers if she would but abandon the Triple Al- 
liance. But Rudini, though friendly to France, would not go so 
far as that. The Triple Alliance continued, and was buttressed 
by other engagements. There was, first, the Reinsurance Treaty 
with Russia, with which we have dealt. Then there was the 
Mediterranean agreement between England, Italy, and Austria, of 
which we shall speak later, and which brought England in as 
guarantor of the status quo in the Mediterranean and in North 
Africa. There was also an agreement between Italy and Spain 
tending to the same purpose. There was a treaty between the 
Central Powers and Rumania. And, at this time, Serbia could be 
counted on to join Austria against Russia. The master- 
craftsman of diplomacy had completed his most complicated ma- 
chine. As the old Kaiser said: “He was like a rider who jug- 
gled on horseback with five balls.” But, adds the historian, “there 
were moments when he himself was frightened at what he had 
done.” 15 The whole structure was, in fact, like all such struc- 
tures, a house of cards. It was founded on self-interest and 
mortared by mistrust. None of the allies believed in one another 
or cared for one another. None of them could be trusted not to 
fly off into another combination if that could be made to appear 


14 Salvemini, in the “Cronaca di Genova,’ November 8, 1923. 
15 Pribram, ii, p. 84. 
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more profitable to them. Thus, for example, at the very moment 
when the treaty of 1887 was waiting for ratification, the Austrian 
Ambassador at Rome wrote to Kalnoky as follows: “In the case 
of a war between France and Germany the Italians will probably 
wait to see how the first battles turn out; only then will they de- 
cide whether to participate actively or to assume a passive attitude. 
There will probably be much noise and little action.” 16 In fact, 
it will be remembered, when the war did come, both Italy and 
Rumania sided, in spite of the treaties, against their allies, while 
England changed sides in 1904. 

In 1890 the great juggler was dismissed from office, and with 
him went the Reinsurance Treaty. His successor, Caprivi, how- 
ever, was willing and anxious to renew the Triple Alliance. It 
would lapse in 1892, and already, at the end of 1890, the then 
Italian Minister, Crispi, raised the question of renewal. He 
proposed the consolidation of the four treaties of 1887 in One, in- 
tending that in this way Germany should make herself responsi- 
ble, along with Austria, for the Balkans, and Austria, along with 
Germany, for North Africa. It was upon these questions that 
the discussions turned. The Central Powers hesitated, until 
Crispi fell at the beginning of 1891. Rudini succeeded him. He 
professed loyalty to the Triple Alliance, but also, as always, he 
desired a rapprochement with France. France was ready, but on 
conditions. She wanted to know what the terms of the Triple 
Alliance were, and her Ambassador expressed an incredibility al- 
most rude when the King informed him that it was directed only 
to the maintenance of peace. It was, moreover, the King ex- 
plained, so secret that there were only four men in Italy who knew 
of its terms. Well, said the Ambassador, J would n’t enter a Min- 
istry without knowing the treaties I was bound by! The King 
expressed a dignified surprise that his word could not be accepted, 
and the interview ended rather coolly. Shortly afterward an 
Italian agent of Rothschild turned up, bringing, with the approval 
of M. Ribot, the offer of a large loan, if only Italy would state 
the conditions under which she was pledged to take part in a Ger- 
man war against France. The Italian Minister took a noble line. 
He was astonished that any Italian subject could consent to be an 
agent in such a transaction. He had been tempted, he reported 
to the King, to kick the dirty Jew out of doors. “The proud soul 
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of the Marquis,” we are told, “rose against this dirty business.” 
He felt it indeed so strongly that he could not bear to communicate 
the facts to his Foreign office.’* 

French policy, in fact, had long been directed toward separat- 
ing Italy from the Triple Alliance. She had tried bullying, and 
she had tried, and now tried again, cajoling.** The Central Pow- 
ers grew more and more nervous; and the negotiation of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance in 1891 brought matters toa head. The 
Austrian Minister wanted simple renewal, and, so far as he was 
concerned, he obtained it. But Italy was able to extort from Ger- 
many further concessions. The latter was now pledged to sup- 
port Italy in Cyrenaica, Tripoli, and also (this is the new point) 
Tunis. And the obligation becomes more definite; for Article 9 
of the new treaty says: “If, unfortunately, as a result of the ma- 
ture examination of the situation, Germany and Italy should both 
recognize that the maintenance of the status quo has become im- 
possible, Germany engages, after a formal and previous agree- 
ment, to support Italy in any action in the form of occupation or 
other taking of guaranty which the latter should undertake in these 
same regions, with a view to an interest of equilibrium and of 
legitimate compensation.’’ This new article clearly contemplates 
war by Italy to seize Tripoli, and pledges Germany to support her. 
The Italian action, however, was in fact delayed until 1912. 
With the exceptions referred to, the new treaty was substantially 
the same as those of 1887; only, the four treaties of that year are 
now grouped in one. 

The treaty of 1892 might be renewed or terminated in 1897, 
but otherwise would continue till 1903. The usual situation 
recurred. France tempted Italy, and Italy exploited the tempta- 
tion to put pressure upon her allies. Toward the beginning of 
1895 Crispi, as well as Blanc, declared that France “had for years 
let it be openly known that Italy could have Abyssinia, Tripoli, 
and Heaven knows what else, if only she would desert the Triple 
Alliance.” 7° Considerations of “honor,” Crispi said, had pre- 
vented Italy from listening to the siren. But she was now in 
great distress. She was at war with Abyssinia, while France was 

17 Ger. Docs., vii, p. QI. 

18 The French, on several occasions, had offered to let Italy take Tripoli 
if she would adopt a benevolent attitude toward French ambitions in North 
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striding on in Africa; and at home there was danger of repub- 
licanism and revolution. We must renew the treaty, she said, and 
the Central Powers must give a firm assent to her acquisition of 
Tripoli. But the Central Powers were cool, for Italy’s need, this 
time, seemed greater than theirs. They were, apparently, flirting 
with Russia. There might, the Italians thought, be a renewal of 
the League of the Three Emperors; Russia and Austria might 
partition the Balkans; and “Italy might come away empty-handed 
from the division of the spoils.” 2° The Austrian Ambassador in 
Rome wrote of Italy’s “desire to have a part in everything, eager- 
ness for new conquests, for a great success, fear of an unexpected 
coup which might procure this success for some one else and not 
for them.” 24 Then, once more, Crispi fell, and once more Rudini 
came into power, favorable, as before, to the Triple Alliance, but 
also desiring friendship with France. He finally decided to re- 
new; but a dispute arose with regard to the protocol of 1882, 
which declared that the treaty was not directed against England. 
This had not been included in the treaties of 1887 and 1891, per- 
haps because of the Mediterranean Agreements between England, 
Austria, and Italy. The Italians now wished it included in the 
main treaty. But the Germans objected, on the ground that it 
would then become evident that Russia and France were the only 
parties against whom the treaty was aimed. This, of course, was 
the fact. But in these years there was an approximation between 
Germany and Russia and an idea of a Continental combination 
against England, and that perhaps accounts for the German at- 
titude.22. The discussions on this point were protracted until the 
date was passed by which the treaty could be modified. It there- 
fore went into action again, automatically and unchanged, for an- 
other six years. 

The treaty thus prolonged would lapse in 1903, and before 
that date there began again the usual haggling and wrangling. 
In 1897 Italy had entered, with Austria, into an agreement about 
Albania. The status quo was to be maintained if possible; if not, 
modifications were to be made only in the direction of autonomy.”* 
But also a similar agreement had been made, in the same year, be- 


20 Tb., p. 105. 21Tb., p. 106. 

22 See below, p. 104; and also an article by Professor Salvemini in “II 
Lavoro,’ November 22, 1923. 
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tween Austria and Russia, no doubt with the knowledge and ap- 
proval of Germany. The Italians were alarmed. They thought 
that the intention was to exclude them altogether from the settle- 
ment of Balkan questions. They were also afraid of a Russian 
aggression in the Straits, which would “reduce Italy to the level 
of a second-rate Power in the Mediterranean, helplessly wedged 
in between France and Russia.’ ?* They therefore pressed their 
allies to accept a clause declaring that the three Powers pledge 
themselves to “oppose” the attempt of another Great Power to 
change the territorial status quo in the Orient, ”? and another to 
extend the agreement with Austria about Albania to the whole 
Balkan Peninsula. This proposal was regarded by Austria and 
Germany as perverting the peaceful intentions of the Alliance.® 
For it would “imply that the Powers of the Triple Alliance were 
resolved to use armed force in preventing any change in the 
status quo which did not please them.’”’ It is not easy to see 
what a guarantee of the status quo could mean which was not 
prepared to use armed force; but it is idle to pursue the arguments 
of diplomacy through their tortuous and dishonest lucubrations. 
The wrangle ended once more in a deadlock, and once more the 
treaty was prolonged without change (1902). 


§ 4. THE FrRaNco-ITALIAN TREATIES 


Meantime, however, Italy had been engaged in separate and 
secret negotiations with France. The French, as we have seen, had 
long been endeavoring, sometimes by bullying, sometimes by 
bribing, to detach her from the Triple Alliance. In 1898 the 
tariff war between the two States was ended by a commercial 
agreement ; the boundaries of their colonial possessions in the Red 
Sea were adjusted; and in December, 1900, an arrangement was 
reached whereby the French withdrew their opposition to an 
Italian seizure of Tripoli and the Italians theirs to a French seizure 
of Morocco. During 1901-02 negotiations were proceeding for 
a treaty of alliance, and this was concluded in the latter year. 
Italy was thus negotiating simultaneously, and of course secretly, 
both with her allies and with the enemy against whom her al- 
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liance had been formed. By this treaty of 19021 it was agreed 
that each of the two Powers might freely develop its sphere of in- 
fluence, the one in Morocco, the other in Tripoli. This meant that 
each would permit the other to annex the territory in question 
when the time should seem ripe. In fact, while France began her 
advance in Morocco in 1904, Italy did not seize Tripoli until 1912. 
The former enterprise, however, as we shall have to relate in some 
detail, was countered by many difficulties, owing to the action of 
Germany. This deal, by which Tripoli and Morocco were traded 
off against one another, was the essence of the treaty. But there 
were other provisions, concerning the relations of the Great 
Powers, which illuminate so clearly the nature of diplomacy that 
they must be dwelt upon in some detail. Ata certain stage in the 
negotiations the following formula was proposed: 

“In case Italy should be the object of a direct or indirect ag- 
gression on the part of one or more Powers, France will main- 
tain a strict neutrality. The same shall hold good in case Italy, 
as the result of a direct provocation, should find herself com- 
pelled, in defence of her honor or of her security, to take the in- 
itiative of a declaration of war. In that eventuality the Royal 
Government shall previously communicate its intention to the 
Government of the Republic, which will thus be enabled to deter- 
mine whether there is really a case of direct provocation.” Mu- 
tatis mutandis, the same obligation was taken by Italy toward 
France. But then, what did “direct provocation” mean? The 
Italian Minister replied by way of example. For instance, he 
said, it was a case of direct provocation when Bismarck mutilated 
the famous despatch before the war of 1870 and when the King of 
Prussia refused to receive M. Benedetti. On the other hand, it 
was a case of “indirect provocation” when Prince Hohenzollern 
became a candidate for the throne of Spain. These examples, 
presumably, were chosen to please France. At any rate, it is 
hardly likely that Germany would have admitted their correct- 
ness, and historians would certainly differ widely and irreconcil- 
ably. But when the French Minister pressed for some more 
precise definition, he recived from his Ambassador the following: 
“The word ‘direct’ has this sense and this meaning, to wit, that 
the facts capable of being eventually invoked as constituting the 


1See Pribram, ii, App. C, and French Yellow Book, “Les accords Franco- 
Italiens, 1901-2.” 
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provocation must concern the direct relations between the Power 
provoking and the Power provoked.” This resembles the defini- 
tion of an Ambassador as “one who performs ambassadorial func- 
tions.” Yet on this undefined and undefinable phrase was to de- 
pend the question whether either Power would remain neutral 
when the other went to war. 

This, however, does not exhaust the interest of the negotia- 
tions. There was another point. The French were anxious as to 
the contents of the Triple Alliance, the renewal of which, as we 
have seen, was proceeding alongside of the transactions we are 
considering. They were afraid that that Alliance might cover 
up, under the name “defensive,” ‘what would really be “offensive” 
conduct. The Italian negotiator, Prinetti, was unwilling to show 
them the text of the treaty, because, as he said, it contained “other 
points which do not interest or touch” the French. “It was only in 
the annexes,” he said, “that there was anything the latter could 
object to, and these must be dropped.”” Now, in fact— 

(1) What was contained in the Final Protocol to the treaty 
as reconstructed in 1891 (the only annex) was a clause expressing 
the desirability of bringing England in as guarantor precisely of 
that status quo in Morocco and Tripoli which the Franco-Italian 
treaty was bargaining away. 

(2) To this protocol the Italians attached so much importance 
that they were pressing Germany to have it included in the text 
of the treaty. 

(3) In the main body of the treaty was that Clause 10 which 
contemplates war by Germany and Italy if France should “make 
a move to extend her occupation or her sovereignty under any 
form whatsoever in the North African territories.”’ 

Thus the actual provisions of the Triple Alliance of 1891 were 
directly contrary to those of the Franco-Italian treaty; and the 
treaty of 1891 was renewed, with this contradiction obtaining, 
both in 1902 and in 1912. Yet Prinetti assured Delcassé, in 1902, 
that in the renewal of the Triple Alliance “there is nothing directly 
or indirectly aggressive toward France, no engagement binding 
us in any eventuality to take part in an aggression against her; 
finally, no stipulation which menaces the security or tranquillity of 
France.” ? What truth there was in this declaration the reader 
may judge from the facts just laid before him. 

2Pribram, ii, p. 247. 
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Finally Prinetti assured Delcassé that: ‘No protocol or mili- 
tary provision in the nature of an international contract which 
would be in disagreement with the present declarations exists or 
will be concluded by her.” In fact, a naval agreement had been 
drawn up in December, 1900,? for the contingency of war against 
France and Russia; and in November, YIPe the Franco-Italian 
treaty being still in force and the above déclaration on record, an- 
other naval agreement, equally directed against France, was en- 
tered into by Italy, as a member of the Triple Alliance. We shall 
be told, perhaps, that the word “military” does not include “naval.” 
But, in fact, there was also a military agreement drawn up in 
191 3:7 

The facts thus established will enable the reader to form his 
own opinion on the “loyalty,” “honor,” or whatever the term 
employed may be, of the combination of the Triple Alliance with 
the Franco-Italian Treaty. Italians apparently regarded it as 
quite correct. Thus, in 1906, Tittoni said in the Italian Chamber : 
“This is not artifice, it is not Machiavellianism, it is not a double 
policy, as had been wrongly said; but it is simply the simple plain 
road to follow which presents itself inevitably to whoever really in- 
’ vites the preservation of peace. . . . If this is Machiavellianism, 
one must say that there is a Machiavelli in the direction of foreign 
affairs in each of the principal States of Europe.” ® That per- 
haps is a sound conclusion. Even Signor Salvemini, who is 
opposed to the methods of diplomacy, defends the Italian Govern- 
ment in this matter. The combination of the Franco-Italian 
Treaty with the Triple Alliance, he says, was “complicated but not 
really obscure, subtle but not disloyal.” “ We have given the reader 
the main facts; he will judge for himself. 

It should be added that if Italy, while bound by treaty to France, 
was making arrangements with the Central Powers for a naval 
war against her, it is also true that France, while bound by treaty 
to Italy, was determined to maintain her naval predominance in 
the Mediterranean. For in June, 1912, Isvolski reports the 
following views of M. Poincaré, which are worth reproducing: 

3 Ib., p. 87 note. “Tb,,’4,’ p. 283. 

85Ib., ii, p. 175. Salvemini says there was a military convention of March, 
1914 (see “Cronaca di Genova,” January 3, 1924). But this, perhaps, is a 
slip for 1913. 

6 Tittoni, “Italy's Foreign and Colonial Policy,” p. 63. 

7 See article in “Il Lavoro,’ November 22, 1923. 
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As to the question of the formal withdrawal of Italy from the 
Triple Alliance, Poincaré agrees with you [Sazonoff] that there is 
no reason to aim at such a result, since it could only produce dan- 
gerous complications. It would be best to maintain the existing 
situation, for Italy is a brake on the Triple Alliance. Nevertheless, 
France must not forget that Italy belongs to the political group of 
her adversaries. That is why the French Government must see that 
Italy does not secure predominance in the Mediterranean. In the 
actual condition of naval armaments a simple mobilization of the 
French fleet would be sufficient to make impossible any hostile en- 
terprise on the part of Italy. ‘You may be certain,” he said, laying 
special stress on these words, “that France is firmly decided to 
maintain in the future, as now, the preponderance over Italy in the 
Mediterranean.” ® 


Under the circumstances, it was natural that the renewal of the 
Triple Alliance did not imply any renewal of confidence between 
the signatories. Italy was alarmed at an apparent rapprochement 
of Russia and Austria. The King endeavored to negotiate with 
the Czar an equal part with those two Powers in the determina- 
tion of Balkan issues, but received only polite assurances that 
Italy should know what had been concluded after the event. Aus- 
tria was even more intransigeant. Thereupon the Italian Gov- 
ernment deliberately unloosed the Irredentist propaganda which, 
for some time past, had been slumbering. In 1903-04 war be- 
tween the two States seemed to hang in the balance. But neither, 
at that time, dared to take the risk, because the attitude of the other 
Powers was doubtful.® 

The Germans also showed their usual mistrust of their ally. 
If the war with France should come, said Kiderlen-Waechter, 
Italy would wait to see how the first battles went before coming 
to her decision.1° The French took precisely the same view of 
their new friend. “In a general way,” Isvolski wrote from 
Paris, “they think here that neither the Triple Entente nor the 
Triple Alliance can count on the loyalty of Italy; that the Italian 
Government will employ all its efforts to keep the peace; and that 
in case of a war it will begin by adopting a waiting attitude, and 


8 “Livre Noir,” i. p. 266. 
9 Salvemini, “Cronaca di Genova,’ November 27, 1923. 
10 Pribram, ii, pp. 165-6. 
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then join on the side toward which victory is inclining.” 14 Let 
the reader compare with this forecast the actual course of Italian 
policy in 1914-15. 

Under these circumstances there was the usual hesitation about 
renewing the Triple Alliance. What brought the matter to a 
head was the Italian war on Tripoli, which, after its long incuba- 
tion in the womb of diplomacy, was finally delivered in 1911. 
The result was a change in the “balance of power” in the Mediter- 
ranean, together with an increase in Italian self-confidence; and 
the Germans were afraid that, unless Italy were held to the Al- 
liance, she might proceed to war with Austria. Italy, too, being 
alienated from France by the Tripolitan war (in spite of the fact 
that France had given her a free hand there), and being afraid of 
Slav aggression in the Balkans, was herself inclined to a renewal; 
and this was agreed to by the parties in December, 1912. The 
text was not changed, so that Article 9 still read that Germany 
and Italy “engage to exert themselves” for the ‘‘maintenance 
of the territorial status quo” in Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, and Tun- 
isia. But since, as a matter of fact, that status had been changed 
by the Italian annexation of Tripoli, a new protocol was intro- 
duced stating that the terriorial status quo in those regions “im- 
plies the sovereignty of Italy over Tripolitania and Cyrenaica.” 
This is a good example of what States really mean when they 
guarantee a status quo. This little act of robbery Italy had man- 
aged to achieve with the consent of all the Great Powers; and 
still, as before, by virtue of her treaty, on the one hand with 
Austria and Germany, on the other with France, it was open to 
her, when the Great War should come, to take sides according as 
her interests might seem to dictate. 


§ 5. THE MEDITERRANEAN AGREEMENTS 


Such then, in brief, is the history of the Triple Alliance. There 
is, however, one point of special interest to Englishmen on which 
it will be as well to say a few words. Up to the year 199, or 
thereabout, British influence was thrown, on the whole, upon the 
side of the Central Powers and against France and Russia. What 
our Government then feared was French preponderance in the 


11 “Livre Noir,” i. p. 365. 
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Mediterranean and the opening of the Straits to Russia. With a 
view to preventing these possibilities, and to consolidating their 
position in Egypt, the British Government entered, in 1887, into 
two agreements with Austria and Italy. These were known to 
and furthered by Bismarck, and may be taken as part of the 
system of the Triple Alliance.1 The first agreement is dated 
February 12, 1887. It provides for the status quo in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Adriatic, the A®gean, and the Black Sea, with the 
usual addition that if the maintenance of the status quo becomes 
impossible, no modification shall occur except after a previous 
agreement between the parties. The third article runs: “Italy 
is entirely ready to support the work of Great Britain in Egypt. 
Great Britain, in her turn, is disposed, in case of encroachments 
on the part of a third Power, to support the action of Italy at every 
other point whatsoever of the North African coast district, and 
especially in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica.” Put into plain lan- 
guage, this seems to mean that England gives Italy full leave to an- 
nex Tripoli when she likes in return for Italian support of the 
seizure by England of Egypt. Whether the treaty implies armed 
support by Great Britain is left rather vague. The character of 
the cooperation, the British Government says, must be decided by 
them ‘‘when the occasion for it arises, according to the circum- 
stances of the case.” 

The agreement of February was supplemented by another, in 
December of the same year. This starts in the usual way by 
stating that the object of the Powers is “the maintenance of peace 
to the exclusion of all policy of aggression.” Its main object is 
the independence of Turkey, with special reference to the Straits. 
The Power that threatened that independence was, of course, Rus- 
sia, though Russia is not mentioned. The agreement proceeds to 
affirm the independence of Bulgaria, except for the suzerain rights 
of Turkey, and “the desire of the three Powers to be associated 
with Turkey in the common defence of these principles.” If 
Turkey should resist “illegal enterprises” in contravention of these 
principles, the three Powers will immediately come to an agree- 
ment as to “‘the measures to be taken for causing to be respected 
the independence of the Ottoman Empire and the integrity of its 
territory as secured by previous treaties.”” If, however, the Porte 
should “assume the character of complicity with or connivance at 


1See Pribram for the texts, and also the German Documents, vol. iv. 
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any such illegal enterprise,” then the Powers will proceed to the 
“provisional occupation” of “such points of Ottoman territory as 
they may agree to consider it necessary to occupy in order to 
secure the objects determined by previous treaties.” 2 

By these two agreements England had endeavored to secure 
both her own position in Egypt and the status quo in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Balkans. She was not, in so many words, com- 
mitted to war for these objects, but under certain circumstances, 
such as a Russian aggression on the Straits or on Bulgaria, or a 
French aggression on Morocco, she would, it seems, be morally 
bound to go to war. The treaties were secret, which meant, in 
this case, that though known to and favored by Germany, they 
were not to be known either to Russia or to France, or to the 
Parliament or people of England. In this latter connexion at- 
tention must be drawn to the form of the agreement. This is 
peculiar, consisting of separate notes by the several parties, in- 
stead of the usual single document signed by all. The reason for 
this is given in a despatch by the German Ambassador in Lon- 
don.* In Lord Salisbury’s view, he writes, it was necessary to 
clothe the agreement in such a form as would allow the Govern- 
ment, in case of a question in the House, to deny the existence of 
an “alliance.” Such denial was, in fact, more than once made 
in Parliament. Thus, when Sir Charles Dilke, in 1902, referred 
to the arrangement as a “virtual alliance,’ he was corrected by 
Lord Cranbourne, who even went so far as to say that “there 
was never a treaty or agreement with Italy.” * Lord Lansdowne, 
a few days later, referred to it as an “exchange of views.’”’*> More 
important, however, than the name of the thing were its actual 
commitments. In 1888 Sir John Ferguson said, in answer to a 
question, that England “was not under any obligation to use 
military or naval action.”® As England was bound, in certain 
contingencies, to proceed to the “provisional occupation” of points 
in Ottoman territory, this seems to be rather a questionable state- 
ment. Perhaps one may fairly assume that the British Govern- 
ment felt obliged to give some satisfaction to Italy, while at the 

2 Hoyos says that “the military arrangements between Rome and London 
were so far advanced that part of the Italian fleet, namely, the ships of the 
better class, were manned by English sailors, because it was thought that in 
that way they could be better employed” (p. 53). 


8 Ger. Docs., iv, p. 304. 4 Hansard, July 3, 1902, cx, p. 733. 
5Ib., cxi, p. 660. 6Ib., February 22, 1888, cccxxii, p. 1184. 
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same time they were unwilling to admit to the House of Com- 
mons that they were bound, in certain contingencies, to go to war. 
Probably they reckoned that, in the then position of the European 
constellation, the country would support war against France in the 
interest of Italy, should the occasion or the necessity arise. More- 
over, pressure was put upon them by Germany ; for Bismarck made 
it clear that, if England were determined to maintain her isolation 
from European entanglements, Germany might be compelled to 
take a different line in regard to French and Russian ambitions in 
the Mediterranean and the Straits. As he said, Germany her- 
self has no interest in thwarting either ; and he was only prepared 
to do so if England, on her part, were willing to contribute to his 
system of alliances for preserving the peace of the world.” 

One other point may be noticed in this connexion. The second 
article of the treaty of December, 1887, refers to “the mainte- 
nance of the status quo in the Orient based on the treaties, to the 
exclusion of all policy of compensation.’’ On the other hand, 
Article 1 of that treaty of 1887 between Austria and Italy which 
formed part of the Triple Alliance, said that, if those two Powers 
should find it necessary to modify the status quo “in the regions of 
the Balkans or of the Ottoman coasts and islands in the Adriatic 
and in the Ai’gean Sea by a temporary or permanent occupation on 
their part, this occupation shall take place only after a previous 
agreement between the two Powers aforesaid based on the prin- 
ciple of compensation.” How this clause is reconcilable with the 
clause cited above from the agreement of the three Powers in 
December of the same year I must leave to those who are more 
skilled in the ways of diplomacy than I can pretend to be. 

The agreement of 1887 has no period set to it, but it seems to 
have lapsed by 1894. It appears, however, that there was a new 
treaty entered into in that year, of which the text has not yet 
been published, but by which the British acquiescence in the 
Italian seizure of Tripoli was made even more definite than in 
1887. “Thus supported,” adds Signor Salvemini, “by friendship 
with France and England, Prinetti could proceed with complete 
security towards the renewal of the Triple Alliance” ; ® which Al- 
liance, as we have seen, contemplated war against France. 

To complete this part of our history we will refer to the Mediter- 
ranean agreement of May, 1887, between Italy and Spain. In 


® Ger. Docs., iv, p. 300. 8 “Tl Lavoro,” November 5, 1923. 
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this Spain agrees “‘not to lend herself as regards France, in so far 
as the North African territories among others are concerned, to 
any treaty or political arrangement whatsoever which would be 
aimed directly or indirectly against Italy, Germany, and Austria, 
or against any one of these Powers.’ The second article re- 
pudiates “unprovoked attack’’ and also “provocation.” The dis- 
tinction is interesting, and marks perhaps some new shade of 
finesse in the minds of the diplomats; but it does not appear what 
that shade may be. The agreement is in the form of two separate 
notes by the two Governments immediately concerned, and another 
by Austria-Hungary acceding to it. It was prolonged in 1891, 
the year in which the first agreements of the Franco-Russian al- 
liance were signed, and there is a new note on the part of Spain 
safeguarding the frontier line of the Spanish possessions in 
Morocco. The prolongation was for four years, and after that 
the treaty seems to have lapsed. At any rate, no further re- 
newal appears in the texts that have been published. This treaty, 
it will be observed, completed the guarantee of the status quo in 
the Mediterranean, that guarantee, however, being well under- 
stood to be valid only until it should become desirable to alter it. 

The Anglo-Italian treaty was directed, in veiled language but 
none the less clearly, against a possible French aggression in 
Morocco, and contemplated in such a “calamitous event” the ap- 
propriation of Tripoli by Italy. But the Franco-Italian treaty of 
1902 altered the whole situation. The French consented to trade 
Tripoli against Morocco, and perhaps an Anglo-Italian treaty of 
the same year indorsed that arrangement. The stage was thus 
set for great events. At the cost of two crises which shook all 
Europe the French secured Morocco; at the cost of a first-class 
war the Italians took Tripoli; that war unchained the Balkan wars ; 
and these in turn led to the Great War of 1914. Such were the 
actual results of this series of agreements to keep the peace. We 
will now turn to examine the other set of treaties constituting the 
Triple Entente. 


® Pribram, i, p. 97. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE TRIPLE ENTENTE? 
§1. THE Franco-Russian TREATY 


r | \HE Triple Entente was based upon three separate treaties: 
one between France and Russia, one between France and 
England, and one between England and Russia. 

Of these the first only was an “alliance” proper, if by alliance 
be meant an engagement under stated conditions to go to war. 
This treaty dates from 1891 to 1893. It coincided, as we have 
seen, with Bismarck’s dismissal from office and the lapse of the 
Reinsurance Treaty; and it realized that union of the two Powers 
which had so often seemed to be imminent, and which it had been 
the main object of his policy to prevent. England, however, for 
another ten years remained attached, by sympathy or policy, to the 
Central Powers, and, in fact, it was fear of her adherence to the 
purposes of the Triple Alliance that helped to bring about the 
agreement between Russia and France.” 

The ostensible object of the alliance was, as it always is, the 
preservation of peace. The mere news of the understanding be- 
tween France and Russia, we are informed, had produced in Eu- 
rope a “‘sense of security,” of “pacification,” to which she had long 
been a stranger.2 Even the Germans, we are told, recognized the 
fact. . “Germany knows well that she will not be able to separate 

1 The history of the Triple Alliance is much better known to us than that 
of the Triple Entente; for there, besides the texts of the treaties, we have 
also an historical account by Professor Pribram based on the Austrian ar- 
chives, and a complete set of the German despatches. But the States of the 
Triple Entente have not published their documents, so that we have only the 
texts and such subsidiary matter as can be gathered from Russian publica- 
ions. For the téxt of the Franco-Russian Treaty, see the French Yellow 
Book, L’Alliance Franco-Russe, and Pribram, ii, App. B; for the Anglo- 
French Treaty, de Martens, “Nouveau Recueil,” 2° Série, t. 32, and Morel, 
“Morocco and Diplomacy”; for the Anglo-Russian Treaty, the “Nouveau 
Recueil,” 3™° Série, +. 1. 


2 See Yellow Book, No. 5, annex to No. 17 and note. 
8 Yellow Book, No. 24. 
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us. She is but the more pacific for that. We also desire 
peace.” * So the French Minister, and so also the Russian. He 
“does not believe that the Triple Alliance wants to risk war. 
The Emperor of Germany, the Emperor of Austria, and the King 
of Italy repudiate the idea, and they are sincere.” ® Why, then, 
one is inclined to wonder, since everybody wants peace, does not 
everybody disarm? An answer to this question is given by the 
Russian Minister: ‘‘Although the Triple Alliance appears to be 
defensive, M. de Giers is convinced that war might break out by 
surprise, and it would never do to allow ourselves to be taken un- 
prepared.” ® No better illustration could be given of the general 
truth that the existence of armaments is enough to provoke war. 
But there is another point. The French, as we have seen,’ had 
never reconciled themselves to the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. As 
recently as 1887 there had seemed to be danger of war between her 
and Germany. The Czar, therefore, is anxious that “Germany 
shall not be able to think herself directly menaced,” and that “the 
party of immediate revanche shall not be in a position to drag us 
into an adventure.” ® Rather more bluntly the Russian General 
who is drafting the military convention says to his French col- 
league: “There is one thing which disturbs me: directly you 
have got the convention signed, will you not want to precipitate 
events and make war?” ® This is a little crude. The Czar seems 
to frame the situation more exactly when he says: “You would 
not be good patriots, you would not be Frenchmen, if you did not 
cling to the thought that the day will come when you will be able 
to enter into possession of your lost provinces; but between this 
very natural sentiment and the idea of a provocation to realize 
it—in a word, of revanche—there is a long step; and you have 
proved many times—you have just proved it again—that you de- 
sire peace before everything, and that you will know how to wait 
with dignity.” 1° There could hardly be a clearer indication of 
the state of mind of France. ‘We will never forget ; we will never 
resign ourselves ; only—it shall not be we who provoke the war!” 

But if Russia was anxious that war should not be precipitated 
over Alsace-Lorraine, that is only because her interest did not 
lie there. It lay in Constantinople and the Balkans, and her 


4 Yellow Book, No. 7o. 5Ib., No. 21. 6 Ib., No. 21. 
7 See above, pp. 49 seq. 8 Yellow Book, No. 16. 
9Tb., No. 53 note. 10 Tb., No. go. 
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natural enemy there was Austria. This is illustrated rather neatly 
by a little controversy that took place in the course of the negotia- 
tions. The French desired that the casus foederis should arise 
whenever Germany were involved, even though it were Germany 
alone. The Russians, on the contrary, desired that it should arise 
only if Germany were supported by Austria or vice versa.?4 
On this point the French view in the end prevailed. The reason 
why Russia was so much interested in the possibility of war with 
Austria was her ambition with regard to the Straits and Constan- 
tinople. It must be noted, however, that at this time she pro- 
fessed, on these points, a conservative attitude. “People suppose,” 
said the Russian Minister, “that we covet Constantinople. We 
think, on the contrary, that nothing would be more unfortunate 
for Russia than to displace her center of gravity. What would 
happen to our northern provinces and to St. Petersburg? We 
desire that the Turks should remain guardians of the Straits.” 1? 
Insinuations made to the Sultan about Russian aggression were 
“perfidious,” for, in fact, the one object of Russia was to guaran- 
tee the status quo against the machinations of another Power.** 

That other Power was England, who, after Germany and Aus- 
tria, was the one at this time most suspected by her two traditional 
enemies. The grievance of France was Egypt, which we had 
occupied in 1882. The grievance of Russia was Constantinople, 
which we seemed always to be threatening to occupy. This joint 
mistrust of England is clearly expressed in the following despatch 
of the Russian Minister: ‘‘The presence of British troops in the 
valley of the Nile is evidently an abnormal fact which disturbs 
the balance of power in the Mediterranean, creating, to the profit 
of England, a preponderance by which her friends and protégés, 
especially Italy, endeavor to profit. France has a great interest in 
bringing about the end of this occupation, and we have the same 
interest in seeing the Sultan enter once more into possession of 
one of the most important dependencies of his Empire.’’!4 

But the interest of Russia in Egypt was not so great as her in- 
terest in Constantinople and the Straits. In 1885, as we have 
seen,’© war had almost arisen on this question between England 
and Russia, and both States posed as champions of the independ- 
ence of the unfortunate Porte, while regarding the other as the 


11 Yellow Book, No. 56. 12Tb., No. 21. 18 [b., No. 24. 
14 Th, 15 See above, p. 20. 
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distuber of the peace. “You have yourself,” the Russian Minis- 
ter wrote to his Ambassador at Constantinople, “signalized again 
and again the attempts made by certain Powers of the Triple Al- 
liance, supported by England, to intimidate the sovereign of Tur- 
key, and, profiting by the accesses of fear and feebleness to which 
he is unfortunately subject, to lead him to acts of a kind which 
would cause Turkey to depart from the path of strict neutral- 
ity.” 2° Thus, if there was to be war between England and Rus- 
sia, it would be about Constantinople and the Straits, while, if 
there was to be war between England and France, it would be 
about Egypt; and neither Russia nor France were prepared to 
support one another in arms on these issues. About Egypt, in- 
deed, even the French Minister enjoined caution: “Finally, in 
the question of Egypt, you will not fail to take account of the 
state of mind of the Russian Government, to measure the action 
we can take without engaging ourselves beyond what is prudent 
and necessary: not to discourage the Sultan; on the contrary, to 
support him in the idea that he must not’ omit any occasion to 
affirm his suzerainty and to recall England to her engagements, 
to make him understand that, in this affair, as in all others, he 
has only France and Russia to rely upon, to inspire him with con- 
fidence, and to oblige him to give proof of a little more courage; 
but not to permit us to uncover ourselves too much nor to be 
brought into a situation which would compel us to an effort in 
which we should perhaps be isolated.” ** 

On the basis of the considerations thus elaborated, a text of 
the treaty was arrived at in two articles. The first ran as follows: 


In order to define and consecrate the cordial understanding which 
unites them, and desirous of contributing, in common agreement, to 
the maintenance of the peace which forms the object of their dearest 
aspirations, the two Governments declare that they will take counsel 
together upon every question of a nature to jeopardize the general 
peace.*® 


The Czar seems to have been peculiarly anxious about the 
peaceable character of the arrangement. Indeed, at one point in 
the negotiations, he desired the insertion of a special article say- 
ing that if the French provoked war the treaty should be null and 


16 Yellow Book, No. 24. 17 Tb., No. 22. 18Tb., No. 17 annex. 
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void. He was met, however, by the reply that only a “defensive” 
war was contemplated, and he renounced his idea.*® 

In this clause, it will be noticed, only the “preservation of peace” 
is referred to, not the “balance of power.” But that was cor- 
rected a few years later. M. Delcassé was pre-occupied by the 
thought of what might happen if Austria-Hungary should break 
up, say at the death of the old Emperor. Some people—‘on’— 
he thought, “perhaps wish this, some perhaps might favor it, or 
in any case might profit by it.” Who is intended by “on”? Pre- 
sumably Germany. It would be a great mistake, Delcassé 
thought, if the effective alliance were to cease just at that crucial 
moment. But, in fact, the military convention which accompanied 
and defined the treaty would cease then, for its time-limit was the 
duration of the Triple Alliance, and that must end automatically 
when Austria-Hungary ended. To meet this difficulty Delcassé 
visited Petersburg in 1899, and secured an addition to the objects 
of the treaty. It was now to envisage not only the “preservation 
of peace,” but the ‘‘maintenance of the equilibrium between the 
forces of Europe.” Since the “maintenance of equilibrium” 
(our old friend the “balance of power’’) requires to be mentioned 
specially, it must be presumed not to be included in the mainten- 
nance of peace. It might even be incompatible with that. And in 
fact M. Delcassé remarked with some satisfaction that by the new 
clause “‘the scope (portée) of the alliance is singularly extended.” 
At the same time, as logic required, the time of the military con- 
vention was prolonged. It was now to last as long as the treaty 
itself ;?° 

The second article of the treaty runs as follows: 

“In case peace should be actually in danger, and especially if 
one of the two Parties should be threatened with an aggression, 
the two Parties undertake to reach an understanding on the meas- 
ures whose immediate and simultaneous adoption would be im- 
posed upon the two Governments by the realization of this even- 
tuality.” 2 The only comment necessary here is the one we have 
to make as to the absence of definition for the word “aggression.” 
From 1899 onward it would appear to include anything which 
might affect the “balance of power.” 


19 Yellow Book, No. 71. 2°Ib., No. 95. 21 Yellow Book, No. 17 annex. 
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It will be observed that the provisions cited above are very 
vague in their phraseology. The reason is that the more definite 
agreement was to be embodied in the military convention. This 
was drawn up in 1892, and accepted in January, 1894.2 Its 
first article reads: 

“If France is attacked by Germany, or by Italy supported by 
Germany, Russia shall employ all her available forces to attack 
(attaquer) Germany. If Russia is attacked by Germany, or by 
Austria supported by Germany, France shall employ all her avail- 
able forces to fight (combattre) Germany.’ Whether any subtle 
distinction is intended between “attack” and “fight’’ I dare not 
pronounce. Perhaps the French held that the word “attack” could 
never apply to themselves. 

If this article be compared with Article 2 of the Triple Alli- 
ance, it will be perceived, first, that, according to the treaties (sup- 
posing them to be observed), on the one hand, if France “attacks” 
either Italy or Germany the other Power will come in to fight 
her; on the other hand, if Germany “attacks” either France or 
Russia the other Power will come in to fight her. At this date 
(1892) the “attack’’ would certainly have been held, by either 
side, to proceed from the other. The treaties thus between them 
secured that a war between France and Germany would im- 
mediately involve both Russia and Italy. Further, by the Austro- 
German alliance, “attack” on Germany by Russia would bring ih 
Austria. England was still uncommitted; and Italy was not yet 
engaged in that agreement with France which, as we have seen, 
gave her the excuse to fail her ally when the long-anticipated war 
at length occurred. 

The military convention, being drawn up by soldiers, shows no 
illusion as to the “maintenance of peace.’ Thus the French 
General writes: ‘The General Staff of the French Army is pene- 
trated by the principle that in such a struggle as this the essential 
thing is to pursue the destruction of the principal enemy. The 
ruin of the others would follow inevitably. In a word, Germany 
once conquered, the Franco-Russian armies will impose their wills 
on Austria and on Italy. In this order of ideas France has sac- 
rificed everything to the struggle against Germany.” With this 
preface he proceeds to develop the military arrangements.” 

22 Ib., No. 71. 23 Yellow Book, No. 28. 
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These are devised in view of the German plan, which has become 
known to the French.?* It is calculated that the Triple Alliance 
(including Rumania) will put 2,450,000 troops into the field 
against the 3,150,000 of the Franco-Russian combination.”® This 
predominance in numbers seems to have been maintained by the 
latter down to the outbreak of the war.*® But of course there 
was a continual attempt, on each side, to distance the other. Al- 
ready indeed, as early as the August of this year (1893), we find 
the French arranging to meet a German increase: ‘‘France, in 
prevision of the new German law, has considerably reinforced her 
‘cadres.’ Every effort will be made by the Government of this 
country to reinforce her peace-time effectives. Russia, on her 
side, we are sure, will take the measures that her loyalty and her 
accustomed penetration will dictate to her, whether to increase her 
forces or to improve their method of action.” ?* 

Hardly less important than the number of troops was the ques- 
tion of their mobilization. Article 2 of the military convention 
runs as follows: 78 


In case the forces of the Triple Alliance, or of one of the Powers 
composing it, should mobilize, France and Russia, at the first news 
of the event, and without the necessity of any previous concert, shall 
mobilize immediately and simultaneously the whole of their forces, 
and shall move them as close as possible to their frontiers. 


According to this clause, both Russia and France were bound 
to mobilize as soon as Austria should do so, although the treaty 
did not bind France to go to war if Austria alone should attack 
Russia. There had been a long dispute over this point. The 
French desired not to be under obligation to mobilize unless Ger- 
many did so; for, if she did, ‘“Germany would not hesitate to rep- 
resent her action to the other Powers as an aggression.” 2® But 
the Russians, who expected the war to break out (as it did) in 
connexion with Austria, were determined that in that case, too, 
both parties should mobilize. ‘There is no Germany;” said the 
Russian General, “and no ‘principal enemy.’ There are the forces 
of the Triple Alliance. If the bulk of the forces which threaten 
us is Austrian, we must march against them and fight. Austria 

24Tb., No. 54. 25 Ib., No. 29 annex iii. 
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for us is the principal enemy.” “Quite wrong,” the Frenchman 
replied, “‘the principal enemy is ipso facto Germany.” The reader 
will observe how clearly the principle of the “preservation of 
peace” was kept in view by these soldiers. But the French fought 
in vain. On this point they had to give way, and the clause was 
drafted in the manner cited above.2° But from this there re- 
sulted a curious situation. For the Generals were agreed that 
mobilization meant war. Mobilization, said General Boisdeffre, 
who was negotiating the convention, “is the declaration of war; 
mobilization compels one’s neighbor to do the same; mobilization 
involves the execution of strategic transport and of concen- 
tration.” Whereto the Czar replied, “It is thus that I understand 
it.” 1. This conversation has become famous, owing to the im- 
portance of the question of mobilization in 1914; but that discus- 
sion may be reserved to a later place. 

These then were the principal provisions of the Franco-Russian 
alliance. In conclusion, a few words may be said on the question 
of secrecy. On this the Czar was insistent, probably because he 
was anxious not to provoke Germany. “What he would like 
would be to find a man with whom he could treat seul @ seul with- 
out any one knowing it.” 3% This would be possible in Russia. 
But the French were embarrassed by their Constitution and their 
public opinion. True, the Constitution said that the President 
“negotiates and ratifies treaties” ; but also, he “informs the Cham- 
bers as soon as the interest and security of the State permits.” *? 
That, it is true, might be never; but Ministers, in any case, must 
know about the treaty. On the other hand, it was recognized 
that the military convention should be kept secret; and after all, 
it was the military convention in which the principal politi- 
cal clause was being embedded. This consideration perhaps de- 
cided the matter. At any rate, in the final text we read: 
“All the clauses enumerated above shall be kept rigorously se- 
cret.” 84 In fact, the convention was not published until after 
the war. 


30Tb., No. 53. 31Jb., No. 71. 82 Ib., No. 76 annex. 

33 Loi sur les rapports des pouvoirs publics, clause 7. 

84 Article 7 in Yellow Book, No. 57. The inclusion of political clauses in 
a military convention, and the claim that the latter may be kept secret, even 
when “treaties” must be published, is playing, we may be sure, a considerable 
part in present-day arrangements, and may easily defeat the purpose of the 
Covenant that all treaties shall be registered and published. 
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§ 2. THE ANGLO-FRENCH TREATIES 


We pass on to the Anglo-French and Anglo-Russian treaties. 
These are, formally, of a different kind from the one we have just 
been examining. They deal with particular causes of dispute be- 
tween the States concerned, and they contain no provision about 
making war. It is for this reason, presumably, that the triple 
arrangement which resulted, between England, France, and Rus- 
sia, was called an “entente,” not an “alliance,” and that, during 
the last days before the Great War, it was still uncertain whether 
or no England would come in. These treaties are also distin- 
guished by the fact that they were published at the time when they 
were entered upon.? 

Since they are concerned with lengthy and complicated solu- 
tions of a number of different issues, we need not, for our purpose, 
deal with them at length; but certain general observations must be 
made. The first, and perhaps the most important, is this. The 
friction between Great Britain and Russia or France had several 
times, in the course of the last thirty years, brought us to the 
verge of war. Now it suddenly appeared that all these differences 
could be peaceably adjusted. Why now, and why not before? 
Only one answer is possible. They were adjusted now because the 
parties wished to secure themselves against a fourth Power. 
This is only one illustration, but a powerful and convincing one, 
of the general fact that, in the international anarchy, no friendship 
can be formed or maintained unless it be countered by an enemy. 
Quarrels issuing in war are the permanent assumption of the situ- 
ation ; and never, in the whole course of history, so far as we know 
it, has there been a genuine arrangement on the part of all 
States to maintain the peace, as the first and most necessary of 
all policies. The League of Nations is the first serious attempt in 
that direction. 

We must not, however, travesty the intentions of the Powers of 
the Entente. Lord Oxford and Asquith asserts that, since our 
hands were free, there was nothing provocative in our attitude 
to the Triple Alliance;? and Sir Edward Grey plainly intended 
and desired to keep the peace. But in the European anarchy pious 

1There was, however, also a secret treaty with France, not published till 


later. See below, p. 113. 
2“Genesis of the War,” p. 64. 
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intentions, even when genuine, count for very little; and the fact 
remains that, from the date of the formation of the Entente, 
crisis after crisis supervened, that Europe was again and again 
on the verge of war, that armaments increased and military and 
naval conventions multiplied, until at last it is hardly paradoxical 
to say that the European War came of itself, although nobody 
at that moment wanted it. The proof of this statement will be 
found in the following chapters. But in England there was, 
from the beginning, one observer at least who saw whither we 
were drifting. “This agreement,’ Mr. Churchill writes, ‘was 
acclaimed by the Conservative forces in England, among whom 
the idea of the German menace had already taken root. It was 
also hailed, somewhat short-sightedly, by Liberal statesmen as a 
step to secure general peace by clearing away misunderstandings 
and differences with our traditional enemy.* It was, therefore, 
almost universally welcomed. Only one profound observer 
raised his voice against it. “My mournful and supreme convic- 
tion,’ said Lord Rosebery, “‘is that this agreement is much more 
likely to lead to complications than to peace.” 4 

We will now proceed to speak briefly of the contents of the trea- 
ties, beginning with those made with France. These adjusted a 
number of old disputes in various parts of the world. But for our 
present purpose those only are important which dealt with Egypt 
and Morocco. They were two, one public and one secret. The 
public treaty contained a recognition by France of the position of 
England in Egypt. This closed a long and acrimonious contro- 
versy, and established in permanence that British occupation which 
had been undertaken as a temporary measure, and which we had 
again and again promised to abandon. What was the quid pro 
quo for France? It concerned Morocco, and the method of 
granting it is characteristic. Article Il of the treaty begins: 
“The Government of the French Republic declare that they have 
no intention of altering the political status of Morocco.” Those 
acquainted with the methods of States in picking up territory must 
have suspected, on reading this, that it meant the opposite of what 
it said. And, in fact, the second clause of the article proceeds 

3 France, of course, not Germany. Younger readers may require to adjust 


their ideas. 

4 Churchill, “World Crisis,” i, p. 22. 

5 According to an article in “Foreign Affairs,’ May, 1924, we had given 
sixty-six pledges in this sense! I have not verified this arithmetic. 
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to state that it “appertains to France” to “preserve order in that 
country and to provide assistance for the purpose of all admin- 
istrative, financial, and military reforms which it may require.” 
The further intentions of the Governments were consigned to the 
secret treaty, first published by a French newspaper in November, 
Ig1I. Even this is evasively framed. Article I begins: “In 
the event of either Government finding itself constrained by the 
force of circumstances to modify its policy in respect to Egypt or 
Morocco.” The meaning of this is further but discreetly ex- 
plained in Article III, which lays down that the part of Morocco 
which faces Gibraltar should fall to Spain ‘whenever the Sultan 
ceases to exercise authority over it.” The full intention is, how- 
ever, only explained in the treaty of France with Spain, signed 
in the same year, 1904. Here, too, there is first a public declara- 
tion, stating that the two countries “remain firmly attached to the 
integrity of the Moorish Empire under the sovereignty of the 
Sultan”; then a secret treaty, providing for the partition of that 
empire between France and Spain “in case the continuance of the 
political status of Morocco and of the Shereefian Government 
should become impossible, or if, owing to the weakness of that 
Government and to its continued inability to uphold law and 
order, or to any other cause, the existence of which is acknowl- 
edged by both parties, the status quo can be no longer maintained.” 

What really happened then, in these treaties, was that the 
world was publicly assured that the independence of Morocco 
under the Sultan was to be maintained, while privately the parties 
agreed that the country should be occupied and partitioned. That 
was the price the British paid for the recognition of their position 
in Egypt and for the consolidation of that new understanding with 
France which was to issue in the war against Germany. 


§ 3. THE Ancio-Russian TREATY AND THE TREATY OF 
ByJORKOE 


The Anglo-Russian treaty was similar to the Anglo-French; 
that is, it settled a number of questions which had previously 
been irritating and even dangerous. These concerned Tibet, Af- 
ghanistan, and Persia. It is the last-named country which in- 
terests us, since it became, at a later date, one of the principal 
fields of the friction between England, Russia, and Germany, To 
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this we shall recur in another chapter. But before concluding 
this one, we will refer to a treaty made by Germany in 1904 and 
1905 with Russia, which, if it had become operative, would have 
forestalled the entente of that country with England. In 1904 
the Russo-Japanese War broke out. Germany was favorable to 
the Russians and England to the Japanese, with whom she had 
formed an alliance in 1901. There followed the usual recrimina- 
tions about unneutral acts. Finally the Kaiser, who was corre- 
sponding with the Czar in a very intimate way, proposed, toward 
the end of 1904, a Russo-German treaty, to which, after its sig- 
nature, French assent was to be secured. As proposed at first, 
it would seem that the treaty was intended to “localize” the Russo- 
Japanese War; that is, to prevent England from coming in by 
the threat that, in that case, Germany would come in on the other 
side. But later the reference to the immediate war was dropped, 
and the treaty was to become operative only at the conclusion of 
the peace.* 

The first article runs: “In case one of the two Empires should 
be attacked by a European Power, its ally will aid it in Europe 
with all its forces by land and sea.’’ From the German point of 
view, this can only have referred either to England or to France. 
In fact, at this time, the Kaiser was feeling hostile to England, 
and we find him writing to the Czar in the November of 1904: 
“An excellent expedient to cool British insolence and overbearing 
would be to make some military demonstration on the Persio- 
Afghan frontier, where the British think you powerless to appear 
during this war.” ? 

So far then as Germany was concerned the matter was simple 
enough. But the position of Russia was more complicated. Was 
she to be involved in war against her own ally France? Or 
against the Power with which that ally had just made an entente? 
The Kaiser’s view was that, since the treaty was defensive, it 
could never come into operation against France unless France 
made an “aggressive” war. And if she did that, the Franco- 
Russian treaty, being also one of defense, could not come into op- 
eration either. Since there is no test of aggression, this conten- 
tion was not very convincing. But, further, it was the idea of the 


1See the text in Ger. Docs., v, xix, p. 457, and Isvolski, “Memoirs,” p. 58. 
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treaty that France should herself become a party to it; and the 
fourth article ran: “His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, 
after the entry into force of this treaty, will take all the measures 
necessary to initiate France into the agreement and to engage her 
to associate herself with it as an ally.” The Kaiser’s view was 
that France would feel compelled to join, once the treaty was in 
operation, and would then “press upon England to remain quiet 
and keep the peace, for fear of France’s position being jeopard- 
ized.” ® It was important, however, that France should not 
know about the treaty until it had been signed, because she might 
inform England, and England might then join Japan and attack 
Germany, which would destroy the “balance of power.” 

The German Chancellor was from the beginning a party to 
the Kaiser’s action. So also, apparently, were Count Lamsdorff 
and Count Witte. But here there is some confusion and prob- 
ably some duplicity; for it appears also that both these states- 
men worked to defeat the treaty.* It was indeed obviously incom- 
patible with Russian obligations to France, and against these it 
finally came to grief. For when Nelidoff, the Russian Minister 
at Paris, was consulted, he replied, without even referring the 
question to the French Government, that the French would never 
enter into such a treaty. No doubt that was the case, for, as we 
have seen, even before the Entente with England, they had always 
refused any reconciliation with.Germany which would involve the 
abandonment of Alsace-Lorraine. The following little piece of 
correspondence is illuminating in this connexion. Witte said to 
one of the French Ministers in 1905, first “that the Emperor 
William has nothing but friendly feelings for France, and that 
his most cherished desire is to form with her relations not merely 
amicable but intimate’; secondly, “that far from desiring to de- 
stroy the Franco-Russian Alliance, he attaches the greatest impor- 
tance to it, and that he would draw it together with his own hands, 
if there were need and if he had the power.” Whereupon the 
French Minister ironically replied: “Would not the. love of the 
Kaiser for the Franco-Russian Alliance go so far that he would 
be willing to join it?” 

8 Isvolski, p. 53. 

+ An interesting correspondence between Lamsdorff, the Czar, Nelidoff, and 
others, on the treaty, will be found in “Die Kriegsschuldfrage,” November, 
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The final result was a declaration by the Russian Govern- 
ment that, since there was no prospect of the French adhering to 
the alliance, it must be understood that the first article of the 
treaty could not apply toa war between Germany and France, and 
that the bonds uniting Russia to France must be maintained as 
they were “until the establishment of a triple agreement.”’® This 
reserve on the part of Russia in effect canceled the treaty, though 
the Kaiser held it to be valid as late as 1907.7 

For the moment we may arrest our story here. We have traced 
in sufficient detail the series of treaties which laid the basis for 
the Great War. They were all made, ostensibly, for the sake 
of preserving peace; and some, or even all, statesmen may have 
desired that the peace should be kept. But among armed Powers, 
pursuing objects that can only be gained by war and united in 
treaties directed against one another, there can be no peace. The 
history of Europe during the years we are considering is one long 
demonstration of this general truth. We shall now proceed to 
examine more in detail the series of crises which arose from the 
situation described and preluded the final catastrophe. 


6 Ib., p. 319. 
7 For all this, see Ger. Docs., xix, B, chap. cxxxviii. 


CHAPTER V 
MOROCCO AND THE CONFERENCE OF ALGECIRAS 
§ 1. THE Previous History 


[\HE complexity of inter-State relations is very embarrassing 
to a historian who desires, above all things, to be clear and 
succinct. If he follows strictly the chronological order of events 
he can hardly disentangle each single thread in the mesh. If he 
disentangles the separate threads, he is apt to obscure their inter- 
connection. On the whole, however, it seems best to pursue the 
second plan, indicating only in passing the bearing of remoter 
events upon the chain of causation that is being specially at- 
tended to. 

The first crisis which was to follow the new orientation of 
European policy was provoked by events in Morocco. This 
northwestern corner of Africa was of interest to the Powers for 
various reasons of the ordinary kind. First, it lies opposite to 
Gibraltar and, in occupation of a strong Power, might interfere 
with British control of the entrance to the Mediterranean. Sec- 
ondly, it has a coast-line on the Atlantic, and, under similar con- 
ditions, might become a danger to British shipping traveling to 
the Cape. Thirdly, it adjoins Algeria, which had been French 
since 1837, and where, since its conditions were “unsettled,” in- 
incidents on the frontier could always happen, or be produced. 
Fourthly, it had natives that might be conscripted for wars to 
maintain Right. Fifthly, there was no knowing how valuable its 
trade might become, and therefore it might always be useful 
either to monopolize that trade for one’s self or to prevent some 
one else from monopolizing it. Last, but not least, it had im- 
portant deposits of iron, and was therefore a natural object for 
the cupidity of any Western State. These are all reasons why 
Morocco should become a storm-center of European politics. 

Previously, however, to the year 1904 the storm, though al- 


ways brewing, had not in fact broken. There were the usual 
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disputes between the natives of the country and the Europeans 
settled there for purposes of trade; the usual frontier episodes; the 
usual intrigues and counter-intrigues. But the Powers, for many 
years, were rather prowling about the prey than venturing to take 
their spring; and that for the usual reason, that they were afraid 
of one another. Morocco, in this respect, was like the Turkish 
Empire. Everybody was looking forward to its seizure or par- 
tition, but no one quite liked to bring it about. 

This attitude is frankly expressed, so far as France is con- 
cerned, by a French writer: ‘Rather than arrive at a ‘lame’ 
(boiteuse) solution, France prefers to temporize, so long as she 
can preserve the independence of Morocco and the sovereignty of 
the Sultan. Her diplomacy is that of a watch-dog.”1 The 
watch-dog, it must be added, was waiting till it could safely turn 
into the wolf. Bismarck, who, like most European statesmen, 
was fond of giving away what did not belong to him, promised, as 
early as 1883, to support France “morally and diplomatically” 
whenever she might think the moment had come for declaring a 
Protectorate.” But there were other Powers besides Germany to 
be reckoned with. We hear, from French sources, of British 
projects against Morocco as early as the nineties of the last cen- 
tury. Since our position was still not assured in Egypt, we might, 
it was thought, have to fall back on the Cape route for our con- 
nections with India. For this purpose a port on the Moroccan 
coast would be very convenient in our hands and very inconven- 
ient in those of an enemy Power. There was also talk of hand- 
ing over the protectorate of Morocco to Italy, who was not yet 
reconciled to France by the treaty of 1902, and was still bound to 
England, Spain, and Austria by the Mediterranean agreements.* 
But this idea, if it were ever seriously entertained, was ruined by 
the Italian disaster at Adua and the fall of the pro-English, anti- 
French Crispi. A year or two later the British, as we have seen, 
were angling for a German alliance ; * and it is interesting to note 
that they suggested a partition of Morocco between the two 
States. England was to take Tangiers; for, at that time, it was 
the possible seizure of that port by France that she feared. So 

1 Pinon, p. 130. 2 Eckardstein, “Isolierung Deutschlands,” p. 9o. 

8 Bérard, “L’Affaire Marocaine,” p. 61. Cf. Ger. Docs., x, p. 17, where 
Lord Salisbury, contemplating a partition of Turkey, throws out the idea 


that Italy might have Morocco (August, 1895). 
4 See above, p. 61. 
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much so that the Governor of Gibraltar (unless we are misin- 
formed) had orders, in 1900, to seize it at any moment on the 
receipt of telegraphic instructions.° The quid pro quo for Ger- 
many was to be certain ports upon the Atlantic, in particular 
Casablanca, Mogador, and Rabat. We miss here a definite men- 
tion of Agadir, the inclusion of which would have made the dra- 
matic irony complete. These places, it was admitted, lay outside 
the British “sphere of interest.” They appear to have come 
within it a year or so later, when we had decided that the enemy 
was Germany, not France.® 

The Anglo-German negotiations came to nothing; partly, it 
would seem, because Lord Salisbury, who, at first, was favorable 
to the project, reverted to his traditional preference for France, 
partly because the Germans did not care to take the risk of trouble 
with France about Morocco unless the gain to themselves should 
be more substantial. What they wanted was that England should 
join the Triple Alliance; and they thought that by degrees she 
might be drawn in to do so." Germany, indeed, seems to have 
shown, at this time, considerable caution on the whole question of 
Morocco; for she was approached, we are told, not only by Eng- 
land but by France. She might take, so the French Government 
discreetly hinted, Tangiers and Madagascar if, in return, she 
would allow France to absorb the rest of Morocco and Siam.* 
The gestures of the Powers, in these moments of balance between 
alternative policies, are more instructive perhaps than anything 
else as to the nature of diplomacy. 

It was not till after the turn of the century that England 
definitely passed from the German to the French camp. Previ- 
ously France was the potential enemy, and of that our occupation 
of Egypt was a principal cause; for the French thought that they 
had a vested interest in the reversion of that country, and that 
it was robbery for any other Power than themselves to steal it. 
It may be worth while for an Englishman to have his attention 
called to the light in which his policy was viewed, at this time, by 


5 Ger. Docs., xvii, p. 325. 

6 Eckardstein, ii, p. 359. But Eckardstein must always be read with caution. 
We have, at present, no British information about this episode; but presum- 
ably some light will be thrown upon it in the later volumes of the “Life of 
Lord Salisbury.” 

7 Ger. Docs., v, xvii, chap, cxiii, (Cf. ib., chapiteix, ipp. ‘18/42. 

8Tb., v, xvii, p. 107. Cf. Hammann, “Vorgeschichte,” p. 1109. 
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his future ally. The following passage is cited from M. Pinon: ® 
“It was the time when England was content with her splendid 
isolation. She feels bad-tempered when other nations claim to 
share in the partition of the world. She acts often enough with 
unjustifiable arrogance and intolerance. She occupies Egypt, con- 
trary to all right, and in spite of reiterated promises refuses to 
evacuate it. She creates everywhere obstacles to our explorers 
and our traders. In Uganda she provokes the massacre of the 
black Catholics who were under French protection. She labors 
to establish her Protectorate in Morocco.1° In Touat she stirs up 
the Moroccans and the Touareg against Algeria. She encour- 
ages, in defiance of our rights solemnly guaranteed by her, the in- 
trigues of the Methodist ministers in Madagascar. She has an 
agreement with Italy against us in the Mediterranean. She fur- 
nishes arms to all our enemies—Samory, Béhanzin, Rabah. She 
incites the Siamese to resistance, and the Annamites to revolt. In 
all the Colonial wars, in all the insurrections against France, we 
find the hand of England, her agents, her money. And every- 
where it is she who complains of the audacities of our explorers and 
the usurpations of our officers.’’ Does the reader rub his eyes? 
Let him but wait patiently, and all will be well again. He has but 
to turn over two pages, and he will find the author, when he comes 
to describe the Franco-British Entente, writing in a more concilia- 
tory strain: ‘“There was not—properly speaking, there never has 
been—in France (though it has sometimes been said that there 
was) any anti-English opinion or anti-English policy.” The 
reader has, in these short extracts, a good picture of the scientific 
precision, the absence of prejudice, and the clear unbiased judg- 
ments of those who instruct us in history and politics. 


® Pinon, p. 79. 

10 A little additional information, about that in particular, is not without 
interest. As early as 1891 we find Lord Salisbury suggesting a joint warning 
to France by England, Italy, and Spain. At this date, it will be remembered, 
the Mediterranean agreements re the status quo were in force (see above, 
p. 99). Germany, however, though sympathetic, refused overt action, and 
the matter was dropped. The French, nevertheless, checked their action, 
and do not seem to have renewed it, in a way to alarm the other Powers, 
until England was involved in the South African War. They then made 
another advance on the Moroccan frontier, to the great alarm of Italy; and our 
Ambassador in Madrid is reported to have said that England would tolerate 
no more aggression there. The boundary must be fixed by an international 
commission. (Ger. Docs., xvii, chap. cxiii, especially pp. 299, 331.) 
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§ 2. THE ANGLO-FRENCH RAPPROCHEMENT 


In the year 1898 Delcassé became Foreign Minister, and held 
that post for seven successive years. His first act was to prepare 
for the seizure of Morocco. With that in view he turned to 
Spain and proposed to her a treaty of the kind usual in these cases. 
The two States, said the draft, had a special interest in the “main- 
tenance of the territorial, political, economic, administrative, mili- 
tary, and financial independence of Morocco,” and they will not 
enter with any other Power “‘into any engagement which may tend 
to establish in that country any foreign influence.” On the other 
hand, if anything should occur to make the maintenance of the 
status quo impossible, then—why then the two States will par- 
tition Morocco; and they proceed to do it, on paper. The Con- 
vention, they continue, is “absolutely pacific’; but in case it should 
be necessary to have recourse to arms, the countries will inform 
one another what they propose to do. It need not be added that 
the agreement is to be kept secret.* 

So far, so good. But there was a fly in that otherwise pure 
amber. Spain did not dare to offend England; and M. Delcassé 
found that, if he wanted to do a deal about Morocco, he must do 
it with the first Sea-Power. The Franco-Spanish treaty thus 
came to nothing; whereupon M. Pinon heaves a sigh of relief. 
For the proposed arrangement, being favorable to Spain, must 
have been, for that very reason, unfavorable to France. “It was 
a piece of good fortune that there should have been found in Spain 
a Ministry to refuse a Convention which would have been disas- 
trous for us, and one asks one’s self how any French Government 
could ever have accepted it.”’ 

England and France meantime, as we have seen, had made up 
their minds to fall into one another’s arms, on the understanding 
that France should drop her opposition to the British theft of 
Egypt, while England should permit France to steal Morocco. 
The decencies, of course, were to be preserved. The public 
treaties therefore announced the determination of the two States 
to preserve the independence of Morocco, while the partition was 
arranged for in secret documents.2 The French got to work 


1Text in Pinon, p. 313. The date is 1902, See above, Chap. IV, p. 112, 
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quickly, though not quickly enough to satisfy some of their critics. 
In December they sent up an agent to Fez to press upon the Sultan 
the necessity of reforms. Very likely these were desirable; for 
“in 1900 Abdul Aziz, who had succeeded his father, Muley Has- 
san, in 1894, at the age of thirteen, took over the reins of govern- 
ment; but though the young ruler was intelligent and attractive, 
his passions for bicycles and motor-cars, fireworks and photog- 
raphy, and countless other temptations of European civilization, 
emptied the treasury and disgusted his conservative subjects. 
The uncertain Algerian frontier and the savagery of the tribes led 
to continual friction, and the French authorities, military and 
civil, uttered loud complaints.” ? The situation was typical. It 
was the story of Tunis, of Egypt, and, later, of Tripoli. The 
Great Powers proceed, in such cases, by measures that are well 
understood. They complain of disorder, and introduce military 
control; they lend money to a frivolous ruler, foreclose upon his 
finances, and thus assume, by steps more or less gradual, accord- 
ing to circumstances, the control of the Government and of the 
economic resources of the country. So in this case. “After re- 
ceiving the blessing of Great Britain on her work in Morocco, 
France turned to the task of reform with new zeal.’ Her Min- 
ister was instructed to explain to the Sultan that she only wanted 
to help him—poor man!—in maintaining order. ‘I am certain,” 
he said, “that you recognize the pressing necessity of reforms 
which will increase the authority of the Government and in which 
France will help you.” That is Stage 1. It is immediately fol- 
lowed by Stage 2. “To assist these reforms France advanced in 
June twenty-two million francs, guaranteed on the customs, and 
the news was at once telegraphed to all the Powers.” Next, a 
French mission was sent up to Fez to explain to the Sultan that 
“the first need was the restoration of order, and French officers 
would therefore aid in the training of the police. Roads and tele- 
graphs were also required, and a State Bank would be useful.” 
The Sultan replied that “while most of the suggested reforms 
were practicable, some were very difficult to accept.” * All seemed 
to be going according to program, when suddenly there came a 
disconcerting intervention. 


3 Gooch, “History of Modern Europe,” 1878-91, p. 340. 
4 Gooch, “History of Modern Europe,” 1878-01, p. 348. 
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§ 3. THE GERMAN INTERVENTION 


A year had passed since the making of the Moroccan treaties. 
The public treaty between France and England had been duly and 
officially communicated to the German Government by the British. 
It had not been so communicated by France. Delcassé, however, 
had privately informed the German Ambassador of its existence, 
though apparently he had not communicated the text.’ But, in 
any case, the text was published at once, and the German Chancel- 
lor had expressed himself as satisfied with it.2 During the 
months that followed something must have happened. Pos- 
sibly the Germans had heard rumors of the secret treaties, 
though it does not appear that they had actually seen the texts.* 
Dr. Dillon says* that: “A friend of mine and of his [the 
Kaiser’s] said to him: “There is nothing in it [the secret treaty ] 
except what everybody knows; and that is harmless enough.’ 
But the Kaiser replied: ‘If that be so, why was it hidden from 
me? The concealment makes me suspect something that has 
not emerged into the light. And whether or no it is there, I 
am warranted in suspecting it.’” The reader has profited little 
by this book if he does not agree with the Kaiser. We know 
now what the secret treaties did contain, and the reader may 
judge for himself whether really their contents were “harmless 
enough.” No doubt they seemed so to British and French states- 
men. 

It has been suggested, further, that the German intervention 
was due to the Russian defeat by the Japanese and the consequent 
certainty that Russia could not intervene in a European war, 
if one should occur. But this view seems to be excluded by the 

1 Reventlow, ed. 1916, p. 260; Bérard, “L’Affaire Marocaine,” p. 370. 

2 Tardieu, “La Conférence d’Algéciras,” p. 4. 

8See Valentin, p. 54; Hammann, “Vorgeschichte,” p. 130. But cf. the 
Kaiser’s note to a despatch of February, 1905: “And the fellows [the Spanish] 
wont even confess what the devil the pact is that they have entered into” (Ger. 
Docs., xxi, p. I91, note 14). That the additional secret treaty entered into 
by France and Spain in September, 1905, was known to the Germans is 
stated by Tardieu (‘“‘Algéciras,” p. 156). Witte reports the Kaiser as saying, 
of the public treaty of 1904, that it had “forced us to show that no treaties 
in which German interests are involved can be made without her consent, 
let alone without her knowledge” (p. 420). But it seems more likely, from 
the passage quoted in the text, that the Kaiser was speaking of the secret 


treaty. 
4“Eclipse of Russia,” p. 331. 
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German documents recently published. The Battle of Mukden 
did not take place until March, 1905, whereas the intervention was 
decided upon at the end of 1904. The German account of their 
delay in action is that they wanted first to settle with the English 
in Egypt, as they did by a treaty of July, 1904; and also, that they 
wanted to see how Franco-Spanish policy would develop. For 
the intervention itself their reasons were prestige, and the fear 
that the French would monopolize the trade of Morocco—a fear 
not removed by the formal recognition, in the public treaty, of free 
trade. How much they were also influenced by a desire to weaken 
the Entente it is not easy to decide. Hammann, of the German 
Foreign Office, clearly had that point in mind.® It was denied by 
Count Metternich to Lord Lansdowne,’ and the denial was empha- 
sized with every appearance of sincerity by the Chancellor.2 The 
Kaiser has the rather ambiguous note: ‘That is not what we 
want, or, anyhow, we don’t avow such a purpose. We only want 
to maintain our rights in Morocco.”’® Ina later note he says that 
his instructions had always been that the “Algeciras conference 
is to be the stepping-stone of the agreement between France and 
Germany.” 1° Since his idea, at this time, was first to unite Rus- 
sia and Germany, and then to induce France to join them,’ it 
seems fair to conclude that his policy in Morocco was to be con- 
tributory to the same end. But there is no reason to suppose that 
that was the exclusive motive. There were also the others, to 
which we have referred, and in view of the secret treaties they 
seem to be amply justified. 

Whatever may have been the motive of the intervention, it was 
made with the violence and clumsiness characteristic of the Ger- 
mans. On March 21, 1905, the Kaiser landed at Tangiers and 
formally took the Sultan of Morocco under his protection. He 
insisted on the latter’s independence, and expressed both his de- 
termination to do all in his power to safeguard German interests 
in Morocco and his hope that, under the Sultan’s sovereignty, “a 
free Morocco will remain open to the peaceful competition of all 
nations, without monopoly or annexation, on a policy of absolute 
equality.” This important demonstration was made contrary to 
the Kaiser’s own judgment and under pressure from his Chan- 


5Ger. Docs., xx, p. 160. SHby ipylst2. ‘Ib, p. 633. 
8Ib., p. 642. DTDs p: 313; 10 Tb., xxi, p. 567 note. 
11 See Treaty of Bjérkoe above, p. 114. 
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cellor, Prince Biilow.!2_ This is shown by a letter he addressed to 
the latter, which is worth citing. “Read my telegrams,” he 
writes, “before the visit to Tangiers. You confessed to me your- 
self that you had been so anxious that, when you received the news 
that I had got away, you had an attack of hysteria. I landed to 
oblige you, because my country demanded it, mounted a strange 
horse, although my left arm was crippled and hindered my riding, 
and risked the loss of my life. I rode among the Spanish an- 
archists because you wanted it, and because your policy was to 
benefit by it!’ 78 

But if the Kaiser was opposed to that particular venture, he 
was none the less convinced of the necessity of intervention. 
Just before the landing he had applied to President Roosevelt 
asking him to join with him “in informing the Sultan of Morocco 
that he ought to reform his government, and that if he would do 
so we would stand behind him for the open door, and would sup- 
port him in any opposition he might make to any particular nation 
which sought to obtain exclusive control of Morocco.” ** France 
and Spain, he said, were a “political unity, who wished to divide 
up Morocco between themselves and debar her markets to the rest 
of the world.” He added, in words which suggest the deeper 
underlying motive: “For thirty-five years Germany has been 
obliged to keep an armed defensive against France. As soon as 
France discovers that Germany meekly submits to her bullying, 
we feel sure that she will become more aggressive in other quar- 
ters, and we do not consider a demand for a revision of the Treaty 
of Frankfort to be far off.” 

It should be added, further, that Germany had a Colonial party 
which, like all such bodies, was always crying out to her to take 
everything before other people took it. Already, in the spring of 
1904, this party was busy. They demanded, for instance, that 
‘Gf the status quo should be modified in favor of France, the Ger- 
man Empire should receive compensations at least equal to the in- 
crease of French power, compensations corresponding both to the 
importance of its economic interests in the country, to the need of 
its fleet for naval stations, and the need of its population for ex- 
pansion.” One must add, then, to the grounds of the German ac- 


12 Eckardstein, “Isolierung Deutschlands,” p. 100; Brandenburg, p. 189; Ger. 
Docs., xx, p. 263 note. 
13 Ger. Docs., xix, p. 497. 14 Roosevelt, i, p. 468. 
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tion the fact that they objected to being ostentatiously left out 
while the world was being partitioned. There is a play in which 
one of the characters has but one remark to make. He rushes 
on the stage at a critical moment, shouting, “And me!” So, no 
doubt, the Germans. And to any one who objected they were 
quite entitled, according to the tradition of European morals and 
policy, to reply: “Well, why not? I’ve as good, or as bad, a 
right as you!” 


§ 4. DreLcasst’s RESIGNATION 


The French did object strongly, and so did their allies. Ger- 
many’s intervention, they thought, was both an impertinence and 
a menace. Germany was not a Mediterranean Power. Why 
should she interfere? But then, by what right was Britain a 
Mediterranean Power? By the right of conquest. By what 
right was Britain or France a Far-Eastern Power? Once more, 
by the right of conquest. And by what right could Powers, ac- 
cepting for themselves all the consequences of that right, pretend 
to debar another Power from asserting similar claims? ‘“Ger- 
many was a parvenu. She had arrived too late on the scene. 
She should be contented with what the older Powers might allow 
her.” But why? Had England done so, since the seventeenth 
century? Had France? Had any Great Power? While Might 
was the recognized and only principle of international policy, no 
such claim could be plausibly or reasonably advanced. Germany 
had the same Right as any other Power. And that Right was 
Might. 

But, further, Germany had a juridical ground to advance. In 
1880 a public treaty, to which thirteen other States were parties, 
had been signed with Morocco. It dealt with a practice that had 
grown up whereby the European residents of foreign Powers 
took under their “protection” natives of the country and so ex- 
empted them from native law. The practice had led to abuses 
whereby criminals were enabled to evade justice; and the treaty of 
1880 limited and defined the practice in question. But its seven- 
teenth article ran as follows: “The right of most-favored- 
nation treatment is recognized by Morocco for all the Powers rep- 
resented at the Conference.” What did this mean? French 
publicists, when the question arose in 1905, argued that the article 
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was governed by the whole tenor of the treaty, and referred only 
to the particular issue of “protecting’’ natives. Some Germans 
also, it appears, took the same view.’ The treaty, no doubt, was 
ambiguous, as most international treaties are, either intentionally 
or unintentionally, and I do not propose to argue the matter; the 
less so as, in fact, the French contention was not seriously sus- 
tained, either by the French or by the other Governments. The 
Germans claimed that, by virtue of the treaty of 1880, the status 
of Morocco could not properly be altered except by the common 
act of all the States that had signed that treaty. They therefore 
demanded a conference of those States to deal with the whole 
question. The issue was thus propounded. What would the 
Powers do? 

The answer to this question depended, in the first place, upon 
France. Could she, under existing conditions, afford to risk war 
with Germany? Delcassé, the author of the rapprochement be- 
tween France, Spain, and England, said emphatically, “Yes.” 
He went further, and declared that he had from England a prom- 
ise of armed support—that she would mobilize her fleet and land 
one hundred thousand men in Schleswig-Holstein. That such an 
offer was ever made by, or on behalf of, the British Government 
was denied at the time by the Foreign Office, and has been denied 
since by Lord Oxford and Asquith.2 But Delcassé must have 
had some assurances, on which he relied, from somebody. Count 
Reventlow attributes them to King Edward.* In any case the 
British Government were, in fact, ready to go to war, if France 
did so. But M. Rouvier, the new French Minister, was too pru- 
dent for that. He knew that France was inadequately prepared, 
and he had always favored reconciliation with Germany. He 
therefore rejected Delcassé’s policy, took over himself the direc- 
tion of the Foreign Office, and in June accepted the resignation of 
the bellicose Minister. 

This was what is called a “diplomatic victory” for Germany, 
and probably for the moment it averted war. How it was re- 


1See Tardieu, pp. 39 seq. Lord Lansdowne also suggested this view, but 
does not seem to have pressed it. Ger. Docs., xx, p. 416. 

2 Ger. Docs., xx, p. 663; Asquith, p. 90. 

8 Ed. 1916, p. 201. Cf. an article by Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in “Wissen 
und Leben,’ February 1, 1925, based on vol. xx of “Die Grosse Politik.” 
He thinks Lord Bertie may have been responsible. On this, as on so many 
other points, we must wait for the publication of British documents. 
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ceived by the Germans may be inferred from a story told by 
Isvolski. He narrates that he met the Kaiser in the summer of 
1905 at Copenhagen. They spoke of the Treaty of Bjérkoe, then 
just signed.* Isvolski said that France would never become a 
party to it, because of Alsace-Lorraine. The Kaiser thereupon 
replied: “I threw down the glove to France a propos of the 
Moroccan affair, and she dared not pick it up. Having then de- 
clined to fight Germany, France has lost for good and all any 
claim she might have had in respect of her lost provinces.” > That 
some such conversation did occur seems probable enough, and it 
illustrates the real menace that the Kaiser was to peace; not be- 
cause he wanted war, but because he so constantly thought and 
spoke in terms of it. At any rate, as the future was to show, the 
German “diplomatic victory” was as dearly bought as such vic- 
tories usually are. 

Meantime Delcassé’s resignation eased the tension. There were 
indeed at this crisis two men who were particularly dangerous to 
the cause of peace, and either of whom, it seemed, might have 
unbalanced the precarious equilibrium of Europe.. One was Del- 
cassé, the other the all-powerful Holstein of the German Foreign 
Office. In this connection it seems worth while to cite the follow- 
ing remarks, credited by Eckardstein to the French Socialist 
Jaurés: “In all the serious crises, of international as of domestic 
politics, it is a matter of the first importance whether capable and 
honorable men are at the head of affairs or whether the fate of 
the nation is in clumsy or, it may be, criminal hands. In the for- 
mer case the crisis is overcome; in the latter it leads usually to a 
catastrophe which has to be liquidated by the unhappy, unsuspect- 
ing peoples. Woe to Europe if the chauvinism which has de- 
clined so remarkably among us in France should lift its head 
again under the leadership of men like Delcassé. Personally, I 
do not question your Kaiser’s love of peace, nor that of the great 
mass of the German people. But I fear that a small number 
of criminals and ambitious men may not only poison your peo- 
ple in Germany but among us too may bring into power a new 
and dangerous chauvinism.” ® Holstein was to continue to in- 
fluence German policy. But Delcassé was removed, and the 
situation thereby rendered, for the moment, less tense. 


4 See above, p. 114. 5 “Memoirs,” p. 7. 
6 Eckardstein, “Isolierung Deutschlands,” p. 143. 
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Meantime Rouvier, the French Premier, who was still opposed 
to the summoning of an international conference, endeavored to 
negotiate further’ with Germany. What he desired was a gen- 
eral agreement between the two States, arrived at by them in- 
dependently.7_ His views were thus represented to Eckardstein 
by his friend Armand Lévy: “As to an alliance, however de- 
sirable it may be for both parties, one cannot of course go so fast; 
but that is no resaon why one should immediately impose the other 
alternative and utter this terrible word ‘war.’ The idea of a 
friendly rapprochement of the two nations, which perhaps might 
gradually lead up to an alliance, has been mooted also between 
Prince Radolin [the German Ambassador in Paris] and myself.” ® 
Rouvier, indeed, went further; for he offered the Germans a port 
on the Atlantic coast of Morocco.® A similar offer, it is true, 
had been made a few years before by England, but then Germany 
was the friend and France the enemy. Rouvier’s proposal can 
hardly have been acceptable to the British Government, if they 
knew of it; ?° but it might, one would think, have been acceptable 
to the Germans. In fact, however, they rejected it. The reason 
given by the Kaiser to Roosevelt was that they were pledged in 
honor to stand by the Sultan, and could not therefore proceed to 
partition his territory. ‘‘Here,” he said, “is a curious case. We 
may be forced into war, not because we have been grabbing after 
other people’s land, but because we refuse to take it.” ** Whether 
this was really the motive determining German policy I dare not 
affirm. If it were, that policy would stand out in a favorable 
light in comparison with that of France and England, who, while 


7 Ger. Docs., xx, pp. 356, 361, etc. 

8 Eckardstein, “Isolierung Deutschlands,” p. 104. 

*Ib., p. 107. Cf. Bishop’s “Roosevelt,” i, p. 476; Caillaux, “Agadir,” p 
25. It is interesting to note that in 1911 M. Georges Louis, French Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg, was explaining to the Czar that France could not 
allow Germany to occupy a Moroccan port because “a German settlement in 
Morocco would be a menace to our Algeria. It is our vital interests that we 
are defending.” Was it, then, “our vital interests” that M. Rouvier was pro- 
posing to sacrifice in 1904? The “vital” and the “non-vital” change places 
with extraordinary rapidity in the diplomatic game. And perhaps the only 
real meaning of “vital” is, what we are prepared, under present conditions, 
to go to war about (see Judet, “Georges Louis,” pp. 156-7). 

10Lord Tweedmouth, however, told the German Ambassador that the 
British Government would not object. Ger. Docs., xxi. p. 187. Grey shared 
this view in 1906, but in 1911 took the opposite one; see i, pp. 117, 220. 

11 Roosevelt, ib., p. 476. 
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asserting to the world their determination to maintain the in- 
dependence of Morocco and the sovereignty of its ruler, had ar- 
ranged secretly for its partition between France and Spain. At 
any rate the attempts at a separate deal between France and Ger- 
many broke down. Germany continued to press for an interna- 
tional conference, and the tension once more became acute. 


§ 5. BritisH Poricy 


Meantime what was British policy? From English sources we 
have, as yet, almost no evidence, and we must piece together what 
we can from elsewhere. On thing is clear. British mistrust of 
Germany, by this time, was very strong. On this subject it will 
be useful to cite the words of an impartial outsider, friendly to 
both States. ‘Each nation,’’ President Roosevelt wrote,! “‘is 
working itself up to a condition of desperate hatred of the other; 
each from sheer fear of the other. The Kaiser is dead-sure that 
England intends to attack him. The English Government, and 
a large share of the English people, are equally sure that Ger- 
many intends to attack England.” But he proceeds, “in my view 
this action of Germany in embroiling herself with France over 
Morocco is proof positive that she has not the slightest intention 
of attacking England. Iam very clear that England utterly over- 
estimates, as well as mis-estimates, Germany’s singleness of pur- 
pose, by attributing to the German Foreign Office the kind of con- 
tinuity of aim which it had from ’64 to’71.” The truth of these 
last words is borne out by all we learn of German diplomacy dur- 
ing the ten years preceding the war, and nowhere more than in the 
Moroccan episode. German policy is confused and hesitating. 
It does not work consistently for anything, and, least of all, for 
war. 

The British, then, were ready to back France, if it should come 
to war. Some Frenchmen accused us further of egging her on; ? 
but that does not seem likely. It is more probable that the Brit- 
ish Government were anxious to stand firmly by France on this 
the first occasion when the Entente was tested; and the more so, 

11Ib., p. 472. 

2 See, e.g., Ger. Docs., xx, pp. 479, 482. Mr. Balfour, on the other hand, 


announced to the German Ambassador that British support of a war against 
Germany was only conceivable in the case of German aggression (ib., xxi, p. 


475)- 
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because they knew of the German attempt to make a Continental 
bloc of Germany, Russia, and France. The Treaty of Bjorkoe, 
which was intended to lead to that result, was signed in July, 
1905.3 The British Government were exercised, at that time, by 
the position in the Far East, and they feared a renewal of the 
combination formed there in 1895.4 

That the Far East was the danger-point was clear also to the 
Kaiser. For we find him writing, in June, 1905: ‘My people 
are sure that England would now back France by force of arms 
in a war against Germany, not on account of Morocco, but on 
account of Germany’s policy in the Far East. The combined 
naval forces of England and France would undoubtedly smash 
the German Navy, and give England, France, Japan, and Russia 
a more free hand in the Far East.”"*> He also reports that “Eng- 
land has made a formal offer to France to enter into an offensive 
and defensive alliance which would be directed against Ger- 
many.” ® 

As to this alleged offer we are still in obscurity. M. Poincaré 
also says that M. Delcassé “laid before his colleagues the written 
proposition for an agreement which had been transmitted to him 
a few days before by M. Paul Cambon on behalf of Lord Lans- 
downe,”* It looks therefore as though some such proposal had 
been made by the Conservative Government. But that Govern- 
ment went out of office at the end of 1905, and we have clear 
evidence that Sir Edward Grey, who succeeded Lord Lansdowne 
at the Foreign Office, declined to give an engagement to the 
French that England would assist her in arms in case she were 
attacked by Germany. He refused even a verbal assurance to that 
effect ; and he did not see how it could be put into writing without 
converting the Entente into an alliance. Such a change might be 
brought about by circumstances ; but the pressure of circumstances 
was not as yet such as to require it. If the change were made, it 
must be communicated to Parliament. “No British Government 
could commit the country to such a serious thing and keep the 
engagement secret.” ® 

The proposal then, if proposal there was, to convert the Entente 
into an alliance did not materialize. But that both Sir Edward 


3 See above, p. 114, and Ger. Docs., xx. pp. 173, 177, 627. 
4See below, p. 278. 5 Roosevelt, p. 476.  &Ib. 7 “Origins,” p. 82. 
8“Life of Campbell-Bannerman,” ii, pp. 253 seq. 
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Grey and his predecessors were prepared to go to war in support 
of France seems clear.2 Mr. Roosevelt tells us that, in the mid- 
dle of 1905, the British Ambassador at Washington, Sir Mortimer 
Durand, “was bitter about Germany, and, so far as he represented 
the British Government, it would appear that they were anxious to 
see Germany humiliated by France’s refusal to enter a conference, 
and that they were quite willing to face the possibility of war 
under such circumstances.” Roosevelt comments: “I did not 
think this showed much valor on their part, although, from their 
point of view, it was sagacious, as, of course, in such a war, 
where the British and French fleets would be united, the Ger- 
man fleet could have done absolutely nothing, while on land, 
where Germany was so powerful, it would be France alone that 
would stand, and would have to stand, the brunt of the battle.” 1° 
Later the President says: “It seemed to me that it would be use- 
less to speak to England, for I felt that, if a war were to break 
out, whatever might happen to France, England would profit im- 
mensely, while Germany would lose her colonies and perhaps her 
fleet.” 14 These were the President’s impressions, and they are 
not without interest. They show, at any rate, that, in his opinion, 
the British Government would not have been averse to war. M. 
Tardieu seems to have had the same impression, for he says that 
war was regarded by many Englishmen as “desirable and prob- 
able.” 12, These, no doubt, are guesses, though made by in- 
telligent men, in positions which gave them opportunities for 
sound judgments. More important and more authentic is the 
account given by Sir Edward Grey himself in his famous speech 
of August 3, 1914. He tells us that, at the turn of the year 
1905-06, he was asked by the French Ambassador whether, in 
case of war, we would give armed support to France. Sir Ed- 
ward, in reply, said: “I could promise nothing to any foreign 
Power unless it was subsequently to receive the whole-hearted sup- 
port of public opinion here if the occasion arose. [ said, in my 
opinion, if war was forced upon France then, on the question of 
Morocco—a question which had just been the subject of agree- 
ment between this country and France, an agreement exceed- 
ingly popular on both sides—that if, out of that agreement, war 
was forced on France at that time, in my view public opinion 


9 Cf. Ger. Docs., xxi, pp. 45 seq. 10 Roosevelt, p. 475. _ 
111b., p. 483. 12 “Conférence d’Algeciras,” p. 78. 
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would have rallied to the material support of France. I gave no 
promise, but I expressed that opinion during the crisis, as far as I 
remember, almost in the same words to the French Ambassador 
and the German Ambassador. At the same time I made no prom- 
ise and I expressed no threats, but I expressed that opinion.” 
Lord Loreburn, who cites this passage, expresses the opinion that 
public opinion at that time would have been vehemently opposed to 
war.'® Itisa matter of conjecture; but evidently much would de- 
pend on how the war came upon the scene. In such matters the 
Foreign Secretary, the Cabinet, and the Press have the power to 
determine opinion. It would have been easy to represent the 
French as a peaceable, innocent people and the Germans as hector- 
ing bullies, for no one then knew anything about the secret treaties. 
Moreover, the fate of Gibraltar and of the entrance to the Medi- 
terranean was likely to appeal much more to the British than the 
quarrel between Serbia and Austria did in 1914. So that it is at 
least questionable whether the then House of Commons would 
have overthrown the Government rather than sanction war. 

War, at any rate, was considered so possible that military and 
naval authorities were agitated; and the French Ambassador sug- 
gested that, under the circumstances, it would be desirable that 
British and French naval and military experts should consult to- 
gether. Sir Edward Grey consented, without informing the Cab- 
inet. His explanation, later, was that he was busy electioneering 
and that there was no opportunity to summon a Cabinet meeting. 
To that Lord Loreburn retorts that the Cabinet met in January, 
1906, and after that regularly, and that the conversations must 
have continued for some time.’* Sir Edward, however, he sug- 
gests, might reply that by the end of January the crisis had passed 
and there was no reason to inform the Cabinet. Into that contro- 
versy we need not here enter.” 


§ 6, THE CONFERENCE 


We will now return from the danger of war—which accom- 
panies the whole crisis—to the German proposal for a conference. 
The French, as we have seen, were very unwilling to assent to 
this, even after the resignation of Delcassé, and the British sup- 


13 “How the War Came,” p. 77. 14Loreburn, pp. 80-1. 
15 For the military commitments started at this time, see below, p. 366. 
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ported the French view. One interesting argument adduced by 
M. Rouvier may be cited, for it shows the unwillingness of Great 
Powers to submit their disputes to the arbitration of lesser ones. 
“Tt would not,” said the French Minister, “be consistent with the 
dignity of a Great Power to submit itself to what might be the de- 
cisive voice of some secondary signatory State such as Sweden 
or Denmark.” So long as Great Powers take that view there 
can be no reality in the League of Nations and no arrest of 
war. 

There was every appearance, then, that the breach might come 
over this question; and it was, apparently, only the friendly inter- 
vention of President Roosevelt that led France to waive her ob- 
jection. It was necessary, however, that she and Germany 
should agree about the program of the Conference. Here there 
were difficulties ; and it would seem that they were surmounted by 
the intervention with the Kaiser, first of President Roosevelt in 
June,? secondly of Count Witte in September.® 

Thus at last, after all these dangers and delays, the Conference 
met at Algeciras on January 16, 1906; and we are fortunate 
enough to have a full account of it from a competent French 
politician, M. Tardieu. His book contains details and docu- 
ments of great interest; but even more interesting than those, to 
a student of diplomacy, is the attitude of the author. If we are 
to believe him, France throughout was innocent, honorable, pacific, 
sinning, if at all, only by pardonable errors of judgment; Ger- 
many was all wrong from beginning to end, sinister, violent, ir- 
rational; while the other Powers are to be judged by the degree 
and constancy of the support they gave to France. And yet, 
throughout, so cunning is the air of fairness and impartiality that 
a careless or prejudiced reader might easily suppose he was read- 
ing history. What, in fact, he is reading is a pro-French pam- 
phlet. But once he has grasped that fact, he will find the pamphlet 
to be useful, even for the immediate matter with which it deals, 

1 Roosevelt, p. 478. 

2Tb.,, p. 485. “Every means was used by Germany to make France under- 
stand that if she refused the Conference there would be war; and to make 
assurance doubly sure, a special envoy was sent from Berlin to Paris for 
that express purpose. This was Prince Henckel von Donnersmarck” (Chur- 
chill, “World Crisis,” i. p. 31). 

8 Tardieu, pp. 12, 77. Count Witte (“Memoirs,” p. 421) says that it was 


consent to the holding of the Conference which he elicited from the Kaiser ; 
but this must be a lapse of memory. Cf. Ger. Docs., xx, pp. 579 note and 590. 
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and still more so as an illustration of the way in which recent his- 
tory is often written. 

The program of the Conference had been agreed to between the 
French and Germans in the course of the year 1905. Ina docu- 
ment of July 8* it was laid down that the German Government 
was not pursuing “any purpose which may compromise the legiti- 
mate interests of France in Morocco, or which may be contrary 
to the rights of France resulting from treaties or arrangements, 
and in harmony with the following principles: 


“t. The sovereignty and independence of the Sultan. 

“2, The integrity of his empire. 

“3, Economic liberty without any inequality. 

“4. The utility of reforms in the police and the finances, the 
introduction of which would be regulated for a short 
time by international agreement. 

“s. The recognition of the situation made for France in 
Morocco by the contiguity, along an immense frontier, 
of Algeria and the Shereefian Empire, and by the special 
relations resulting therefrom between the two adjacent 
countries, as well as by the special interest which results 
for France in the prevalence of order in the Shereefian 
Empire.” 


The reader who is acquainted with the secret treaties knows 
what to think of such “principles” as the “sovereignty and in- 
dependence of the Sultan” and the “integrity of his Empire.” 
On this subject M. Tardieu has a very illuminating remark. The 
French, he says, had as their one great object “to prevent the 
Germans from setting foot in Morocco.” For that reason they 
insisted, “by a manceuver conducted in a superior way,” on the 
assertion of Moroccan independence.® A few lines further on our 
author says: “Morocco was, and was bound to be, the great 
objective of French policy.”’ It would be impossible to state more 
frankly the duplicity of the French. All who knew of the secret 
treaties must have known that they were countenancing a fraud. 
The British and Spanish of course knew, since they were parties 
to the treaties. The Germans at least suspected. The Amer- 
icans, presumably, and the smaller States were kept in the dark. 


4 See Tardieu, Appendix iv. 5“Le Mystére d’Agadir,” p. 408. 
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It was with these treaties in the background that the Conference 
assembled. 

Its full membership was one hundred and fifty persons. The 
States represented were Germany, Austria, Belgium, Spain, the 
United States, France, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Por- 
tugal, Russia, Sweden, and of course Morocco. Of these States, 
France, Russia, and Great Britain ® acted throughout in close 
cooperation. Austria, on the whole, supported Germany, yet not 
completely nor passively. The position of Italy on the other hand, 
was peculiarly awkward, since in the year 1900 she had made the 
agreement with France which contemplated the appropriation of 
Morocco by that country, while Italy, in compensation, was to 
take Tripoli.? Giolitti and Tittoni, it is true, assured the Germans 
that “there does not exist between Italy and France any agree- 
ment, political or military, which is in contradiction with the 
Triple Alliance or can diminish the value of our obligations with 
the allied Powers.” ® But Rudini held that the agreement of 
1900 was opposed at any rate to the spirit of the Triple Alliance, 
and that, if he were Minister, he would prefer to denounce it.® 
And San Giuliano said that ‘“‘as a loyal man he would not conceal 
the fact that he would not have made the agreement with France, 
although he denied that it was ‘directly’ contrary to the Triple 
Alliance.” 1° We will not dwell upon these subtleties. The fact 
remains that Italy could not support Germany at Algeciras and. 
was bound to support France. This fact was emphasized by the 
appointment of Visconti Venosta—‘“the sly old fox,” as San 
Giuliano endearingly called him*’—to represent Italy at the 
Conference; for it was he who had concluded with France the 
agreement of 1900. Italy, then, was working throughout on the 
side of France. Spain, bound both to England and France by 
secret treaties, in spite of some hesitations and fears supported 


6 See Tardieu, pp. 60 seq., 87, 158. Sir Edward Grey said to M. Cambon, 
on January 31, 1906, that “at present French policy in Morocco, within the 
four corners of the Declaration exchanged beween us, was absolutely free, 
that we did not question it, that we suggested no concessions and no altera- 
tions in it, that we left France a free hand and gave unreservedly our diplo- 
matic support, on which she could count” (“Life of Campbell-Bannerman,” 
ii, p. 254). Cf. Churchill, “World Crisis,” i, p. 32: “Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman authorised Sir Edward Grey to support France strongly at 
Algeciras.” 

7 See above, p. 94. 8 Ger. Docs., xx, p. 96. 

9Tb., xxi, p. 231. JOT DRE pANss: 11Tb., p. 335. 
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them throughout. The small States of Europe took no line of 
their own, preferring to avoid trouble. But—and this was a 
determining factor—the United States went whole-heartedly with 
the Triple Entente. It is indeed clear, from President Roosevelt’s 
account, that, on the information available to him, he thought 
France was right. But that information was incomplete if, as 
seems to be the case, he did not know of the secret treaties. His 
attitude is sufficiently indicated in a phrase he used to the French 
Ambassador, Jusserand: ‘The important point was for them 
[the French] to get the kernel of the nut, and they did not 
have to consider the shell.” 12, From M. Tardieu’s account it is 
clear that Mr. White, the representative of the United States, 
worked in close codperation with France and England. Only 
once did he suggest an arrangement to which the French objected, 
and, on their objection being taken, promptly abandoned it. Un- 
der these circumstances Germany was faced from the beginning 
with defeat. She had pressed for the Conference, and the French 
had resisted it; but it was the French, with their treaties, their 
allies, and their clever diplomacy, who were to come out with 
flying colors, and it was the Germans who were to fail at every 
point. It should be added that the work actually done at Al- 
geciras, even when private conversations are taken into account, 
was but part of the whole proceedings; for the Ambassadors were 
busy also at every capital, and their action had much to do with 
the results finally reached. The formal sittings of the Confer- 
ence were for the most part merely records of decisions made else- 
where. 

What the French were bent upon throughout was to prevent 
the “internationalization” of Morocco. To that idea, which is 
the inspiration of the League of Nations, which underlies the 
“mandatory” system, and which alone can bring any peace to the 
world, they were radically opposed. Morocco was to be theirs, as 
the secret treaties with England and Spain had provided. Their 
allies, of course, supported them in this view; and thus, ironically 
enough, the only representative of the international solution was 
Germany. I do not wish, however, to attach any undue impor- 
tance to this fact; for Germany might just as well have taken the 
other line had there been then a chance that Morocco might have 
fallen to her instead of to France. 


12 Roosevelt, p. 488. 
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§ 7. THE POLICE 


There were three points in particular which raised this issue 
of international control. One was the question of equal op- 
portunities for commerce. But, in fact, this point was granted 
by the French from the beginning. It was embodied in the 
secret as well as the public treaty, and it was too important for 
England to be openly jettisoned by France. The German anxiety 
on this matter was probably genuine, and certainly natural, con- 
sidering the record of France in Madagascar and elsewhere. But 
it was unnecessary. That door was open, at any rate for the time 
being. 

The other questions were those of the police and the bank; 
and in both of these the French fought hard and, on the whole, 
successfully, for French control. The police, as the Germans saw, 
and as everyone must have admitted, was the crucial point. For 
the right and duty of police meant, in fact, the military, and so 
the political, control of Morocco. Accordingly a great part of the 
discussions, negotiations, and conflicts of the Conference turned 
upon this point. The behavior of the French in this matter 
seems to have been peculiarly dishonest. The Germans had 
pressed them hard to abandon formally, before the Conference, 
any claim to the police of the western coast. Rouvier had re- 
fused. Public opinion, he said, would not allow such an ab- 
dication. On the other hand, he was willing to give a verbal 
promise that the mandate should not be claimed at the Confer- 
ence. To this compromise the Germans assented, by the media- 
tion of Count Witte. But at the very time that Rouvier gave 
this promise he had entered into a secret treaty with Spain, divid- 
ing the police of the ports between the two countries. Even this 
treaty, it appears, was somewhat ambiguous, for it left three 
ports unaccounted for. The French thought it clear that these 
‘would go to France, but the Spanish may have thought other- 
wise. The important point, however, for the moment was that 
the question of the police in the ports, regarded by the Germans 
as reserved for international control, had been quietly settled by 
the French and Spanish in a secret treaty." This treaty, more- 


1 September 1, 1905. See Tardieu, pp. 58, 156, 377. For Rouvier's verbal 
promise see Ger. Docs. v, xx, chap. cl, esp. D. 582. Tardieu’s constant impli- 
cation that there was no such promise is plainly contrary to facts. 
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over, the Germans came to know during the Conference.? Is it 
very surprising if they were suspicious and intransigeant? 

This being the situation, an obstinate duel followed between the 
Germans and the French. The former made proposition after 
proposition intended to save the ports from French control. They 
proposed, first, that the police should go entirely to Spain, an idea 
which seems, for a moment, to have appealed to the Spanish, in 
spite of the secret treaty, but which they finally rejected, owing, 
no doubt, in part, as M. Tardieu suggests, to close and vigilant 
Anglo-French pressure. “The manceuver,” he says, “thus failed. 
But it was not of a nature to inspire confidence.’’? The Ger- 
mans next proposed that foreign officers to control the police 
should be appointed by the Sultan; that an officer of some small 
Power should inspect and report to the diplomatic body at Tan- 
giers; and that that body should have a general control.* The 
French were shocked. “We could not admit the annulling of the 
special interest of France, respect for which we had been promised, 
nor the creation at our doors of an international organisation in 
which the liberty of the Sultan would serve as an instrument of 
European intrigues, as menacing to our peace in Algeria as to 
our Continental security.” But the matter was delicate. It 
would never do to involve France in the reputation of intransige- 
ance, nor to give the Germans an excuse for breaking off the Con- 
ference. The French therefore decided to offer what would look 
like a compromise. The police instructors should be French and 
Spanish, but there should be some kind of nominal international 
control, consisting of a report made to the Powers by the French 
and Spanish officers and presented by Italy.° “The practical 
result would be the same,’ M. Tardieu comments (meaning that 
Franco-Spanish control would be in fact established), but it would 
look like a concession. “It is interesting to note,’’ he remarks, 
“that M. Rouvier and M. Révoil each hit upon this idea independ- 
ently and almost simultaneously.” ® It was arranged that the 
plan should be presented by Mr. White as though it were an Amer- 
ican proposal, and should be pressed upon the Germans by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; and Mr. White promised not to “uncover the 
French” in his conversations with the German representatives. 
“Under these conditions the combination lost its inconveniences, to 

2 Tardieu, p. 156. 3Ib., p. 145. 4Ib., p. 175. 

5 Tardieu, p. 18c. 6 Page 179 and note. 
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retain only its advantages.” True, Italy was given a certain 
privilege in the matter of the report to the Powers, and Italy was 
a Mediterranean Power. “But our engagements with her, and 
the policy of disinterestedness which she had promised to pursue 
in Morocco, preserved us from all uneasiness so far as she was 
concerned.””* It was explained to the Germans that the question 
of control could not be discussed until the Franco-Spanish national- 
ity of the officers had been accepted ; and the French representative 
“did not fail to indicate to his German colleague how our reply, 
so prompt and so moderate, proved our desire to arrive at agree- 
ment.’ But alas! Those unconscionable Germans remained ob- 
stinate. The French plan, they said, did not appear to be com- 
patible with the international character of the police; and they 
suggested that the French should make some other proposal. 
“With much reason, M. Révoil replied that there was little chance 
of agreement between two negotiators of whom one would not 
make any concession at all.” ® We have seen that, in Tardieu’s 
own view, it was precisely the French who were making no real 
concession. 

There followed, however, an awkward episode. The Spanish 
representative came to the French and announced that Spain, in 
her desire for an understanding, renounced the Franco-Spanish 
combination. She would consent that, for the next three years, the 
police should be organized by the Sultan, with Moroccan in- 
structors under the control of the diplomatic body, and she in- 
vited France to accept this solution. Against this plan M. Révoil 
“was in duty bound to offer an energetic protest.” The Germans 
evidently had been putting pressure on the Spanish. The new 
proposal would be ‘‘not a concession, but an abdication.” He 
invoked the secret treaty, he invoked British support, he insisted 
on the need of drawing closer the bonds of union in order to re- 
sist the German pressure. ‘“There was no German pressure,” the 
Spaniard replied. But, says M. Tardieu, in fact it was being 
exercised with “unheard-of violence” in all the capitals, and above 
all in Madrid. This German pressure, no doubt, was somehow a 
thing different in kind from the French pressure, which, on M. 
Tardieu’s own showing, was equally active everywhere. The re- 
sult was that “the Spanish project was thrown back into the limbo 
from which it should never have issued.” ® The deadlock there- 


“Tb:, p: 18%. SUD, p. 1672 9 Tardieu, p. 189. 
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fore continued, to the accompaniment of recriminations in the 
Press of both parties. The base Germans continued their diplo- 
matic pressure at the various courts. So did the noble French. 
In Italy, especially, the Germans were embarrassing. They ex- 
plained that Germany was defending the “general interests of 
Europe’ and counted upon “the fidelity of her ally.” “The 
situation of Italy,” M. Tardieu justly remarks, “was difficult.” 
For, as we know, by her secret treaty with France she had prom- 
ised Morocco to the latter in return for Tripoli; while, on the 
other hand, she was a member of the Triple Alliance and had 
secured thereby the promise of Germany to support her in a war 
against France, precisely in the case that France should encroach 
upon Morocco. These are the embarrassments of secret and con- 
tradictory treaties. But a brilliant idea occurred to the Italian 
Minister. The Italian delegate to Algeciras, he said, had only 
consented to go there on the condition that he was left unhampered 
by instructions!1° It would be better, therefore, if the German 
Chancellor should address himself directly to him. “Then,” says 
M. Tardieu, “by a ‘combinazione’ thoroughly Italian, and for 
that matter perfectly honorable, they advised us discreetly of this 
procedure, in order to give M. Révoil the opportunity to take 
his measure.” +4 Still this, after all, was but “a precarious ex- 
pedient.” The trouble was that, whereas the French expected 
from Italy a positive support of all their proposals, the Italians 
seemed inclined to think that their obligations were only negative, 
not to oppose them.’2 “Evidently,” exclaims M. Tardieu, “a 
Judaic gloss on a treaty conceived in another spirit!” Accord- 
ingly a strong offensive was opened by the French and British 
Ambassadors at Rome, and also at Madrid. “If Spain, yielding to 
German pressure, should forget her engagements, she would but 
displace the obstacles she was endeavoring to escape. For Anglo- 
French resistance would take the place of German resistance.” 18 
“In the treaties,” M. Jules Cambon argued, “resided in fact, for 
Spain as for us, the only guarantee for to-morrow. What to- 
morrow would be, no one knew. It might, given the general 
state of Europe, be more difficult for Germany than for us. And 


10 This does not seem to have been strictly true. Visconti-Venosta received 
instructions, but he seems to have been reluctant to communicate with his 
Government. See Ger. Docs., xxi, pp. 335, 343. 

11 Tardieu, p. 199. 12 Ib., p. 206. 13TDs p. 207. 
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who knows if it would not offer us, sooner than we thought, the 
opportunity to execute in Morocco the engagements of 1904 and 
1905?” ** In other words, who knew how soon France and 
Spain might be in a position to carry out that partition of Morocco 
on which they had agreed with Great Britain, and which they 
were ‘still determined to pursue, although the sovereignty and in- 
dependence of Morocco was the basis on which the Conference 
at Algeciras was professedly proceeding. The Spanish Minister 
was impressed. The firm ground of procedure, he admitted, was 
the treaties. Thus, M. Tardieu comments, “at Madrid, as at 
Rome, we checkmated the German effort.’’ 1 

Meantime, in Paris, the German Ambassador was endeavoring 
to enter into separate discussions with M. Rouvier. But the 
French Premier “stopped him at the first word. It was Ger- 
many who wanted the Conference. We were there. There we 
must stay.’ M. Révoil at Algeciras had full powers; it was with 
him that negotiations must be pursued. “C’était la sagesse 
meme,” says M. Tardieu, and no doubt, under the circumstances, 
it was.1® Nevertheless, direct conversations did take place be- 
tween French and Germans, not, however, at Paris, but at Berlin. 
A French ex-Ambassador, M. de Courcel, met the German Chan- 
cellor, Prince Biilow. The latter, “with the seductive gracious- 
ness and the frank optimism which he knows how to display to 
those whom he desires to convince, repeated to Baron de Courcel 
the vague and amiable things that many of our compatriots had 
already heard. ‘What was all this obstruction and delay at the 
Conference? It was time to end it. Germany wanted nothing 
but to save her face. Why not arrive at a compromise? Let 
France take one port and police it with Frenchmen. Let the 
other ports be assigned to international control, the police to be 
recruited from all the countries concerned, including France and 
Germany. France will then be the only country to have a port 
under her own control. Germany would only ask for one if some 
other Power should claim one. Come, let’s be sensible and agree. 
This is my last word.’ ” *7 

Horror of the French and of M. Tardieu! “This last word 
was the most impossible of all! Germany must either have failed 
to understand our policy or she must have believed us resigned to 
every abdication.” For Spain, no doubt, would ask for a port 


14 Tb, 15 Page 208, 16 Page 201, 17 Page 243. 
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too; and then Germany would ask for one, “which was as good 
as saying that we should partition Morocco by installing Ger- 
many there. And, apart from everything else, what would Eng- 
land say?” 18 One wonders indeed what England would say; 
just as one wonders what she would have said when, a few months 
earlier, the French Government had offered to Germany in sover- 
eignty that port—nay, ports—into which it would now have been 
an incredible ‘‘abdication” to permit her to step. As to partition, 
that, we know, had already been arranged; but it was to be parti- 
tion between France and Spain. How monstrous, then, that there 
should be even an off-chance of Germany getting a bit! The 
effusive suggestion of Biilow was accordingly turned down by 
the French. 

The next manceuwer was an approach by the Russian states- 
man, Count Witte, to the Kaiser himself. Why not make conces- 
sions? They would be so much easier for Germany than for 
France. France, after all, had “rights.” And then, how dif- 
ficult was the position of Russia between France and Germany! 
“Give to France, who is nervous about your intentions, a pledge of 
your spirit of conciliation by accepting, of course with appropriate 
guarantees, the solution she proposes.” 1° Alas! the Kaiser was 
adamant. He not only refused, he developed counter-grievances 
of his own. “We have given the French the police of the fron- 
tier. What more do they want? And look at their Press! If 
Russia desires to avoid a rupture she had better address herself to 
France. Still, if the French choose to accept .. .” To accept 
what? The very proposal of von Biilow, the “most impossible of 
all!’ The Czar, “disturbed, saddened, above all, astonished,” 
said he could not understand. He promised to assist France 
with all the means in his power. But at this point President 
Roosevelt intervened. He was convinced, he tells us, that Ger- 
many was aiming, in effect, at the partition of Morocco, which 
was the very reverse of what she was claiming to desire. The 
President does not say why he had arrived at this conclusion, 
which seems to be contrary to all the evidence at our disposal. 
However, he wrote to the Kaiser, repeating substantially the 
French proposal, namely, the control of the police by French and 
Spanish officers, who should report both to Morocco, and to Italy 
as representing the Powers.2° The Kaiser replied that such an 


18 Page 244. 19 Page 247. 20 Roosevelt, pp. 489 seq. 
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arrangement “would be tantamount to a Franco-Spanish double 
mandate, and mean a monopoly of these two countries which 
would heavily curtail the political and the economic positions of 
the other nations.’’ ? 

The French, meantime, had decided that it would now be safe 
to bring the question before a full meeting of the Conference. 
They calculated that they would have on their side England, Rus- 
sia, Spain, and Portugal. The United States would not vote, the 
question being European, but was known to be favorable to the 
French. Its vote was therefore “morally” one for France. Ger- 
many, Austria, and Morocco would be on the other side. Bel- 
gium, Sweden, and Holland would abstain, or vote with the major- 
ity. The only trouble was that Italy was still hesitating; she 
would not vote against the French; but why should she vote at all? 
“Baron Sonnino applied to this case of international conscience 
the resources of a mind which combines with the tenacity of the 
Semite all the suppleness of the Italian.” “We sympathise with 
you,” he said, “ but why press us to vote? Why put us in a dif- 
ficult position? France will triumph morally. Count upon Time, 
that great Physician, who works for Russia, for France, for every- 
body except for Germany.” ?* Thus argued the Minister of the 
Power bound to Germany by the Triple Alliance. But the French 
were not thus to be repulsed. “Did Baron Sonnino hope that this 
harmonious music would lay our vigilance to sleep? Probably 
not! At any rate, we could not leave him in that illusion.’ No! 
The treaty of 1902 was clear. France was to favor “the develop- 
ment of Italian influence” in Tripoli; Italy must do the same for 
France in Morocco. “We could not admit any other interpretation 
of the contract which bound us to her.” To French pressure was 
added British. ‘‘M. Egerton continued his demonstrations. Or 
he put insidious questions. Was it true that the Marquis Visconti- 
Venosta intended to abstain from voting? That would produce, 
in London and elsewhere, an unfortunate effect. If Italy did not 
vote, England would be displeased and would not be the only 
Power to be displeased.” The reader will remember that, on a 
previous occasion, when pressed by the Germans, the Italian Gov- 
ernment had escaped by saying that their delegate had only ac- 
cepted his position on condition that he was left free to vote as 
he chose; and that this manceuver was enthusiastically approved 
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by M. Tardieu. But now, when France was applying the pres- 
sure, it was a different matter: ‘Affirm as they might that the 
Marquis was free to take what action he chose, no one neglected 
to put pressure on the Italian Government, of which, after all, 
M. Visconti-Venosta was but the representative and the manda- 
tory.” 23 Wonderful, is it not, how circumstances change opin- 
ions! But all this pressure failed to elicit a firm assurance from 
the Italian Government; and the French were driven to conclude 
that their best chance was direct pressure at Algeciras. They 
were justified; for the first test vote taken at the Conference, on 
March 3, gave a majority of 10 to 3 for the French, and in that 
majority Italy was included. Only Morocco voted with Germany 
and Austria.** 

The ground seemed now to be clear ; and on March 8 the French 
drew up a proposal, on which they had previously agreed with 
the British and the Spanish, and which, of course, was in accord- 
ance with the arrangements of the secret treaties. It gave the 
officers of the police to France and Spain.”” But the very day 
before this proposal was to be laid before the Conference the 
Rouvier Ministry in France was defeated and resigned. “It was 
to be feared,” cries Tardieu, still palpitating with the sensation, 
“that this mad action, committed without regard to external 
difficulties by an agonizing chamber, might provoke in Germany 
illusions which might translate themselves into new demands at 
Algeciras.” °° At first this anxiety appeared to be misplaced, for 
all continued to go well. The German representative seemed 
to admit that the police might be Franco-Spanish; and the Aus- 
trian delegate intervened to suggest an appropriate bridge be- 
tween the disputing parties.27 This proposal, when it appeared, 
was naturally a compromise. But it was one horrifying to the 
French. For it suggested that the police in four of the ports 
should be French, and in three Spanish; but that in one port, 
Casablanca, the Sultan should choose, as controlling officer, either 
a Swiss or a Dutchman, and that this officer should be inspector- 
general of all the police throughout the country. This would 
never do! The French immediately got to work to propose a fur- 
ther compromise. They would admit a kind of international in- 
spection (to which hitherto they had avoided committing them- 
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selves) if the Germans and Austrians would abandon the ex- 
ceptional régime for Casablanca. But—O those Germans! 
When Sir Arthur Nicolson proposed this arrangement to their 
delegate, he was met by a direct No! ‘My Government has said 
its last word. That last word is the Austrian proposal. Take it 
or leave it!” 8 The Italians and French came, in their turn, to 
plead, but received the same reply. The Germans became “ag- 
gressive and menacing”; the German Press reéchoed this tone; 
and the German Ambassadors received orders to explain to the 
Governments to which they were accredited that France refused 
all concessions, and that every one at Algerciras was gainst her. 
“Never had our position been more grave. Never had the re- 
sults achieved been more compromised.” ?® But this view, as it 
proved, was too pessimistic. Sir Edward Grey telegraphed to 
Sir Arthur Nicolson, “To avoid all misunderstanding I repeat 
once more that I shall support France to the end, and that she 
will not yield on Casablanca.” °° The Russian Minister made 
his position equally clear in the same sense.*? Even President 
Roosevelt was no less opposed to the Austrian project. It seemed 
to him “to provide for a potential partition of the territory, in 
violation of the principle upon which we have agreed with Ger- 
many.” For it constituted three spheres of interest, and the 
nations to whom those spheres were granted “may be expected 
in the ordinary course of events to enter into complete control.” °? 
He did not want this. But then, neither did he want Morocco 
to be divided between France and Spain. He therefore proposed 
that, in all the ports, the police officers should be both French 
and Spanish, so as to avoid separate spheres of interest altogether. 
Dismay of the French! “It was the worst of all the mishaps we 
had to fear. On this American plan, there remained nothing of 
the spirit which had presided at the elaboration of the Franco- 
Spanish agreements, nothing of the very terms of the agree- 
ments.” #2 The President did well to prevent a partition in 
which Germany might have a part; but he did very evil (no doubt 
in ignorance!) to prevent a Franco-Spanish partition, in which the 
lion’s share would go to France. The worst of it was that ‘te 
reject this combination was a difficult business. We ran the risk 
of annoying President Roosevelt, whose active assistance had been 
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so useful to us.’’ And, on the other hand, of course, those wretched 
Germans would take advantage of his proposal to “annihilate the 
Franco-Spanish agreements.” 4 “We were caught in a trap 
without being able to incriminate anybody.” Cruel situation! 
But “our diplomacy had the honor, on this occasion, to despair nei- 
ther of itself nor of others.” The friends of France rallied round 
her. The French themselves, without directly rejecting the Amer- 
ican proposition, were able to indicate its inconveniences. In fine, 
the Americans abandoned their plan, and the French breathed 
again. Only one difficulty remained. The Conference evinced a 
desire to decide for itself how the ports should be partitioned be- 
tween France and Spain. This was distressing to the French; the 
more so as the Spanish developed an obstinate wish to have the 
police of Tangiers, although, by the secret treaty, it was to be, for 
fifteen years, Franco-Spanish. They proposed to exchange Casa- 
blanca for Tangiers; and that, M. Tardieu admits, would be 
“logical” since Tangiers lay opposite to Spain. But then, the 
Germans would object to sole French control at Casablanca; and 
it would be awkward “‘to unveil under the fire of Germany the ar- 
rangements of 1904.” °° There followed a fierce little dispute 
between the two States, which was only adjusted the day before 
the question was brought up at the Conference. Tangiers, it 
was finally decided, was to have a mixed police, with a French 
chief ; Casablanca a mixed police with a Spanish chief; two of the 
other ports were to go to Spain, four to France; and with a sigh of 
relief M. Tardieu was able to conclude “the essential was thus 
acquired.” It was. The French, supported by Spain, Russia, 
and England, had put through all their claims as provided in the 
secret treaties. The ground had been laid, by an international 
conference, for the partition of Morocco. The Germans, who 
had demanded that Conference, were defeated; the French, who 
had opposed it, were victorious; and one of those diplomatic 
triumphs had been achieved which were the prelude to the Great 
War. 


§ 8. THE BANK 


The right to police Morocco was the essential one on which 
the control of the country would depend. Compared with that, 
34 Tb., p. 386. 85 Tardieu, p. 393. 
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the question of the Bank was subordinate. But it provided some 
points of interest. As we have already noticed, one of the 
earliest steps taken, in the absorption of a country by a European 
Power, is a loan or loans to the ruler. He wastes this money, 
fails to pay the interest, and thus invites financial control by the 
“peacefully penetrating” Power; and this, in turn, requires and 
leads up to military control. The classic case, in recent British 
history, is Egypt. In accordance with this well recognized prin- 
ciple of European States, the French had lent, in 1904, to the 
Sultan of Morocco, sixty-two and a half million francs at 5 per 
cent. What Morocco actually obtained was 48 millions, the 
banks making a profit of 12,500,000 francs, and the Moroccan 
paying interest on the full amount.? So far, so good. But in 
this matter, as in that of the police, those miserable Germans 
made trouble at Algeciras. The Conference proposed a State 
bank for Morocco; and the question then arose who should con- 
trol it. The Germans said “equal control by all the Powers,” thus 
reducing France, as M. Tardieu indignantly notes, to “the same 
rank as Sweden or the Netherlands.” * Such a bank, he says, 
would be “not a financial establishment, but a political instrument 
of war against the influence and rights of France.” * In opposi- 
tion to this monstrous idea, France, from the beginning, insisted 
that she must command a majority on the board of control.? On 
this question, as on other points, the Germans opposed the French.® 
And it is interesting to note that the French pursued the same 
policy as in the case of the police—that of inventing what would 
look like concessions, but were not really such, in order to retain 
in the end all the essentials of their claim. Thus, at one point, 
they thought of adjourning the whole question, so that the Con- 
ference should not deal with it at all. This would look like a con- 
cession, for, after all, the original idea of a State bank was French. 
“On the other hand, while we should make the most of our merits 
in renouncing the project, we were pretty sure not to lose any- 
thing by the renunciation.”” For a private bank, created by the 
French, would serve the same purpose, and was not likely to meet 
with serious competition. “It was an elegant expedient which 
lessened the tension without compromising our interest, and might, 
if it succeeded, avoid friction without inflicting upon us any in- 
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jury.” ™ There were reasons, however, why this proposal was 
not, in fact, brought forward, and it is here cited only to illustrate 
the mentality of the French. The projects and counter-projects 
actually advanced need not detain us. In general, in this matter 
as in that of the police, France was sure of the support of the 
majority of the Conference. Yet her position, M. Tardieu tells 
us, was not quite so strong, and she had to make some concessions 
to internationalism. That is comprehensible. For it was one 
thing to hand over Morocco to France, another to make com- 
mercial or financial sacrifices. The French were thus driven, in 
the end, to admit international control of the bank. But after 
all, as M. Tardieu remarks, the important point was that France 
should have a majority in the Council of administration. And 
this she secured. The Council was to have fourteen members. 
France had one, as one of the Powers concerned, and two as the 
“consortium” responsible for the loan of 1904; she had also an as- 
surance that the British, Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, and Ital- 
ian members would vote with her. “If one notes further that 
the bank was governed by French law, that the seat of the Coun- 
cil of administration was at Paris, and that the rights of the 
French shareholders over the whole of the receipts from the cus- 
toms were expressly reserved, one will conclude that, in this mat- 
ater as in that of the police, we had preserved the essential in- 
terests which it was our business to defend, and that, of the prin- 
ciples which directed our policy, we had abandoned only so much 
as was needed by the new form given to the discussion by the 
meeting of the Conference.’ * Parfait! Further comment 
would be superfluous. 

The conclusions of the Conference were embodied in what is 
known as the General Act of the Conference of Algeciras, dated 
April 7, 1906.9 We need not follow the matter much farther. 
But one or two points may be noticed. The Act opens as fol- 
lows: “In the name of God Almighty! [The Signatories] in- 
spired by the interest which attaches to the reign of order, peace, 
and prosperity in Morocco, and having recognised that this de- 
sirable end could only be attained by means of the introduction 
of reforms based upon the threefold principle of the sovereignty 
and independence of His Majesty the Sultan, the integrity of his 
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Dominions, and economic liberty without any inequality, have 
resolved, etc.” The sovereignty and independence of His Maj- 
esty and the integrity of his Dominions! Let the reader recall the 
terms of the secret treaties between France and England, and 
France and Spain, partitioning that same territory; let him re- 
member the previous suggestions for a partition between England 
and Germany ; let him recall the struggle at that Conference over 
the police, and the motives underlying that; and let him then 
estimate the exact significance of that opening phrase, “In the 
name of God Almighty!” 

One other point is to be noticed in the Act. Its last article runs 
as follows: “All existing Treaties, Conventions, and Arrange- 
ments between the Signatory Powers and Morocco remain in force. 
It is, however, agreed that, in case their provisions be found to 
conflict with those of the present General Act, the stipulations of 
the latter shall prevail.’” Nominally, then, the secret treaties were 
set aside by the Act. Did the French, did the Spanish, admit that 
consequence? The course of events will show.?° 


§9. THE MeEeNnAcE oF War 


In spite, however, of all this, it may be urged that the Confer- 
ence did, at least for the time being, avoid war. ‘That is true. 
And war was very near.1. It was a great thing to avoid it, even 
though it were only for the moment. The danger was fomented, 
as usual, by the Press of all the countries concerned. In Eng- 
land, ““The Times’’ took the lead in this campaign. Lord Haldane 
described it as “past curing’ (Unverbesserlich). He also de- 
scribed Mr. Maxse, of the ‘‘National Review,” as a “madman.” ? 
King Edward expressed regret for the incitements of the Press, 
which seemed to be bent on sowing mistrust between England, 
France, and Germany. He referred particularly to a recent ar- 
ticle in the “Observer.’”’ 2 The British public, as Count Bernstorff 
explained, were astoundingly ignorant of foreign affairs, and there- 
fore entirely under the influence of the Press; and having once 


10 See below, p. 184. Perhaps, however, treaties between the Powers 
about Morocco are not included. 
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formed their opinion in this way they “believe, with a kind of 
stupid obstinacy, what they are determined to believe.” * This is 
true, but perhaps not truer of the English than of other peoples. 
-The German Press was not behind the British, and its effect was 
the more serious because it was believed to be inspired by the Gov- 
ernment. The French, especially the “Temps,” and its brilliant 
correspondent, M. Tardieu, were no less active; ° M. Clemenceau 
admitted the fact, but urged that in France the Press was free.® 
Other Frenchmen informed the Germans that the French news- 
papers were bought by British gold, and Mr. Beit indorsed the 
statement, adding that the same was true of Russia.‘ In any case, 
the Russian Press was not behind that of other countries. For 
years, Baron Greindl writes,® “there has been a Press campaign 
with the object of throwing suspicion on Germany and attribut- 
ing to her all kinds of ambitious projects and occult interven- 
tions which are purely imaginary.” In the April of 1905 a Ger- 
man observer notes that the Press campaign was lamentable and 
reminds him of that which preceded the Franco-German War.? 
Four months later the German Chancellor, referring to the extrav- 
agances of the French Press, says that, if the Germans begin to 
reply in the same style, a breach is probable.’° 

The Press of all countries thus kept simmering a risk of war 
which was anyhow serious enough. In June, 1905, Delcassé is 
urging the French Government to send cruisers to Tangier to 
counter the German move; .Rouvier replies that that would mean 
war; but Delcassé retorts: “Oh, no, that is all bluff.”?4_ In 
December, 1905, Mr. Beit informed Rouvier that, in Paris no less 
than in London, they were afraid of a near outbreak of war.}? 
The English, as we know, were prepared to back France in a 
“defensive” war. But, as Count Metternich pointed out, there 
was no definition of defense; and “if the French should cross the 
German frontier to-morrow, the next day every one in England 
would say that they had been compelled to do so by the challenge 
of Germany.” 1% Mr. Beit reported to the Kaiser that Sir John 


4Ger Docs., xx, p. 610. Sb. XX1.,..p.557- 
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Fisher was eager for a “‘preventive’”’ war; 14 and from all we know 
of him that is likely enough. Everything, it seems, was prepared 
for the catastrophe, which might have come then as easily as in 
1914. The Conference did at least stave it off. But as it did 
nothing to remove the chronic causes, the result was mere post- 
ponement. The further history of the Moroccan question we 
will leave to a later chapter. 


14Ger. Docs., xx, p. 604. Cf. below, p. 394. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE ANNEXATION OF BOSNIA 
§ 1. Previous History 


E pass now to the Balkan Peninsula. The importance in 
world-history of that tiny area is out of all proportion to 
its intrinsic interest. The perpetual quarrels of these barbarous 
little States, a feud with a barbarous Empire, are not an edify- 
ing subject of contemplation. But it so happens that this ulcer 
on the inflamed surface of Europe was the point to which the 
peccant humors of several Great Powers converged. These petty 
States were thus able to determine a great catastrophe; for, as a 
Russian statesman put it in 1913: “Under present circumstances, 
by virtue of the network of alliances and ententes which exists, 
every Separate manifestation of any Power in the field of Balkan 
affairs may bring about very rapidly a great European war.” ? 
The inhabitants of the Balkan Peninsula were deposited there, 
in various strata, by the tribes that invaded Europe on the break-up 
of the Roman Empire. In Rumania only, as the name suggests, 
was there an earlier layer of people civilized by that Empire and 
afterward overlaid by the new-comers; a fact reflected in their 
Latin language and Latin sympathies. The earlier struggles, 
conquests, and defeats of these various populations need not de- 
tain us. We may observe, however, in passing, that there was a 
Bulgar “Empire,” so called, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, a 
Bulgar-Vlach Empire in the twelfth and thirteenth, and a Serb 
Empire in the fifteenth. For the memory of such facts, exploited 
by literature, helps to determine the policies of States, which are 
always ready to impart into the conditions of the present the 
achievements of an imperialism long past, and better to have been 
long forgotten. 
Upon these populations impinged the Turks, and reduced them 
all, except the Montenegrins, to subjection. In this condition they 
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vegetated in a long obscurity. But the nineteenth century brought 
with its nationalism, and wars for “liberation” ; and by the period 
with which we are concerned, Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria, and Ruma- 
nia had obtained their freedom. But the little States thus estab- 
lished did not comprise within their boundaries all the populations 
which they claimed as belonging to their nationality. Macedonia 
remained Turkish; and the bulk of the people of that province 
were said by Serbs to be Serbian, by Bulgarians to be Bulgarian, 
and by Greeks to be Greek. Further, and yet more important, there 
were populations of Serbs, Croats, Slovaks, Slovenes, and Ruma- 
nians included in the Austrian Empire. The virus of nationality 
had thus not completed its work, at the period with which we have 
to deal, and it seemed that it could not do so without at least 
three wars; one, of the Balkan States against Turkey, another, of 
the same States against Austria, and a third, between those States 
themselves to determine the fate of Macedonia. All these 
wars were in due time produced. They were even, perhaps, what is 
called “inevitable,” seeing that Empire had not, and has not, 
learned to consider the welfare and wishes of populations, nor one 
population to respect the liberties and rights of another. What 
was not “inevitable” was the enlargement of an Austro-Serb war 
into one between the Great Powers. That was due to the general 
anarchy which we are analyzing. Three of these Powers had, or 
thought they had, an interest in the Balkans: Russia, partly be- 
cause she was a Slav nation, but more because she wanted the po- 
litical control of the peninsula ; Austria-Hungary, because her pop- 
ulation comprised Serbs, Croats, and Rumanians who could only be 
united with the free States of the same stock by breaking up her 
Empire, and also, because she desired the hegemony of at any rate 
the western portion of the Peninsula; * and Italy, which, after be- 
coming a “Great Power,” desired to control the eastern coast of 
the Adriatic. The interest of Great Britain was more indirect, 
being concerned, previously to the Anglo-Russian entente, with 
keeping Russia out of the Mediterranean, and therefore out of the 


2JIn 1900 the Austrian Minister, Count Goluchowski, summed up the Aus- 
trian position in the Near East as follows: 

(1) She cannot allow any other Power to occupy Albania and close the 
Adriatic. 

(2)She cannot allow the union of Serbia and Montenegro. 

(3) She cannot allow the Russians to occupy Constantinople. (Ger. Docs., 
xvili, chap. cxvii, p. 99.) 
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Balkans. France was also interested in the Mediterranean, and 
therefore opposed, for the same reason, to Russia. The “balance 
of power” motives of these latter Powers were, it will be observed, 
of a different and less urgent kind than the Austrian concern for 
the preservation of an Empire. Lastly, the interest of Germany 
in the Balkans was determined, until 1890 or thereabouts, solely by 
her relation to Austria. Up to that date she did not care who had 
Constantinople nor who occupied the Peninsula. Bismarck’s pol- 
icy was one of partition of the territory into spheres of influence, 
the eastern for Russia, and the western for Austria. But to this 
he could never get a firm assent from the two Powers concerned. 

The first Balkan crisis which falls into our period was that of 
1908, caused by the Austrian annexation of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina. But to explain that we must recur to the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877 and the Treaty of Berlin. When Russia was drift- 
ing into war, under the double pressure of the Pan-Slavist agita- 
tion and the Bulgarian atrocities, she made a treaty with Austria 
to keep her quiet. This, the Treaty of Reichstadt, signed in 
January, 1877, gave Austria permission to annex the Turkish 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Later, by a treaty with the 
Turks, of July, 1878, she accepted “occupation” instead of ‘“an- 
nexation,” and this was the arrangement sanctioned by the Treaty 
of Berlin, which said that the provinces should be ‘“‘occupied and 
administered” by Austria. No one doubted that this was equiva- 
lent, for practical purposes, to annexation. The Austrians cer- 
tainly took that view. Still it did not follow that it was “‘hon- 
esty” to have it “thus set down’’; and set down it actually was in 
the League of the three Emperors (of Russia, Austria, and Ger- 
many), 1881-87. “Austria-Hungary,” says a protocol of that 
Act, “reserves the right to annex these provinces at whatever 
moment she shall deem opportune.”’ The reader is asked to ob- 
serve once more this interesting word “right.” 3 

Not all the Powers, however, were satisfied with this occupa- 
tion. Crispi, in particular, objected, in the interest of the Italians. 
Bismarck thereupon obligingly said, “Take Albania.” * Lord 

8 Nekludoff (p. 20) adds that the annexation was further sanctioned by 
Russia (1) in 1879, at a select and secret session of the Congress of Berlin, 
(2) in 1897, on the occasion of the Emperor Francis Joseph’s visit to St. 
Petersburg, (3) at Mirzsteg. I have not been able to verify these statements 
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Derby made the same suggestion.® “I expressed,” says Crispi, 
“the opinion of the Italian Government to Derby and Bismarck, 
who both replied, ‘Prenez 1’Albanie,’ with a simultaneousness 
which struck me as astonishing. I naturally demanded: ‘Qu’est 
que nous devons en faire?’ Whereupon Derby said: ‘C’est 
toujours un gage,’ and Bismarck added: ‘Si I’Albanie ne vous 
plait pas prenez une autre terre turque sur l’Adiatique,” ® It was 
thus that the Great Powers interpreted their solemn and repeated 
pledges to maintain the territorial integrity of the Turkish Em- 
pire. But Crispi, unfortunately, did not want Albania, and con- 
tinued to object to Austria having Bosnia. 

The Serbs, naturally, were equally opposed to this particular 
piece of theft, because the population concerned was largely Croat; 
and the Serbian statesman Mijatovich tells us that “Johann Ris- 
tich, the only representative of Serbia at the Berlin Congress, told 
me on his return that when, heartbroken, he went to Count 
Schuvaloff and asked him how he could sacrifice Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina to Austrian occupation, the Count answered: ‘Don’t 
be alarmed. Have patience. In ten years’ time we will have a 
great war, and all this will be changed.’”* The “great war’ 
took more than ten years to come, but otherwise the prophecy was 
sound. 

Meantime, the Austrians found themselves involved in a rather 
considerable war before they could subdue and pacify their prize. 
But they finally succeeded and produced, it would appear, that 
kind of improvement in general conditions which the British 
produced in Egypt. What they did not, apparently, achieve, any 
more than we in the other case, was the good will of the popula- 
tion. That is the drawback of all imperialism, even the most suc- 
cessful and benevolent. Meantime, events moved on. In 1885 
the then Bulgaria united to itself Eastern Rumelia. This was 
contrary to the Treaty of Berlin. It was, however, provided for 
by the League of the Three Emperors, formed after the date of 
that treaty. ‘The three Powers,” says Article 4, “will not op- 
pose the eventual reunion of Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia 

Siliby p73: 
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within the territorial limits assigned to them by the Treaty of 
Berlin, if this question should come up by force of circumstances.” 
In spite, however, of this clause, it was two Powers of that same 
League, Austria and Russia, who did in fact object, while Eng- 
land and France acquiesced without protest,® a further proof that j 
it depends upon the particular situation of Europe, and of this or 
that State or States, whether a breach of treaty will be objected 
to, and by whom. The objection of Austria turned, presumably, 
on the fear that a big Bulgaria would be under Russian influence. 
She therefore supported Serbia in her attack on the new State, 
and saved her from the consequences of defeat. But Russia also 
objected to the big Bulgaria, because it had been achieved without 
her help, and because it showed no intention of being subservient. 
This question, in itself so insignificant, kept Europe for some 
years in a state of crisis. Bismarck had to work hard to keep 
Austria from war with Russia; and the usual Anglo-Russian hos- 
tility was further increased by friction in the east. Still, the crisis 
passed by without actual war. 

In 1893 there was a Bulgarian insurrection in Macedonia, 
accompanied by the usual massacres. Bulgarian policy seems 
to have been to promote such occurrences in order to keep the 
Macedonian question before Europe. In this they were success- 
ful; for at last, in 1903, by what is known as the agreement of 
Miirzsteg, the policing of the provinces was handed over to the 
joint control of Austria and Russia, the maintenance of the status 
quo in the Balkans being, at this time, the policy of both those 
States. Thus events went rumbling on, largely underground, 


8 The Serbs at first took their ground on the breach of treaty. Then 
Mijatovich, recognizing that public opinion in England approved of the 
Bulgarian annexation of Rumelia, and finding that the signatory Powers 
would not defend the sanctity of treaties, shifted his position to the “balance 
of power” and claimed “territorial compensation” for Serbia. At one time, 
the Serbs thought of taking this compensation not out of Bulgaria, but out 
of Turkey, by invading the vilayet of Kossovo. Later, King Milan told 
Mijatovich that the real object of the war was neither the balance of power 
nor compensation (still less, of course, the breach of treaty), but “to pro- 
voke war between Russia and Austria. My uncle George here present can 
confirm what I say to you now, and what I confided to him on the eve of the 
war.” Uncle George did confirm it. “He enlarged upon the fact, thought 
that the King’s idea was one of political genius, and that it was a mis- 
fortune, not only for the Balkan nations, but for the whole of Europe, 
that it had not succeeded.” A typical piece of diplomatic history! See 
‘Mijatovich, p. 47. 
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until a dramatic stroke startled the world. The Serbian king, 
Alexander, was murdered, in a singularly brutal manner. The 
murder in itself, being but one example of the most common fea- 
ture of Balkan politics, need not have been insignificant. But 
in fact it was. For the murdered king had belonged to the Ob- 
renovich family, and that family, for many years, had been under 
the influence and protection of Austria. His successor, Peter, 
who profited by the murder and was perhaps privy to it, was a 
Karageorgevich. His accession accelerated a drift, which had 
already begun, away from Austria and toward Russia,® and it is 
possible that Russian diplomacy was accessory to the murder.?° 
Acts so crude are reprobated by Foreign Offices and Courts; but 
those institutions have agents in remoter places who are less re- 
spectable than their employers. A Serbian writer, in a position 
to be well informed, reports further that the assassination was sup- 
ported by an Austrian agent; for that, already, the Austrian 
Government was at feud with King Alexander and expected sub- 
servience from King Peter.1! If that be the case, disillusionment 
followed. For the new monarch turned to Russia, and from his 
accession may be definitely dated !? that anti-Austrian policy of 
Serbia which was the immediate cause of the Great War. 

The friction between the two States was increased, in 1906, 
by the war of tariffs known as the “pig war.” 1* The Anglo- 
Russian entente still further encouraged Serbia in her new course; 
and her hostility to Austria was raised to fury by the latter’s 
annexation of Bosnia in 1908. 

® Russian regard for Serbia was of much later date than is often supposed. 


E. g. in 1887 we find a Russian Minister speaking of “cette petite sale cochonne 
de Serbie” (Ger. Docs., v, p. 213). 

10 Eckardstein, i, p. 257. 11 Bogitshevich, pp. 12 seq. 

12 Cf, Mijatovich, p. 232. 

18 This is a good example of the way in which a trade war may constitute 
one cause of a military war. The effects on the trade relations of the two 
States is indicated by the following figures: 

Austrian imports to Serbia, in percentage of total Serbian imports: 


ONT iets blag a Oe OEE aos gory 

TOOGMAE Pe dorm iLe> atep epracl | oics,'6 12 siete agers 50% 

Ate: OSE VE rer imran ee 80 
Serbian exports to Austria, in percentage of total Serbian exports: 

POG RR Rs. a Oe Cee 9070 

Oa lath co Be EG thon 96. NS A eee I eo 

TOOT TILE Ms ies ee lO Fo 


See an article by Baernreither, “Unsere Handelsbeziehungen zu Serbia,” in 
the “Oesterreichische Rundschau,” October, 1911, xxix, p. 9. 
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§ 2. THE BALKAN TREATIES 


Before dealing with the effects of this dynastic change on the 
policy and relations of the greater European Powers, it will be 
convenient to pause and consider the treaties which regulated, at 
this time, the relations of some of these Powers with the Balkan 
States. 

In the year 1881, Austria-Hungary and Serbia had entered into 
a treaty embodying the following points: * 

First, Serbia recognized the inclusion in the Austrian monarchy 
of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Novibazar, and promised not to tol- 
erate religious or other intrigues directed against that monarchy. 
Austria assumed the same obligation toward Serbia. 

Secondly, Austria promised to maintain and strengthen the 
Obrenovich dynasty with all her influence, and to recognize for it 
the title of king, if the head of the Serbian State should choose 
to assume it. 

Thirdly, Austria-Hungary promised to use her influence with 
the other European cabinets to second the interests of Serbia; 
while Serbia agreed that “without a previous understanding with 
Austria-Hungary” she “will neither negotiate nor conclude any 
political treaty with another Government and will not admit to her 
territory a foreign armed force, regular or irregular, even as vol- 
unteers.”” ? 

Lastly, Austria promised not to oppose territorial acquisitions 
by Serbia in the south (with the exception of the Sanjak of Novi- 
bazar), and to use her influence with the other Powers to win 
them over to an attitude favorable to such acquisitions. 

It is clear that, by this treaty, the relations of the two States 
became as close as they could well be made, however surprising 
the fact may be to those who remember only the events im- 
mediately preceding the Great War. The treaty was concluded 
originally for ten years. But it was prolonged, in 1889, till 1895, 
with certain modifications. Of these the most interesting are the 
following: ® 

First, Austria-Hungary declares that she “will take all measures 


1See Pribram, i, p. 51; also Mijatovich, ch. 3. 
ear explanation, or rather modification, of this article, see Pribram, 
Tepwol: 

3 Pribram, i. p. 135. 
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to prevent by every means and even by armed force every hos- 
tile excursion which might be directed from Montenegro against 
Serbia and her royal dynasty through the territory placed under 
the administration of the Imperial and Royal authorities,” that 
is, through the Sanjak of Novibazar. Austria will also exercise 
her good offices with the Porte, to induce that Government to adopt 
a similar attitude. 

Secondly, Austria-Hungary will recognize and support with 
other Powers the territorial extension contemplated in the original 
treaty; “which extension may be carried in the direction of the 
valley of the Vardar as far as the circumstances will permit.” 

It is evident, from these two treaties, that so far from Aus- 
tria’s being the enemy of Serbia during these years, she was her 
protector and friend, and even a champion of her territorial ex- 
tension. So rapid are the changes which the relations of States 
undergo, and so rotten the foundations on which their friendships 
or enmities rest. A change of dynasty, a tariff war, were enough, 
as we have seen, to destroy the whole of this edifice and to convert 
Serbia into the bitterest foe of the Dual Monarchy. 

So much for Austria and Serbia. We come now to Austria 
and Rumania. By a treaty included in 1883 * these two States 
agreed as follows: 


If Rumania, without any provocation on her part, should be at- 
tacked, Austria-Hungary is bound to bring her, in ample time, help 
and assistance against the aggressor. If Austria-Hungary be 
attacked, under the same circumstances, in a portion of her States 
bordering on Rumania, the casus fcederis will immediately arise for 
the latter. 


This treaty was directed against Russia, which was definitely 
mentioned in the first draft. The mention was omitted in defer- 
ence to a criticism of Bismarck, who wrote: “It would be better 
if Russia were not specially named, for fear an indiscretion on the 
part of Rumania (which Count Kalnoky too holds to be pos- 
sible) should give new material to the jingoes in Russia.” ° It 
may be noticed, in passing, that Bismarck also objected to the 
inclusion of the word “‘security’’ as one of the objects of the 
treaty, on the ground that “‘security is a very elastic idea which, 
under given circumstances, might justify an aggressive war.” ® 

“Ib. p. 78. 5 Ger. Docs., iii, p. 273. 6 Tb. 
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The same criticism, it may be added, applies to the word “attack,” 
which occurs in the clause cited. 

By this treaty, then, each party agrees to defend the other 
against Russia. And, no doubt, Rumania’s readiness to enter 
into it was due to the treatment she had received in the Treaty 
of Berlin, which had rewarded her for procuring victory for 
Russia in the Turkish War, by appropriating to that empire part 
of the Rumanian province of Bessarabia.‘ The treaty was ne- 
gotiated under the auspices of Bismarck; Germany acceded to it 
in 1883, and Italy in 1888.8 Thus, although by the Triple Al- 
liance Italy was not pledged to assist Austria against attack by 
Russia alone, by this treaty she was so pledged, if the attack 
should take place ‘in a portion of [Austria's] States bordering on 
Rumania.” In entering into this obligation she must have been 
influenced by her fear of Russian aggression in the Balkans, and 
of its possible consequences in the Adriatic. 

This Rumanian treaty, of course, was secret, like all the others; 
and it is interesting to note that, in March, 1914, Count Czernin, 
then the Austrian representative in Bucharest, being anxious about 
the relations between that Empire and Rumania, suggested that 
the publication of the treaty might clear matters up. The treaty, 
he said, was known to no one in that country, except the King, 
Bratianu, and Maiorescu; and the Rumanian representatives 
abroad were pursuing in Macedonia a policy favorable to the En- 
tente. He suggests that by a “fortunate accident’’ the existence 
of the treaty should be made public; and that the denial by Ru- 
mania (which must, of course, follow) should be so conceived as 
to be, in effect, an admission not a denial. The result would be, 
he thought, to clear up the relations between the two countries; 
for either the King would over-ride the opposition of public opin- 
ion or he would definitely succumb to it. In either case the Aus- 
trian Government would know where it stood. The little episode 
seems worth citing as a further illustration of the ways of diplo- 
macy.® It may be added that, according to the Bulgarian states- 
man Guéchoff, a further treaty was entered into between Austria 
and Rumania in 1900, whereby Austria recognized the claims of 
Rumania on Silistria and a part of Bessarabia.1° The original 
treaty was renewed in 1892, 1896, 1902, and 1913. It was thus 


7 See above, p. 18. 8 Pribram, i, pp. 83, 85. 
® Conrad, iii.; Anlage, x, p. 788. 10 Guéchoff, p. 61. See below, p. 303. 
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in force when the Great War broke out. But Rumania repudi- 
ated it, and joined the party against whom she had made the 
treaty. This, no doubt, may and will be defended, on the ground 
that it was not Russia that “attacked” Austria, but ‘Austria that 
“attacked” Russia. For since the term “attack” has no clear 
meaning, all treaties involving that word are ambiguous, and any 
interpretation defensible. 

The two treaties just referred to contemplated war between 
Russia and Austria. Nevertheless, in 1897, these two States 
entered into an agreement “based on a principle of reciprocal con- 
fidence and loyalty” providing for the maintenance of the status 
quo in the Balkans and discarding all idea of conquest there. 
Austria-Hungary proposed further, in case the status quo should 
become impossible, that Albania should be independent, and the 
rest of the territory to be disposed of (i. e., Macedonia) divided 
between the existing Balkan States. To these latter arrange- 
ments, however, Russia declined to assent, inasmuch as they 
“touch upon questions of the future” which it would be very diffi- 
cult to decide at present.’ +1 This agreement, taken in connection 
with the others, gives a position with which we are now sufficiently 
familiar in other examples; namely, the status quo, so long as it 
is convenient to maintain it; and, when it ceases to be convenient, 
such and such changes. The situation contemplated did in fact 
occur in the Balkan War of 1912-13; and the two Powers con- 
cerned did, at that time, abstain from appropriating Balkan terri- 
tory and consented to the division of the spoils among the Balkan 
States ; though not until friction between them had nearly produced 
the European War. Of these events we shall have to speak later. 
Meantime, a later treaty of 1904 confirmed that of 1897: 
“Austria-Hungary and Russia, united by identical views as to the 
conservative policy to be followed in the Balkan countries, and 
much satisfied with the results obtained so far by their close col- 
laboration, are firmly decided to persevere in this course.” 1? 

This treaty, it will be observed, dates from the year after that 
Miirzteg agreement 1® by which the policing of Macedonia was 
handed over to the two States in question. No particular good 
seems to have happened to Macedonia in consequence; but the co- 
operation of Russia and Austria was, for the time being, assured. 

These agreements with Austria are to be accounted for mainly 


11 Pribram, i. p. 185. 12 Pribram, i, p. 237. 13 See above, p. 158. 
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by the fact that Russia was withdrawing from active politics in 
the Balkans because she was occupied with her adventure in the 
Far East. This phase ended with her defeat by Japan in 1905, 
and thereafter she turned back to the southwest. The saying at- 
tributed to a Russian statesman is thus a fair rendering of the 
truth: “So long as Russia was occupied in the Far East, the 
Balkans were put under a glass bell, so that no changes should be 
accomplished there before Russia could return to an active policy 
in the Orient.’ 4 

Meantime, in 1902, a military convention had been entered into 
between Russia and Bulgaria.1®° This convention, apparently, re- 
mained in force until the Great War. At any rate the Russian 
Minister, Sazonoff, writes of it as still in force in 1913, and says 
that it has “‘so far benefited us exclusively, as Bulgaria was bound 
by its stipulations. We are asked to do nothing more than for 
political and economic reasons we should have been unable to 
refuse, even if no such treaty had existed.’ 7® 

By this convention 7 the obligations of Bulgaria to Russia are, 
that she must give military aid “in case of a simultaneous armed 
conflict with Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Rumania, or with 
Austria-Hungary and Rumania; and likewise in case of an armed 
conflict of Russia with Turkey, regardless of who has taken the 
initiative in the conflict.” This clause is unusually frank. It 
makes no pretense that the casus foederis arises only in case of 
“aggression” or “attack,” or whatever the phrase may be, by the 
enemy. On the contrary, it clearly contemplates that the initia- 
tive may be taken by Russia, and binds Bulgaria, even in such a 
case, to assist her. On the other hand, Bulgaria is not required 
to take action in case of war between Russia and Rumania alone. 
But, as we have seen, by the treaty of the Powers of the Triple 
Alliance with Rumania, that contingency could not in fact occur, 
unless, by any chance, those Powers should decide that Rumania 
had been the aggressor. 


14 Cited by Reventlow, p. 347, ed. 1918. 

15 This is the date given by Guéchoff, p. 61, by Siebert, p. 315, by Nekludoff, 
p. 75, and by Georges Louis, in Judet, p. 209. Bogitshevich, on the other hand, 
who gives the text, dates it 1909. Conrad also gives 1909 (i, p. 205). Pos- 
sibly there were two conventions. 

16 Siebert, p. 315. But cf. Georges Louis in Judet, p. 200. 

17 Text in Bogitshevich, p. 89, and, in part, in Conrad, i, 205. Bogitshevich 
omits the concluding sentence of Article I, as given by Conrad. 
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What the position amounts to then is that war between Ru- 
mania and Russia would immediately bring in, on the one side, the 
other Powers of the Triple Alliance, on the other side, Bulgaria. 
But also, by the Franco-Russian alliance, it would bring in France, 
unless France chose to say that it was Russia who had been re- 
sponsible for the “attack.’’ Nothing could illustrate more clearly 
the weight thrown on the undefined and indefinable word “attack,” 
or the precarious uncertainties on which the peace of Europe was 
thus made to hang. 

When we turn from the obligations laid on Bulgaria in this 
convention to those assumed by Russia, we find brutal frankness 
replaced by the usual ambiguities. Thus: “If Austria-Hungary, 
in combination with any other Power, should attack Bulgaria 
without provocation on the part of the latter, Russia agrees to 
provide Bulgaria with active armed support.” And again, if 
Turkey should attack Bulgaria “without provocation by the lat- 
ter,” Russia will take such and such military measures. Here are 
all the familiar phrases, on which we need not comment further, 
though it would be rather interesting to know why Bulgaria con- 
sented to be tied, in words, more tightly than Russia. 

We come next to another interesting clause: 

“In case of a favorable outcome of the armed conflict with 
Austria-Hungary and with Rumania, or with Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Rumania, Russia promises to support Bulgaria in 
expanding her territory in the district peopled with Bulgarians 
between the Black Sea and the right bank of the Lower Danube, 
and in her other frontiers”; that is, presumably, in the Dobrudja 
and in Macedonia.1® 

But the most revealing article is the fifth, which says: 

“In view of the fact that the realization of the high ideals of 
the Slavic peoples upon the Balkan Peninsula, so near to Russia’s 
heart, is possible only after a favorable outcome of Russia’s strug- 
gle with Germany and Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria accepts the 
holy obligation, both in the event mentioned and also in the event 
of the accession of Rumania or of Turkey to the coalition of the 
above-named Powers, to make the utmost exertions to avert provo- 
cation to the further expansion of the conflict.” We have here 
a quite definite statement by Russia that she regards war with 


18JIn 1912 we find the Bulgarian Minister, Daneff, endeavoring to per- 
suade Russia to include Adrianople in the Bulgarian sphere (Siebert, p. 344). 
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Austria and Germany as certain, and as a necessary condition of 
the fulfilment of the ambitions of the Balkan Slavs. It is a clear 
indication, in a formal treaty, of the expected and intended im- 
minence of the Great War; and it is from Russia, not from Ger- 
many, that the indication comes. 

Finally, it appears that in 1908 Austria-Hungary approached 
Bulgaria, promising her Macedonia and holding out the hope of a 
partition of Serbia. But this offer Bulgaria rejected.’® 

Taking these treaties as a whole, we get the following results: 

1. The status quo in the Balkans is to be preserved so long as 
it is convenient to the various parties to preserve it. 

2. Everybody is expecting and desiring its alteration, when the 
time shall be ripe. 

3. For this purpose the spoils have already been divided. Aus- 
tria first promised them to Serbia, and later offered them to Bul- 
garia, with a piece for Rumania. Russia assigned them to 
Bulgaria. 

4. The other Great Powers concerned are taking their positions, 
with a view to the expected war. 

5. Austria and Russia are bound, at the same time, both by 
treaties of peace and common action, and by treaties contemplat- 
_ing war between them. 

6. Russia has frankly stated that only by war with the Central 
Powers can she and her Balkan friends obtain their objects. 

We may add that in the January of 1907, Aehrenthal reported 
to the German Ambassador in Vienna ?° that he has reason to 
suppose that England, France, and Italy are working against Ger- 
many and Austria; and that, in that view, they are endeavoring to 
bring about a rapprochement between Serbia and Bulgaria,” and to 
arouse feeling against Austria in Albania. The aim, of course, 
would be to weaken Germany. 

“Such is the actual picture, about the year 1908, of that peaceful 

19 Siebert, p. 345. This statement is given on the authority of the Bul- 
garian Minister, Daneff. Mijatovich, too, expresses a strong suspicion that 
a treaty was actually concluded (Mijatovich, pp. 240-4; cf. Friedjung, ii, p. 
241). That Bulgaria was in fact, during the crises of 1908, working with 
Austria rather than with Russia, seems clear from the despatches in “Is Ger- 
many Guilty?” ii, pp. 30, 34, 36, 39. 

20 Ger. Docs., xxi, p. 388. 

21 Cf. “Is Germany Guilty?” ii, p. 34, Annex 6, App. 5, where Milovanovich 


reports Isvolski as saying: “Russia and England are endeavoring to alienate 
Bulgaria from Austria-Hungary.” 
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Europe, in which, according to the war-time myth, the one dis- 
turbing factor was Germany. 


§ 3 THe ANNEXATION 


We will now turn to the crisis of 1908. In the year 1906, 
Count Aehrenthal became Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary. 
He appears to have been a man of confident temperament, who 
believed not only in the continued existence of the monarchy, but 
in the possibility of “breathing new life’ into it. He was an 
adherent of an understanding with Bulgaria, as an offset against 
Serbia, now, as we have seen, hostile to Austria; and his views on 
the whole subject of the Balkans are worth quoting in his own 
words: “The antagonism between Bulgaria and Serbia is al- 
ready a factor with which we can reckon. In Bulgaria, the con- 
viction prevails that the road to Macedonia must pass over the 
body of the Serbian State, and it is certain that a violent struggle 
for the possession of Uskub must break out between Serbia and 
Bulgaria. If, in this conflict, we support the Bulgarian cause 
and favor the creation of a great Bulgaria at the cost of Serbia, 
the necessary preparation will have been made for laying our hand 
upon the rest of Serbia at a favorable moment of the European 
constellation. We should then have the secure frontiers of which 
I have spoken: an Albania become independent under our pro- 
tection, a Montenegro with whom we should be in friendly rela- 
tions, and a great Bulgaria bound to us by gratitude.” * It is 
curious to find an Austrian statesman relying on the great Bul- 
garia, just as Russia had relied upon it thirty years earlier, and 
imagining that gratitude is a quality to build upon when the rela- 
tions of States are involved. 

It will be observed that, in this memorandum, Aehrenthal con- 
templates the division of Serbia between Austria-Hungary and 
Bulgaria. That this was his ultimate aim seems clear.” As to 
the status quo, he remarks, “We respect it only so far and so long 
as it suits us,” ? thus stating frankly what was the real attitude 
of all the statesmen and all the countries concerned. He found, 
however, on reflection, that the present moment would not be a 


1 Cited Friedjung, ii, p. 241, Mem. of August 9, 1908. Cf. Conrad, i, 


p. 107. 
2Cf. Conrad, i, p. 528, and also Brandenburg, p. 283. Spee TAs 
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good one to carry out the Serbian partition, a decision which much 
distressed Conrad, the more thoroughgoing Chief of the General 
Staff. 

On the other hand, the annexation of Bosnia was decided 
upon, in principle, even before the Turkish revolution. The rea- 
son was, apparently, the agitation carried on there against the 
monarchy, and supported by the Serbs of the independent king- 
dom.* But the Turkish revolution brought things to a crisis; °® 
for the Young Turks seemed likely to reassert Turkish authority 
in the provinces, a possibility which was made acute by the pro- 
posal that Bosnia should send delegates to the new Turkish Parlia- 
ment. Aehrenthal, accordingly, determined to act quickly,® and 
in October he announced the annexation. But before doing this 
he had endeavored to prepare the way with the Powers most im- 
mediately interested. Of these, the most important was Russia. 
Since 1897, as we have seen, the Czardom had been bound by 
treaty with Austria to maintain the status quo in the Balkans. In 
the negotiation of that agreement Austria had proposed that her 
“right” to the annexation should be recognized; but Russia had 
prudently replied that “the annexation of these two provinces 
would raise a more extensive question, which would require proper 
scrutiny at the proper time and place.” * The proper time and 
place had now arrived, or so the Austrian Minister thought. On 
the other hand, Isvolski, now Foreign Minister of Russia, thought 
that the time had come to realize the “historic mission’ of his 
country in the Near East and, in the first place, to achieve the 
opening of the Straits, the closure of which had been affirmed in 
the Austro-Russian Agreement of 1897.8 Why not do a deal 
and get Austria to concede the opening, in return for Russian 
recognition of the annexation of Bosnia? Isvolski made a prop- 
osition in this sense, in a memorandum of July 2, 1908.° Finally 


* Conrad, i, pp. 91, 511; cf. Brandenburg, p. 263. 5 Conrad, i, p. 628. 

6 There is evidence that he was also influenced by the internal condition 
of Austria-Hungary, and the desire to do something which would strengthen 
his position (Brandenburg, p. 287). 

7 Pribram, i, p. 293. 

8See Pribram, i, p. 185; and “Drei Conferenzen,” Anlage, i. 

®In this Memorandum, according to Friedjung (ii, p. 220), Isvolski ac- 
cepted both the annexation of the provinces and that of the northern part 
of the Sanjak. But Conrad (ib., p. 107) seems to say that only the Sanjak 
was conceded, and in exchange for that concession Constantinople and the 
Straits were to be conceded by Austria. 
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an agreement was reached between the two statesmen, at Buchlau, 
on September 16, 1908. No text of the agreement has been pub- 
lished, and perhaps it was only verbal. At any rate, it gave rise, 
later, to violent controversy. It seems that Aehrenthal announced 
his intention to annex Bosnia, and his willingnes that Isvolski 
should proceed to the opening of the Straits,1° one ship only to 
pass at a time, and Constantinople not to be seized. After the 
event, in Aehrenthal’s view, an international conference was to be 
summoned to give,effect to both these actions.1t Isvolski, on the 
other hand, according to his own account, had always said that 
both changes were contrary to public law, and had understood that 
the consent of the Powers was to be obtained beforehand, not 
afterward. He also said that the date of the annexation was not 
fixed at Buchlau. He admits, indeed, that Aehrenthal had in- 
formed him of the date, by a letter which he received on October 
2, in Paris; but he complains that, by that time, the project had 
been already made known to the French Government, which had 
also been informed that Russia gave her consent. 

That Isvolski was dissatished with the Austrian attitude, 
shortly after the Buchlau interview, is clear from von Schoen’s ac- 
count of an interview with him. ‘M. Isvolski,” he says, “seemed 
far from satisfied with the convention of Buchlau. He spoke in 
a tone of irritation of Aerenthal’s adventurous scheme, which 
he put down to personal ambition. He pointed to the necessity 
for solving the question they raised at a conference, if not a con- 
gress, and hinted that, if we stood by our ally, he would be obliged 
to lean more on the Western Powers than he wished.” '? 

On the other hand, it is affirmed that the annexation had been 
agreed to again and again by Russia. We have seen that this 
was, in fact, the case in the League of the three Emperors (1881- 
87), and the permission is said to have been repeated as late as 
July 2, 1908.** 

10 On this von Schoen says: “I know from having been his colleague at 
Constantinople what M. Isvolski thought as to this. His idea was that the 
Straits should be open to Russian war-ships, but not to the ships of other 
nations. Thus the fortified Straits were to be a sally-point for Russia and 
barricaded to the others. The Turkish fortresses were to be of service to 
Russia, and if possible with the help of German material and German back- 
ing” (p. 82). Cf. Grey, i, p. 180. 

11 Friedjung, ii, p. 228. 12 Schoen, p. 81. 

18 Friedjung, ii, p. 220. The controversy between the two statesmen is 
summed up in two articles which appeared in the “Fortnightly Review” of Sep- 
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The controversy between these two statesmen is not of great 
interest, except for the further light it throws upon the character 
of diplomats. Aehrenthal may have lied. Isvolski certainly did. 
For we find him saying, on October 5, to a Serbian Minister, that 
he had made Russia’s acceptance of the annexation of Bosnia con- 
ditional upon the evacuation of the Sanjak; and on October 13, 
stating to another Serbian that he had never consented to the an- 
nexation at all.1* This duplicity is so common that we need only 
observe it in passing. It is more useful to excerpt two passages 
which occur in the course of the recriminations. The first deals 
with the Press, and runs as follows: 

“The French Press, which received 1,400,000 francs for its 
friendly attitude toward each of the last two Russian loans, had 
had neither a refresher nor a retaining fee in this case of Austria 
versus Russia; consequently it went over to the enemy, on the 
principle ‘whose bread I eat his song I sing.’’”’*® The other deals 
with the consequences of the embroilment: “Every trumpery 
little question may now be magnified into an international issue, 
because the two Empires, whose unanimity and desire of peace 
formerly reduced the number of dangerous disputes, are now them- 
selves at loggerheads with each other.”’ ** 

The announcement of the annexation produced an enormous 
reverberation in Europe. The Serbs were furious; for it seemed 
to deprive them definitely of their hope of one day uniting with 
themselves the Croat population of Bosnia, and of that access to 
the Adriatic which they had long, and not unreasonably, desired. 
Protests and demonstrations were organized. “Down with Aus- 
stria” and “Long live Serbian Bosnia” resounded through the 
land. The windows of the Austrian Embassy were smashed and 
an Austrian flag burned. A “holy war’’ was preached, and in the 
Assembly a minority of 66 to 93 actually went as far as to vote for 
war.’” The arguments (if such they are to be called) were of 
the usual kind. It was a matter of “life and death.” “The exist- 
ence of the Serbian State was endangered.” 18 For by now the 
Serbia which had lived in close alliance with Austria from 1881 
tember and November, 1909. These are signed respectively: “Vox et pre- 
terea nihil,” and “Audi alteram partem,” and are attributed respectively to 
Isvolski and Dillon. 

14 Bogitshevich, pp. 113, 117. 


15 “Fortnightly Review,” September, 1900, p. 401. 
16 Tb. 17 Friedjung, ii, pp. 181-2. 18“Ts Germany Guilty?” ii, p. 32. 
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to 1893 could not live at all unless it broke up the Austrian Em- 
pire. How violent the feeling was may be illustrated by an article 
which appeared in a Serbian newspaper, announcing the imminent 
annexation, and calling for “immediate mobilization and war to 
life and death against the monarchy,” with the interesting addition 
that “only in that case will other Powers support Serbia.” 19 
Even as early as March, another newspaper had written, apropos 
of the proposed Austrian railway through the Sanjak: “War 
to annihilation must be declared against Austria-Hungary. Either 
we must make of Serbia a huge cemetery, or we must create 
greater Serbia.” 2° The Serbian statesman Milovanovich reports 
Protich as saying: “Between us and Austria-Hungary there 
can only be peace and good neighborhood if Austria renounces her 
position as a Great Power, if she makes up her mind to assume the 
role of an eastern Switzerland.” The issue could not be better 
put. And British imperialism, at any rate, should be able to 
understand what really lay between Austria-Hungary and Serbia. 

In Austria-Hungary, on the other hand, both Croats and Slov- 
enes welcomed the annexation, for it seemed to bring them nearer 
to a union of the Slavs of the monarchy in an autonomous State. 
Even the Czech leader Kramarz supported it. Had not Austria, 
he said, for thirty years fulfilled a “‘civilizing mission” in Bosnia? 
But Kramarz had been warned by Russia not to oppose the an- 
nexation, because she: was not in a position at present to take up 
the cause of the Slavs; *1 and he changed his tone when Russia 
changed hers. 

While thus the Slavs of Austria approved the annexation, other 
parties went still further and shouted for war with Serbia. The 
usual fever which, in a crisis long prepared behind the scenes, 
sweeps away into primitive passion the ignorant and deceived 
masses, was raging now throughout the monarchy. At the top, 
influential people, like Conrad, who was always urging war against 
somebody or other, were pressing for a military decision. To 
this, however, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand seems to have 
been opposed. At any rate, he told the Bulgarian Minister, 
Daneff, that, “when the Bosnian crisis was at its acutest and every- 


19 Conrad, i, p. 113. 
20Ib., p. 134. I have not thought it necessary to discuss this project of 


the railway, which came to nothing. See Brandenburg, p. 264. 
21 Friedjung, ii, pp. 235-6. 
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thing was ready for war against Serbia, I was almost the only 
man who vetoed military action.” ?? Both States made military 
preparations, and these, as always, increased the danger of 
the situation. Thus the Russian Minister in Belgrade writes to 
Isvolski on March 17: “The situation is becoming acuter. The 
news which reaches here of increased military preparations by 
Austria may compel Serbia to similar measures. These would 
be regarded by Austria as provocation.” We get in this passage 
one meaning, at any rate, of that word “provocation,” which ap- 
pears so frequently in the treaties.?* 

Turkey, naturally enough, was also indignant; for, after all, 
it was her province (nominally) that had been annexed. She did 
not, however, threaten war, but adopted that weapon of the com- 
mercial boycott which seems to be peculiarly suited to Orientals. 
Austrian trade suffered severely, and Austria in the end had to 
settle the matter by paying a money compensation. 


§ 4. THE POLICIES OF THE POWERS 


Our main interest, however, is not in the actions and reactions 
of the States immediately concerned, but in the effects produced 
on the policies of the Great Powers. We have already seen how 
Austria and Russia were entangled with the Bulkan States, and 
how, through the system of alliances, the other Powers were liable 
to be drawn in. We will now proceed to indicate the policy of 
these States during the crisis. And, first, we will consider Ger- 
many. 

Her position was now very different from what it had been in 
the time of Bismarck. For the Bagdad railway was in course of 
construction, and she had become the most influential power in 
Constantinople. She was, therefore, no longer indifferent, so far 
as her own interests were concerned, to the fate of the Balkans and 
of Turkey. On the contrary, it was essential to her to keep open 
the overland route to the East and to prevent the extension in the 
Balkans of Russian influence. She had therefore an interest of 
her own in the crisis provoked by Austria-Hungary, as well as the 


22Tb., p. 269 note. Friedjung explains that the Archduke thought Italy, 
not Russia, the real enemy. 

28 Siebert, p. 256. For the military tension, see also Conrad, i, pp. 116, 
125, etc. 
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interest of supporting her ally. But the attitude of German states- 
men seems to have been far from unanimous. Von Schoen, who 
was told by Aehrenthal of his intentions a month before the event, 
expressed some anxiety and doubt about the probable result.1_ It 
would seem almost certain that he must have communicated the 
news to his superiors. But we are assured that the Kaiser, at 
any rate, heard of the annexation for the first time on the day on 
which it was made public (October 5).2. He was much disturbed, 
described it as a piece of brigandage, and said that it might be 
the signal for the break-up of Turkey, and the loss of all the in- 
fluence built up there by Germany in the last twenty years. Mar- 
schall von Biberstein supported him in this view. Bon von Biilow, 
the Chancellor, did not. It seems incredible that he should not 
have known what had been communicated a month before to 
von Schoen. But he speaks as though he had only just received 
the news. Anyhow, Austria, he thought, must be supported now 
that she had acted; otherwise Germany would lose her only ally. 
The Kaiser assented, though very reluctantly. England, he said, 
would inscribe on her banners the defense of treaties, and Edward 
VII secure a great triumph. But these considerations did not 
alter the mind of the Chancellor. He believed, and rightly, as it 
turned out, that the crisis would end without war; and he deter- 
mined to support Austria without any reserve in the words of von 
Schoen, he “was not averse to letting things take their course to 
a climax and to a trial of strength between the Central Powers 
bloc and the Triple Entente, which was not yet firmly established, 
as he was convinced that none of the Powers would draw the 
sword, and that, when it came to a question of bending or break- 
ing, Russia would climb down from her high horse and would 
also call her vassal Serbia to order.” * That, in fact, is 
what happened on this occasion. It is also what did not hap- 
pen in 1914. Now, as then, the Germans were playing with 
fire. 

We will turn now to England. Her policy is regarded, as usual. 
by Continental writers, with much suspicion, but in fact it seems 
to have been simple enough. In the first place, the one-sided 
repudiation of a European treaty has usually seemed to the Brit- 
ish not to be the way to play the game. A well known example 


1 Schoen, p. 77. 2 Brandenburg, p. 274. 
8 Schoen, p. 83. Cf. also Grey, i, p. I9I. 
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is our protest against the Russian repudiation of the Treaty of 
Paris, in 1870. True, we take this action only when it other- 
wise suits our policy. We did not, for instance, object to the 
repudiation of the Treaty of Berlin by Bulgaria, when she united 
with Eastern Rumelia in 1885. Still, it is true that the British 
have cared more about the formal sanctity of treaties than some 
other Powers. But further, in this case, we objected to the blow 
struck at Turkey; for that State had just accomplished a revolu- 
tion which was popular in England, and which, for the moment, 
strengthened British influence with the Porte. Moreover, we 
were (probably) annoyed with Austria, who had refused certain 
propositions laid before the old Emperor at Ischl in August, 1908. 
What precisely these were we do not know. An Austrian his- 
torian speaks of a memorandum drawn up by Lord Curzon pro- 
posing the division of the Near East between the Powers of the 
Triple Alliance, with a bit for Italy and Austria, but nothing for 
Germany.* Whether or no this is true I dare not affirm. In any 
case it seems probable that the object of the visit was to bring Aus- 
tria over to the orbit of the Entente. But the old Emperor proved 
intransigeant, and “‘this time,” he said, “the King of England was 
not pleasant with me.” ® 

So much seems to be true about British policy. Much more 
is alleged by German and Austrian critics. We are regarded as 
the Power which was anxious to push the crisis to the point of 
war. King Edward is reported to have made the remark: “We 
have fine allies; France won’t and Russia can’t fight.’ Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill’s speech of September 11, 1914, is cited, in which 
he said there would have been war in 1909 had not Russia given 
way. But that is a statement of fact, and does not imply regret. 
Hellferich, too, asserts that the British endeavored to “sharpen 
the conflict” ; ® and the German and Austrian Ambassadors in St. 
Petersburg accused the British Ambassador (Sir A. Nicolson) 
of widening the breach between Russia and Austria.7 _ 

But the despatches published by Siebert and in the German 
White Book, “Is Germany Guilty?” do not bear out these accusa- 
tions. The British, like the French, appear, in this crisis, to have 
worked for peace. They endeavored to moderate Serbia’s de- 


4 See Sosnosky, ii, p. 158, note 2. 5 Friedjung, ii, p. 225. 
6P. 70. Cf. Conrad, iii, p. 66, and Brandenburg, p. 284. 
7 Friedjung, ii, p. 277. 
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mands as well as to discover a method of satisfying Austria. 
Thus the Russian Chargé d’Affaires in London writes on Feb- 
Tuary 27 to Isvolski: “Great disquietude prevails here, because 
the negotiations between the Powers for the prevention of an 
Austro-Serbian conflict make no progress. In England, at pres- 
ent, special importance is attached to the question of territorial 
concessions in favor of Serbia, in the firm conviction that an ad- 
herence to such demands must inevitably lead to war. Here they 
would feel disposed, in general,* to support every proposal which 
might facilitate a final understanding between Austria and Ser- 
bia, but with the provision that the Powers that would act in 
common must be perfectly clear concerning the fact that Austria 
cannot be expected to make territorial concessions.” ® England, 
in fact, though she asked for a conference, did not press the de- 
mand. She was ready to accept anything Russia would accept; 
as was natural, since the question was one that did not very closely 
concern her. 

More important than the attitude of England was that of 
France. For without France, Russia could not, in any case, risk 
war with Austria, which would mean, also, war with Germany. 
But France did not want war at this time. After her diplomatic 
victory at Algeciras she was endeavoring to come to an under- 
standing with Germany; and in February, 1909, that treaty about 
Morocco had been made which was to bear such meager and un- 
satisfactory fruits.1° Moreover, France disapproved of Russia’s 
coming to an arrangement with Austria without her knowledge; 
and Isvolski, in his tour of the European chancelleries, found a 
very cool reception at Paris. On the other hand the French ap- 
pear to have regarded England as the danger to peace. Thus 
Isvolski reported that Clemenceau “judges the relation between 
Germany and England with great pessimism, and is convinced that 
it will lead to war. He is afraid that, in the moment of a conflict 
with England, Germany will find some excuse to fall upon France. 
The French statesman therefore was in terror (perhorreszierte ) 
of any closer alliance with England, whereby France might be 
drawn into the German-English conflict.” *t France, it is true, 

8] have altered the English translation here. The German is “wiirde man 
iiberhaupt geneigt sem.” 

9 Siebert, p. 233. Cf. Grey, i, 190. 10 See below, p. 186. 


11 Friedjung, ii, p. 226. Cf. Reventlow, p. 364, who states that the “Temps” 
was warning England against putting pressure on France. 
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was ready to fulfil her treaty obligations to Russia, should the oc- 
casion arise; that is, should Germany “attack” Russia. “Pichon,” 
says Isvolski, “has not ceased to let the Berlin Cabinet thoroughly 
understand that France follows the policy of the Russian Gov- 
ernment in this crisis at all points, and that it will uphold in the 
most loyal manner the treaty of alliance which binds her to Rus- 
sia... . But, he adds, the French Minister went on to say that: 
“As this creates an extraordinarily serious situation for the two 
countries, neither of which wishes war, I have considered it my 
duty to seek for means by which this danger may be forestalled 
and not to have recourse to extreme decisions.” 7” 

The attitude of the French Government, we are told, was fur- 
ther influenced by the fact that a conflict would have found “no 
echo in the French population.” 1% The “French population’ pre- 
sumably, means business men, politicians, and journalists. But, 
a fortiori, there is no reason to suppose that the bulk of the peo- 
ple desired war. In any case the important fact is that, for the 
reasons given, the French Government was opposed to war in 
this crisis, that it made this clear, and that this attitude reacted 
on Russian opinion. If France had adopted the same attitude in 
1914, what might not the effect have been upon the course of 
events? 

‘As to Italy, she too had been informed, as early as September, 
of the intended Austrian move, though not of its exact date; and 
apparently she had approved it. On September 28, Tittoni said 
to the Austrian Ambassador: “Don’t betray me, but at bottom 
I am almost contented with your annexation.’ 1* He wanted how- 
ever, first, assurance about the Straits, the Sanjak, and Article 
29 ™ of the Berlin Treaty. If he was satisfied on these points, then 
that entente between Austria, Russia, and Italy would become pos- 
sible “which you wish and which I, for my part, regard as not only 


12 Siebert, pp. 238-9, March 3, 1909. 

13 Siebert, p. 266. Later, in the same despatch, the Russian Ambassador 
at Paris remarks that public opinion, in France, as well as in England, de- 
mands more and more a closer rapprochement between Russia, France, and 
England. What does “public opinion” mean here? The translator of the 
despatches remarks that “M. Nelidoff must have mistaken his own for public 
opinion,” and the suggestion does not seem improbable, except that the word 
“mistaken” is perhaps itself mistaken. 

14 Friedjung, ii, p. 231. 

18 This is the article which gives to Austria-Hungary the “maritime and 
sanitary police” of the coast of Montenegro, etc. 
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desirable but necessary.” The assurances were given, and Aeh- 
renthal was able to say that he regarded the agreement between 
Italy, Russia, and Austria as concluded in principle.4® It looks at 
this point as though a rapprochement between the Triple Alliance 
and Russia might have been possible, had the arrangement be- 
tween ‘Aehrenthal and Isvolski worked out as the latter desired.” 
But later, Italy took up a hostile attitude, and the king complained 
of the annexation as a “dagger-stroke at the Berlin Act.” 38 
Whether there was a misunderstanding here too and Italy expected 
the question first to be referred to a conference of the Powers, or 
whether she changed her attitude to bring it into accord with that 
of England, is not clear. In any case she ended by ranging her- 
self with the other Great Powers. 

It will be clear, from this summary, that Isvolski, whatever he 
may have intended, found no support among the Powers for a 
solution by war. Russia, just emerged from her defeat by Japan, 
was not capable of facing alone a conflict with Austria and Ger- 
many. There remained, however, the danger that Serbia might 
provoke Austria to war, or Austria embrace the opportunity of 
crushing Serbia; and, in that event, no one could say what the 
consequences might be. The Powers therefore determined to 
acquiesce in the annexation, and to put pressure on Serbia to 
abstain from the demands for territorial compensation which 
she was putting forward; for these Austria had made it clear 
that she would never concede. On the other hand, Serbia might 
expect, and Austria was ready to concede, economic compensa- 
tion, and some kind of access to the Adriatic. But Serbia 
was very reluctant to assent to this compromise. Military prep- 
arations on either side increased the tension. But the action of 
Germany saved the situation. She made a proposal that Russia 
should put pressure on Serbia to keep her quiet, while Austria, on 
her side, should abstain from attack; but that the annexation of 
Bosnia should be recognized by the Powers, not by a conference, 


18 Friedjung, ii, pp. 230-1. 

17In the book by Judet on “Georges Louis” there are a number of refer- 
ences to common action by Isvolski and Tittoni, and to the idea of an Austro- 
Italo-Russian entente; see, e.g., pp. 175 and 203. It is stated also that when 
Muravieff died in 1908 there was found in his pocket a draft of such an 
agreement. Cf. the agreement of Racconigi, below, p. 219. 

18 Friedjung, ii. p. 255. See also Tittoni’s speech of December 3 and 4, in 
“Italien der Driebund und die Balkan-vertrage,” Berlin, 1913. 
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but by a communication of notes. These were, no doubt, hard 
conditions for Isvolski, who, only a fortnight earlier, had assured 
the Serbian Government that “the act of annexation will, in the 
last resort, not receive our signature.” *® But he ended by ac- 
cepting the note, apparently, before it had even been seen by his 
allies. 

The German note has often been represented as a peculiarly 
bad case of bullying. It certainly contained one strong phrase: 
“Tf the Russian Government thinks it cannot support our well 
meant proposal we must let things run their course.” 7° But it 
does not seem to have been conceived as an “ultimatum” and it 
was sent only after friendly consultation of the Chancellor with 
the Russian Ambassador.?!. The Czar telegraphed to the Kaiser 
to thank him for finding the way out; ?? and when Prince Bulow 
retired from the German Chancellorship, Isvolski specially 
thanked him for his services.23 This latter point, however, should 
not be stressed, for Isvolski was an accomplished liar; and there 
seems to be no doubt of the bitter feelings toward Germany which 
he carried away from the crisis. In this connection it may be 
worth while to transcribe a note written by the French diplomat, 
Georges Louis, in October, 1914. “Isvolski has not forgiven 
me for frustrating his action in the Balkan business. He is in 
part the cause of the Tripoli business and of the Balkan business ; 
he has not ceased to pursue an adventurous policy, dangerous to 
peace, and consequently contrary to our interests. All his policy 
is dominated by his rancour against Austria from I910 on; in 
1911, in the Morocco business, and in 1912 and 1913. He wanted 
war to break out over Serbia, because it was in connection with her 
that he had to yield to Austriain 1909. He is right, therefore, in 
speaking of ‘my war’ when he speaks of the war which is cover- 
ing France with blood and ruins.” #4 British statesmen, too, are 
said to have been angry, especially the Ambassador to Russia, Sir 
Arthur Nicolson. But there is no sign of irritation in the des- 
patches by Sir E. Grey published in the Siebert collection; and in 
a note of March 19 the Russian Chargé d’Affaires in London 
writes to Isvolski that “England’s chief reason for expressing her- 


19 Siebert, p. 247. 

20 Schoen, “Erlebtes,” p. 79; Eng. trans., p. 85; Brandenburg, pp. 281-2. 
21 Friedjung, p. 271. Brandenburg, p. 283. 22 Brandenburg, p. 284. 
28 Friedjung, p. 283. 24 Judet, “Georges Louis,” p. 149. 
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self in favor of a conference is due to Russian wishes; if the Rus- 
sian Government now considers it possible to give up this idea 
the British Government is also prepared to be satisfied with an 
exchange of notes.” 25 

The real difficulty was Serbia, who was asked to abandon claims 
which, as we have seen, she, or certain elements of her public 
Opinion, regarded as essential to her ‘‘existence.”’ But for some 
time before the German note the other Powers had been endeavor- 
ing to modify the intransigeance of Serbia, and none more actively 
than Russia. Naturally, after accepting the German note, they 
refused to support her opposition; and on the last day of the 
month she accepted the solution. The note in which the accept- 
ance was given ran as follows: 

“Serbia recognizes that her rights were not affected by the ac- 
tion taken in Bosnia and that accordingly she will acquiesce in the 
decisions which the Powers will adopt in reference to Article 25 
of the Treaty of Berlin.?” Besides accepting the decisions of the 
Powers, Siberia promises to abandon the protest and opposition 
which she has made, since last October, in respect of the annexa- 
tion, and promises further to change the direction of her policy 
toward Austria-Hungary and in future to live with the latter on a 
footing of friendly relations.’ 78 This was a sufficiently com- 
plete repudiation, in words, of Serbia’s previous attitude. 


§ 5. CONCLUSION 


In looking back over this crisis the reader is invited to pay _ 
special attention to the following points: 

1. So far as Austria and Serbia are concerned the situation 
was much as it was in 1914. Serbia had ambitions which were 
incompatible with the continued existence of the Austrian Empire. 
That was the reason of her passionate reaction against the formal 
annexation of two Turkish provinces, which were as much, or as 
little, part of the Austrian Empire as Egypt was of the British. 

2. The reason that, on this occasion, events did not lead to a 
world war was the unpreparedness of Russia and the unwilling- 


25 Siebert, p. 258. 

26 Siebert, pp. 243 seq., 257. Cf., for Grey, ib. p. 252. 

27 The article assigning to Austria-Hungary the occupation of Bosnia. 
28 Cited in Conrad, iv, p. 95. 
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ness of France and England. Otherwise, all the elements of the 
conflict were already present. 

3. The desire of Russia, supported by England, to have the 
matter discussed at a European conference, was legitimate. It 
was a recognition that international treaties ought not to be set 
aside by the one-sided action of a single Power. True, the 
change proposed in this case was only the formal recognition of 
what was already a fact. But forms are not unimportant, even in 
a world so unscrupulous about realities as that of Europe was. 

4. The Austrian action, technically wrong, was supported and 
carried to victory by Germany. 

5. The effects of the solution thus arrived at, in a world of 
States whose relations were of the kind we have described, was 
merely to postpone the final conflict. It is this last point that is 
of the greatest importance for our present purpose, and some 
citations in illustration of it may fitly conclude our survey. That 
Austrian militarists, headed by Conrad von Hoetzendorf, were 
angry and disappointed goes without saying. It must, however, 
be added that, given the whole state of Europe, and especially the 
relations between Serbia, Austria, and Russia, their position is in- 
telligible. They believed, and perhaps rightly, that they could have 
had their war with Serbia at that moment, without necessarily in- 
volving other Powers, because of the unpreparedness of Russia and 
the unwillingness of France; and they saw that the present set- 
tlement settled nothing, for it left the whole tangle of antagonisms 
and ambitions very much as it was. ‘Any one,’’ wrote an Aus- 
trian General, “who has the opportunity and the intelligence to 
judge of the structure and feelings of the popular elements in 
Serbia, elements which here and in the neighboring territories 
are filled with unquenchable hatred for us, and consider the day 
of revenge merely postponed—any one who is clear that this peo- 
ple, from lack of a sufficiently developed intelligence, is kept con- 
tinually in excitement by irresponsible agitators, is accustomed 
only to force, but yields to that and ends by complete submission— 
any one who so considers must regard with the deepest regret the 
turn that has suddenly been given to events. The more so as it is 
precisely the present moment that would have been suitable for 
taking the final step recognized as necessary by all good patriots, 
and for making up, by an imposing development of our forces, 
for our omissions in the past. 
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“This peace imposed [in Bosnia] only by military force and, 
even so, not completely, upon the forces of the opposition, which 
wait only for the withdrawal of our troops and the opening of the 
so-called Landtag—this peace will no doubt, given the peculiar 
character of our administrative apparatus, and the merely tem- 
porary strengthening of our military forces, come to an end when 
this latter ends; then the agitation will set in again, in its usual 
audacious form, and will be supported by the Serbian and Monte- 
negrin neighbor-States, which meantime will have regained con- 
sciousness.” 1 

This is a true forecast of what was to happen. On the other 
hand, would war itself really solve the question? Aehrenthal hes- 
itated to answer in the affirmative. He did indeed look forward 
to an absorption of Serbia in the Monarchy, but saw no possibility 
of that solution at the moment. The best that could happen would 
be an “indemnity” of 500 millions, and the occupation of Belgrade 
asa pledge. In that way Serbia might be held, as long as possible, 
under Austrian pressure. But that result did not seem sufficient 
to justify a war. In the end this view prevailed over that of the 
soldiers. Yet even as late as March 29 the military solution 
seemed to have gained the day.’ 

But the result was that the situation for Austria was really 
worse than before; for Serbian irredentism had been provoked, 
and the formula she was constrained to sign was nothing but 
words. That by itself need not have mattered very much to Eu- 
rope. But, as we know, the Serbian question threatened at every 
moment to involve Russia and so Germany, France, and England. 
Here, too, in that larger world, the effects of the crisis were all 
to increase the menace. A few passages may be cited in illustra- 
tion of this fact. 

Bogitshevich says: * 


From this time forward all the political activities of Russia were 
directed, in the most intense manner, toward the creation of as large 
a combination of Powers as possible against Austria-Hungary 
and Germany, with the clearly recognizable purpose to com- 
pel a decision by force of arms at a chosen moment favorable to 


Russia. 


1 Conrad, i, p. 164. 2 Brandenburg, pp. 283, 285. 
3 “Causes of the War,” p. 22. 
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Milovanovich, the Serbian Minister, reports (October, 1908), 
that Isvolski “condemned most severely Austria-Hungary, which 
had lost the confidence of Russia and the Western Powers; 
he expressed the conviction and the hope that this proceeding 
would soon be avenged in bloody fashion against Austria- 
Hungary,” although “for the present any collision must be 
avoided, as the ground was neither militarily nor diplomatically 
prepared.” # 

The Serbian Minister at St. Petersburg wrote, March 6, 1909, 
that Chonjakov (President of the Duma), reporting an audience 
with the Czar, had said: ‘The Czar has the feeling that a future 
collision with the Germanic people was unavoidable and that one 
had to prepare one’s self for it.” Asked the question what Ru- 
mania would do if Austria attacked Serbia, Chonjakov replied: 
“We have done what no other State has done up to now, in that 
we have declared before the whole world that we are not now in 
a position to wage war. Nevertheless, we shall regard any op- 
pression of Serbia as the beginning of a European conflagration in 
which we are not able now to take part. This would blaze up in 
the future, however, when we are in the position to raise our 
voice.’ © 

The Serbian Minister at Petersburg said to his Government: 


The change in Russian policy has called forth dismay and ex- 
asperation in Parliamentary circles. The wrath against France 
becomes increasingly greater. Germany’s statement produced a 
terrific effect. Unprepared for war and with only a minimum por- 
tion of its forces at its disposal, Russia fears that Germany, which 
stands at the zenith of its readiness and power, will take advantage 
of this chance at any cost to attack and annihilate Russia. It there- 
fore advises us to wait patiently as far as possible. Gutshow said 
to me: “In this case we should only enter the war if the existence 
of Russia were involved, otherwise not at all, as we would be de- 
feated; when our equipment is complete we shall discuss matters 
with Austria-Hungary. Do not now begin a war, for that would 
be suicide; conceal your intentions and prepare yourselves; your 
days of joy will come.” ° 


*“Ts Germany Guilty?” ii. p. 33. 
5Ib., App. 10, p. 38, March 19, 1909, 
®Ib., App. 8, p. 36, March 3, 1900. 
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The consequence of this attitude of the Powers was, as it always 
is, the increase of armaments. On this point we will conclude 
with the words of Mr. Churchill: 


The Teutonic triumph was complete. But it was a victory gained 
at a perilous cost. France, after her treatment in 1905, had begun 
a thorough military reorganization. Now Russia, in 1910, made an 
enormous increase in her already vast army; and both Russia and 
France, smarting under similar experiences, closed their ranks, 
cemented their alliance, and set to work to construct, with Russian 
labor and French money, the new strategic railway systems of which 
Russia’s western frontier stood in need.’ 


% Churchill, “World Crisis,” i, p. 36. 


CHAPTER VII 
AGADIR 
§ 1. THE FrRANCcO-GERMAN AGREEMENT OF 1909 


| Be the Balkan crisis of 1908-9 passed without war, that was 
partly because the French were endeavoring to come to an 
agreement with Germany about Morocco. To that question we 
must now return. It will be remembered that we saw, in a pre- 
vious chapter, that the French, with the help of their allies and 
friends, had succeeded, by the Act of Algeciras, in retaining that 
joint Franco-Spanish control of the police which had been ar- 
ranged for in the secret treaty of 1905, and which left the two 
States free, as and when opportunity should arise, to pursue the 
policy of partition agreed upon in the secret treaties of 1904. 
These treaties were still regarded as binding, in spite of the fact 
that the Act of Algeciras formally declared that any agreement 
in contravention of the Act was void. Thus Sir Edward Grey 
said to the German Ambassador in November, 1911, “We must 
take into consideration our treaty obligations to France”; +? and 
Isvolski reports that, even as late as March, 1912, “the Spanish 
Government adheres obstinately to the exact text of the secret 
treaty of 1904.” Nevertheless, the German intervention had 
not been without effect. In the first place, a considerable body of 
French opinion, unacquainted with the secret treaties, was anxious 
to carry out loyally the provisions of the Act; that is, to maintain 
the sovereignty and independence of the Sultan. Thus, “from 
the close of 1906 down to the very eve of the Fez expedition, the 
French Chamber passed resolution after resolution, by. large ma- 
jorities, expressive of its determination to observe the Algeciras 
Act, and disclaiming intervention in the internal affairs of Mo- 
rocco.” And M. Caillaux tells us that French public opinion, 
and in particular that of M. Jaurés and his friends, appeared to 


1Cited “Camb. Hist. Foreign Policy,” iii, p. 441. 
2“Livre Noir,” i. p. 207. 3 Morel, p. 112. 
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favor the policy of “avoiding all initiatives, outside the range of 
the Act of Algeciras, of letting our rights and our special interests 
sleep, of consolidating and fortifying the power of the Maghzen, 
of calling upon the Powers, and especially Germany, to collaborate 
with us in this work.’’* ‘A contemptible policy,” M. Caillaux 
comments; and goes on to urge his objections to the Act of Al- 
geciras. The objections are not without force. But what is in- 
teresting to us is the fact that, in the mind even of a statesman 
so prudent and pacific as M. Caillaux, a public act, solemnly 
signed after months of deliberation by fourteen States, is treated 
as a “piece of waste paper,” to be circumvented or broken as soon 
as possible. “Our problem was nothing less than to regain all the 
ground lost since 1905, and to repair the consequences of the seri- 
ous diplomatic check which we had suffered.” ® 

In the second place, the Germans had shown that it would be 
difficult to swallow up Morocco without first conciliating them, 
and it was therefore to conciliation that the French Government 
turned. Germany’s intervention in Morocco had been based, 
formally, upon her commercial interests there; and it was in this 
matter that the French sought an understanding. By an inter- 
esting section of the Act of Algeciras the following agreement had 
been made between the Powers: 

1. “That in no case shall the rights of the State over the 
public services of the Shereefian Empire be alienated for the 
benefit of private interests.” 

2. “Should the Shereefian Government consider it necessary 
to have recourse to foreign capital or to foreign industries for 
the working of public services, or for the execution of public 
works, roads, railways, posts, telegraphs, or other, the Signatory 
Powers reserve to themselves the right to see that the control of 
the State over such large undertakings of public interest remains 
intact.” 

3. Such concessions shall “be subject to the principle of public 
awards on tenders, without respect to nationality, as regards all 
matters which, by the rules observed under the laws of foreign 
countries, admit of the application of that principle.” 

4. The call for tenders for such works shall be submitted to the 
“diplomatic body,” i.e., the representatives of the Powers in 


Morocco. 
4 “Agadir,” p. 27. 5Tb., p. 20. 
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5. The contract shall be awarded to the person (whatever his 
nationality) submitting the most generally advantageous offer.® 

This is an interesting attempt to secure equal and free compe- 
tition. But it was precisely these clauses upon the violation of 
which the attempt at Franco-German coéperation was to be based. 
The opportunity was offered by the crisis of 1908. That, as 
we have seen, had been terminated by the intervention of Ger- 
many, indicating that, in case of war, she would stand by Aus- 
tria. But this intervention had also embittered the relations of 
the Powers. Germany therefore was anxious “to calm Russia 
and France; she wishes even to satisfy the latter, in order to draw 
her into her game.’’* France embraced the opportunity, and the 
result was an agreement between France and Germany, signed in 
February, 1909.8 It runs as follows: 


The Government of the French Republic and the Imperial German 
Government, being equally anxious to facilitate the execution of the 
Algeciras Act, have agreed to define the meaning which they attach 
to the articles of that Act with a view to avoid in the future all 
sources of misunderstanding between them. 

Therefore, 

The Government of the French Republic, firmly attached to the 
maintenance of the independence and integrity of the Shereefian 
Empire, being resolved to safeguard the principle of economic equal- 
ity, and, consequently, not to obstruct German commercial and in- 
dustrial interests in that country; 

And the Imperial German Government, pursuing only economic 
interests in Morocco, recognizing on the other hand that the special 
political interests of France in that country are closely bound up 
with the consolidation of order and international peace, and being 
resolved not to impede those interests ; 

Declare that they do not pursue nor encourage any measure of a 
nature to create, in their favor or in that of any Power, an economic 
privilege, and that they will endeavor to associate their nationals in 
affairs for which the latter may obtain a concession, 


The agreement was supplemented by the following letter from 
the German Minister of Foreign Affairs to the French Ambassa- 
dor in Berlin: “I am entirely in agreement with you that the 
political renunciation (désinteressement) of Germany does not 


6 See Articles 105 seq. of the Act. “@aillauxs p: 32: 
8 For text, see Caillaux, p. 31, and Morel, p. 303. 


affect the situations already acquired, by German nationals; but it 
does imply that her citizens will not be candidates for the func- 
tions of directors or counselors for those public services of Mo- 
rocco which have, or may assume, a political character, nor for 
the functions of instructors in those services. On the other hand, 
it is understood that, in those affairs which permit of an associa- 
tion of German and French interests, account will be taken, so far 
as possible, of the fact that French interests are more important 
than German interests.” ® 

What was the effect of this agreement? French writers take 
it to be a recognition by Germany of the political predominance 
of France. “To France,” says M. Pinon, “the difficult task of 
establishing in Morocco order and internal peace, without which 
no commerce is possible; but to France also the benefits of this 
task, that is to say, under a form more or less attenuated, and at 
a date more or less remote, the essentials of the attribute of sover- 
eignty.”” And in support of this view the German Chancellor is 
cited as having said “in substance,” to the French Ambassador: 
“Now Morocco is a fruit which is ripening for you and which you 
are sure to pluck; we ask of you only one thing, to be patient, and 
to consider public opinion in Germany.’ 7° In yet stronger words 
the “Journal des Débats” wrote: “We can now cash the Act of 
Algeciras.” 11. M. Tardieu takes the same view. The treaty, he 
writes, was “a blow at the principles of Algeciras and the Act 
henceforth was relegated to a back place.” ?* The reader will ob- 
serve that this view regards it as a matter of course that a treaty 
between two States can cancel an Act signed by fourteen States. 
So sensitive is the opinion of Governments and journalists to in- 
ternational obligation! 

It seems clear, then, that the treaty was regarded, at the time, 
by some interpreters, as superseding the Act. But for this very 
reason it seemed to other critics to be dangerous. M. Caillaux, 
for example, calls it an “untenable compromise.”’ For though “it 
disengaged us in some measure from the régime of international- 
ism,” it was nevertheless “insufficient, incomplete from the po- 
litical point of view, impossible, or at least very dangerous to 
put into action, from the economic point of view.”1?8 M. 


9 Caillaux, p. 32. 10 Pinon, “France et l’Allemagne,” p. 186. 
11 Gooch, “History of Modern Europe,” p. 462. 12 “Agadir,” p. 10. 
18 “Agadir,” p. 35. 
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Caillaux goes further. He says that by this agreement, France 
had “deceived her allies,’ and that ‘‘without obtaining from 
Germany anything but the appearance of liberty of action in 
Morocco.” +4 

In this severe judgment M. Caillaux appears to be thinking 
rather of the economic than of the political implications of the 
treaty. It had been agreed that, in a number of important enter- 
prises, such as strategic railways and harbors, the Germans would 
not compete for concessions against the French; but that, in the 
case of enterprises which neither have nor are likely to assume a 
political character, the two States will act together and share the 
concessions they may obtain. Was it, then, intended to set aside 
that principle of equal and fair competition by all States which 
was laid down in the Act of Algeciras? The point is not clear. 
The Germans seem to have taken the view that they, at any rate, 
must have their half share, and that, if the French chose to con- 
sider the rights of other States, they could meet such claims 
out of their own quota.1® But what the other States had a 
right to was fair and equal competition for the contracts, and 
on one occasion at least the British seem to have insisted on 
their right. It was presumably in this connection that King Ed- 
ward said (if he did say it) that the treaty was ‘‘made against 
eis.) 748 

In spite of this, however, the British Government seems to have 
welcomed the treaty. For when, in February, 1909, King Ed- 
ward visited Berlin, accompanied by Sir Charles Hardinge, the 
latter, as we are informed by the Russian Ambassador in Berlin, 
“congratulated the Chancellor upon the conclusion of the Morocco 
agreement between Germany and France. The London Cabinet 
sees in this a valuable pledge of peace and is prepared to support 
all further efforts of this kind.” 17 Sir E. Grey also is reported as 
saying to the French Ambassador in London “that the new agree- 
ment represented a new guarantee for peace and that it was cer- 
tainly desirable.” He added, however, that “he did not believe 
that the Franco-German understanding was a very profound one, 
and for this reason it would probably remain a facade agree- 
ment.” 18 


14 Page I. 15 Tardieu, “Agadir,” pp. 29 seq., 34 seq., 4I. 
16 Caillaux, p. 40. 17 Siebert, p. 401. 18 Tb., p. 488. ; 
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§ 2. THE AGREEMENT Breaks Down 


In this matter Sir Edward was a true prophet. For whatever 
may have been the intentions of the parties, the course of events 
showed that it was impossible to work the treaty. There were 
three important departments to which it might apply: (1) mines, 
(2) railways, (3) other public works; and in all of these the ar- 
rangements projected broke down. Let us take first the mines. 

Here the position appeared to be not unfavorable, for already, 
as early as 1907, an international society, the Union of Mines, had 
been formed, in which France had 50 per cent and Germany 20 
per cent of the capital, the remaining Powers being thus in a very 
small minority. So far, well and good. But unfortunately a 
different and wholly German group, Messrs. Mannesmann, were 
also in the field; they had advanced money to the Sultan, Mulai 
Hafid, at a time when he was only a pretender, and had received 
in exchang® extensive concessions from which “they hope to draw, 
if not much minerals, at any rate much profit.’ The Union, 
therefore, found it advisable to negotiate with this other interest. 
But the negotiations were difficult and protracted, and the German 
Government was hampered in its dealings with the matter by the 
fact that, as time went on, the German nationalists took the Man- 
nesmann brothers under their patronage; and of this fact the firm 
made every possible use.2_ The negotiations dragged on and 
nothing had been concluded when the march to Fez and the mis- 
sion of the Panther altered the whole situation. 

With regard to public works, difficulties no less serious arose. 
A company was formed, in February, 1910, entitled the Société 
Maroccaine de Travaux Publics, in which France had 50 per 
cent of the shares, Germany 26 per cent and seven other Powers 
less amounts, including 61% per cent for England.* This com- 
pany was to take over both the construction and the operation of 
enterprises, creating subordinate companies for each. The work 
of construction was to be assigned, in the case of important works, 
to that nation which could offer the most favorable conditions. 
But the operation, so at least the French intended, was to be in 
the hands of the French, and so was the personnel. The company 
got to work quickly and put forward a number of schemes; but 


1 Tardieu, p. 45. 2See von Schoen, pp. I17 seq. 3 Tardieu, p. 61. 
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none of them had been adopted by the end of June, 1911. There 
had always been some objection; precisely what, it is not easy now 
to discover, nor is it important for our present purpose. Most 
difficult of all was agreement about the railways, because here the 
political and military interests of the French demanded complete 
control, at any rate of “‘strategic” lines. A remark of M. Tar- 
dieu on this subject illuminates clearly the French point of view. 
Speaking of “strategic” lines, he says, “As the Sultan would not 
intervene, as France would put up the money, as the military en- 
gineers would be the only agency to be considered, we should not 
fall under the Act of Algeciras, and should escape adjudica- 
tion.”’* But then, there was always the question, which railways, 
precisely, should be called “strategic”? Worse, M. Pichon, 
pressed by the Germans, consented that two strategic lines, to be 
paid for by French money, should be constructed by the Société 
Maroccaine.” The Germans then proposed that neither Govern- 
ment should allow any of its nationals to compete with the Société. 
The French objected, partly because they anticipated British ob- 
jections. And they were right. For the British Government in- 
formed the French that they appeared to be creating an economic 
“condominium” with Germany, and that this was inadmissible. 
Further difficulties arose about the personnel. The Germans 
claimed a share of this proportionate to their share of the capital 
in the Société. The French objected. And agreement had not 
been reached when the episode of the Panther occurred. 
Meantime, there had been proceeding another negotiation, not 
directly connected with the treaty of 16487 .The French had es- 
tablished, in their Congo Colony, the system which had made a 
hell of the Belgian Congo. They had given up all the property 
in the soil and its products to companies, and thus made the na- 
tives, to all intents and purposes, serfs for collecting rubber and 
ivory. The terrible consequences were exposed by the persistent 
efforts of Mr. E. D. Morel in England, assisted by all that was 
generous and humane in France. It is characteristic of M. Tar- 
dieu that, in dealing with this matter, he gives the reader no idea 
of what really lay behind the scenes, and treats the whole agitation 
as a piece of British hypocrisy, prompted only by the interests of 
British traders. On all that side of the question, however, we 
must not here digress. Our present concern is the trouble that 


4Ib., p. 75. STipiip. 70: 
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arose between France and Germany. One of the companies which 
had obtained enormous concessions in the French Congo was the 
N’ Ghoko Sangha. But the company had not been successful in 
exploiting its territory, and a good deal of the trade therein con- 
tinued to be done directly between the natives and the Germans of 
the Cameroons. According to French law, this was illegal. After 
much controversy, in the course of which the Company extorted 
from the French taxpayers an enormous indemnity, a “con- 
sortium” was formed between Germans and French to work the 
territory. This arrangement was violently attacked in France, 
partly by those who were opposed to the whole method of exploita- 
tion, partly by those who thought the French were giving away 
much in return for little. In the end the opposition became so 
strong that the Government withdrew the concession and canceled 
the indemnity. The German colonial party were furious, and the 
German Government embarrassed and annoyed. ‘‘You have can- 
celed your engagement,” they said; “‘you have set our colonials on 
our back. What are you going to do by way of compensation?” 
At every point, in every region, negotiations had broken down. 
The Germans were angry and mistrustful, and not without reason. 
For, as a Frenchman writes: “In four months neither the good 
will of Germany, evident in this matter, nor the urgency of our 
Ambassador [in Berlin], nor the pressure of circumstances recom- 
mending us to conciliate suspicious critics at a time when we 
needed their approval, none of these things had induced us to con- 
clude an arrangement based on the Act of Algeciras, signed by us, 
and by which there would have been achieved a first realization of 
the agreement of 1909. . . . The Frenchman, in the first moment, 
lets himself go, then pulls himself up, hesitates, temporizes. The 
more the German urges, the more he withdraws. ... At the 
first difficulty, the German raises his demands. In vain. For 
the Frenchman shams dead. Then events develop. Discussion 
ceases. Silence and forgetfulness. The Frenchman, like a man 
who has escaped from an adventure, congratulates himself on his 
astuteness. But the patient German remembers. He seeks re- 
venge, finds it, prepares it. It will be Agadir.” © 

While thus the agreement of 1909 failed to reconcile the eco- 
nomic interests of France and Germany, political crises continued 
to occur. One of the most serious was that of the deserters of 


6 Bourbon, “L’Enigme Allemande,” p. 30. Cf. Caillaux, pp. 90-1. 
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Casablanca. The French possess a Foreign Legion recruited for 
colonial service. In September, 1908, the German Consul at 
Casablanca assisted some of these legionaries in an attempt at 
escape. The French rearrested them, and there was an armed 
struggle between French and Germans. The episode was not, in 
itself, of any importance, but it is the kind of thing, in the inter- 
national anarchy, that precipitates war; and it had nearly done so 
in this case, before the common-sense solution of a reference 
to the Hague Tribunal was adopted. How nearly war broke out 
is indicated by a statement of M. Tardieu that “King Edward let 
the French Government know that he would place at its disposal 
on the Continent, if peace were broken, five divisions of infantry 
and one division of cavalry to hold the left wing in the second 
line.” 7 This seems likely enough to be true. For the organiza- 
tion of the overseas force had been entered upon as early as 1906; 
and the determination of the British Government to support 
France in a war for Morocco, should the occasion arise, was 
never in doubt. The World War was nearly let loose by the tri- 
fling dispute of Casablanca. 


§ 3. THE Marcu To FEz 


That dispute was one between French and Germans. But also, 
between French and Moroccans, there was a continual smolder- 
ing war. The Conference of Algeciras, it will be remembered, 
had assigned the police of the ports to France and Spain, and had 
left a general presumption that “order” was to be maintained by 
France. But what appears to Europeans as “‘order” is apt to 
appear to natives as subjugation. “Servitudinem faciunt, pacem 
appellant,’ we may say, parodying the Roman historian. The 
Moroccans showed no enthusiasm for ‘order,’ and the French 
were not well equipped for enforcing it. There had recently been 
a revolution which had ended in the deposition of Abdul Asiz, 
and the substitution of his brother, Mulai Hafid. The latter had 
been recognized by the French, but only after a series of episodes 
thus summarized by M. Tardieu: “Our intimacy with Mulai 
Hafid was of recent date, and grave memories separated us from 
him. He had founded his kingdom on hatred of the French; and 
though, once recognized, he was necessarily under obligation to 


7 Cited by Gooch, p. 460. 
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forget the passions of a pretender, yet it might be feared that, 
either in his own mind or among his adherents, there might linger 
the misgivings of a past epoch.’””! Besides this “lingering of mis- 
givings” there were current questions in dispute. The French 
had occupied, and still held, a province of Morocco on their fron- 
tier; further, they were claiming “indemnities” for the war they 
had waged against the Sultan. In March, 1909, an agreement 
was reached which, M. Tardieu complains, was entirely in favor 
of the Sultan. This seems an odd view, for the Sultan recognized 
his debt, and agreed to employ for his army French instructors 
and French only. There followed, however, not peace, but “a 
further period of anarchy.” “We had suppressed fear without 
awakening self-interest. We were to be treated as a quantité 
négligeable. From June, 1909, to February, 1910, the corre- 
spondence of our consulates is nothing but one long complaint 
against the vexatious proceedings inflicted by the orders of the 
Sultan on French nationals and protégés.” For example, the 
French residents were positively taxed. Frontier troubles also 
continued, and the Sultan’s agents assumed an attitude “more and 
more intransigeant, more and more hostile to the French. Our 
compatriots are dispossessed and ruined. All their contracts with 
the natives remain a dead letter.’”’ Alas! The native, like some 
other animals, is very vicious. He defends himself when he is 
attacked. 

These disputes, nevertheless, were arranged, or pretended to be 
arranged, by another treaty of March, 1910.* But there re- 
mained the question of loans. The Sultan had admitted that he 
must pay for the war; and that can only be done, in these cases, 
by borrowing from the creditor. But also he required money to 
pay both for his pleasures and his soldiers; since, as M. Tardieu 
points out with irrefutable logic: ‘Without money no soldiers, 
for in the absence of pay they desert. Without soldiers no money, 
for taxes do not come in unless they are collected. It was a vi- 
cious circle.” It was. And one repeated often enough, with 
much profit to Europeans. 

In May, 1910, a first loan was agreed to between the Sultan 
and the Bank of Morocco, the Germans and British combining 
with the French to insist upon its “urgent necessity.”’ The object 
of this loan was, first, to pay the Sultan’s private debts, contracted 


1 Tardieu, p. 90. 2Tb., p. 95. 3 Tardieu, p. 100. 
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with European firms; secondly, to pay the French war indemnity, 
by annual instalments. But these latter payments did not materi- 
alize, since the Sultan contracted new debts as fast as he paid the 
old ones. No sooner, indeed, had he signed the first loan, than he 
set out for Paris to contract another.* The destination of this 
‘was, partly to pay yet more debts, partly to pay soldiers, partly to 
pay for public works. But, once more, as M. Tardieu laments, 
there is a fatal defect. The new loan was not guaranteed by 
the French Government. It was therefore a mere “scrap of 
paper.” 

Meantime, the Moroccan Army was not improving. The 
French, as we have seen, had the exclusive right to provide it with 
instructors. But these were few, and there were difficulties about 
increasing their numbers. French public opinion was displeased 
by the Sultan’s methods of reducing recalcitrant tribes, which, no 
doubt, were not exactly humane, though he had not yet been in- 
structed by Europeans in the arts of poison gas and bombs. 
There were disputes, not only as to the number of the instructors, 
but as to the use to be made, or not to be made, of them. There 
were disputes also between the French Foreign Office and War 
Office. Meantime, anarchy in Morocco continued. And the 
French commander was left to do what he could with a doctor, an 
interpreter, and some ten officers.® Such was the situation when 
the Europeans of Fez were pronounced to be in danger. 

What that means, any European knows. Natives may kill one 
another as much as they like. Europeans may kill natives as 
much as they like. But let natives, driven to desperation, threaten 
to kill Europeans, and especially European women and children, 
and then—then, by God! We have seen it in India; we have seen 
it in China; we have seen it in Africa. But were the Europeans 
really in danger? On that point there is usual conflict of evi- 
dence ® and the truth is probably lost to history. What is certain 
is that, on the one hand, the French agent on the spot sent home 
alarming reports ;7 and that, on the other, when the French expe- 
dition reached Fez, the European colony was safe.§ 

Whatever may have been the truth on this point, whether the 
French expedition was sent in response to a real danger, or in or- 


4Np;, .p.-123. 5 Tardieu, p. 153. 
® Cf. Caillaux, pp. 91-2. 7 Tardieu, pp. 365 seq. 
8 Siebert, p. 587; Yellow Book, “Affaires du Maroc,” vi, 1912, No. 307. 
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der to alter the status of Morocco, the result was an international 
crisis. Was the expedition, or was it not, in accordance with the 
Treaty of Algeciras? Nothing very definite on this point was 
to be extracted from the Act itself, which had merely recognized, 
in a general way, the special political interests of France, and in- 
trusted to her and to Spain the policing of the ports. The French 
instructions to their commanding officer were all in good order. 
He was to do nothing that might injure the independence of the 
Sultan or diminish the prestige of his sovereignty. ‘“No occupa- 
tion of new territory was in view: The operation of the force 
was to be as rapid as possible and terminated as quickly as pos- 
sible.’ ® But, on the other hand, we are informed by M. Tardieu 
that, in the opinion of M. Jules Cambon, French Ambassador in 
Berlin, “Morocco was and ought to be the great object of French 
policy.” 7° We find the French Commander-in-Chief writing, 
“If France does not take in hand the effective control of Morocco, 
anarchy is irremediable.’” The French Cardinal, Lavigerie, 
wrote, “Algeria and Tunis will be incomplete and menaced so long 
as Morocco is not under the domination of France.” And M. 
Tardieu adds the convincing comment: “Nothing was more evi- 
dent. The protectorate of Morocco is a necessary consequence of 
the domination of France in Algeria, and the completion of the 
work accomplished during eighty years in North Africa.” 1 
Whatever may have been the intentions, or the refusal to have 
intentions, on the part of the French Government, every one know- 
ing anything of history must have realized that the expedition to 
Fez would be the end of the ambiguous situation which had been 
maintained since the Act of Algeciras. What was doubtful was, 
whether the crisis would end in a French protectorate, or a Euro- 
pean war. 

Such, from the first, was the view of experienced statesmen. 
Thus Sir A. Nicolson, as reported by the Russian Ambassador 
in London, ‘did not conceal from me the fact that the Morocco 
question is disquieting the London Cabinet. He believes that 
France will be compelled to occupy Fez; that the situation in the 
city appears to be threatening; that a mere expedition for the pro- 
tection of Europeans would not be a particularly alarming under- 
taking, but that the experience of all European States, beginning 


9 Tardieu, p. 374. Cf. Siebert, pp. 587-8. ' 
10 Tardieu, p. 408. 11 Tardieu, pp. 408 seq. 
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with England, shows that it is easier to occupy a city than to with- 
draw again.” 1? Similarly, Isvolski, at Paris, commenting on the 
official account of the French intentions, says: “I have no reason 
to doubt Cruppi’s sincerity, but I am not yet convinced that his 
optimism is justified. To my question as to whether he could tell 
me, even approximately, how long the French would occupy Fez, 
he answered evasively, and I believe he does not take into account 
how difficult it will be to carry out the contemplated régime.” ** 
Finally, when M. Caillaux came into power in June, he immedi- 
ately decided that there were only two alternatives: either to evac- 
uate Fez, or to give compensation to Germany. But the former 
course, he says, it was “impossible to think of! It would be a 
humiliating rout.” 44 The evidence is thus complete. Whatever 
may have been in the mind of M. Cruppi when the expedition was 
started, once Fez was reached there was to be no return to the pre- 
existing situation. 


§ 4. AGADIR 


Everything, thus, was proceeding in the ordinary way toward 
the French annexation of Morocco, when suddenly the Germans 
struck a dramatic and challenging blow. On July 1, 1911, they 
sent a gunboat to the Moroccan port of Agadir. The vessel had 
a crew of only 125 men, later increased to 274, and none of these 
were ever landed. But the stroke fell like a bomb into the chancel- 
leries of Europe. What did it mean? Was it a prelude to war? 
Did it imply, as the British feared, a German naval station on the 
Atlantic? Some years earlier, the reader will remember, they 
had offered this accommodation to the Germans. But now 
France was the friend and Germany the enemy, and what would 
once have secured their Empire had become a menace to be con- 
jured, if necessary, by war. 

Sir Edward Grey took action at once. He “informed the Ger- 
man Ambassador that he had seen the Prime Minister, and that 
we considered the situation created by the dispatch of the Panther 
to Agadir as so important that it must be discussed in a meeting 


12 Siebert, p. 581, May 1o11. 

18 Tb., p. 588. Cf. “Livre Noir,” i, p. 107. 

14 Page 115. “Either Morocco for France,” he said, “or war.” 
1See above, p. 120. 
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of the cabinet. The next day I asked the German Ambassador 
to come and see me again, and said that I must tell him that our 
attitude could not be a disinterested one with regard to Morocco. 
We must take into consideration our treaty obligations to France 
and our own interests in Morocco.” 2 This was a line consistent 
with that adopted in 1904-06 and demanded by the secret treaties. 
The days went on, the French discussions with the Germans 
seemed to be running into the sand,? and on July 21, Sir Edward 
repeated his warning: “I pointed out that the Germans were in 
the closed port of Agadir; that, according to native rumours,‘ they 
were landing and negotiating with the tribes, so that, for all we 
knew, they might be acquiring concessions there, and that it might 
be even that the German flag had been hoisted there at Agadir, 
which was the most suitable port on that coast for a naval base. 
The longer the Germans remained at Agadir, the greater the risk 
of their developing a state of affairs which would make it more 
difficult for them to withdraw, and more necessary for us to take 
some steps to protect British interests.” ° 

Sir Edward’s fear of a German naval station on the east coast 
of Africa was probably genuine.® It was shared by Sir Francis 
Bertie, at Paris, who, as Isvolski reports, “personally believes that 
Germany is only waiting a favorable opportunity to declare the 
Act of Algeciras as no longer existent, in order to occupy one or 
two ports, among them Mogador.” This idea of the Germans de- 
claring the Act of Algeciras non-existent may strike the reader 
as humorous, in view of what the French were actually doing. 
But the fear was no doubt genuine that “a heavy blow would thus 
be struck to British interests and the channels of communication 
with South Africa would be threatened.” * It was also true that, 
in 1904, the idea of a Moroccan port had been pushed by certain 
Germans, and had been considered by the Chancellor; * but he had 
abandoned it as unwise, and we have no evidence that it had been 
taken up again. The German Ambassador accordingly, on being 
addressed by Sir Edward in the words quoted above, replied at 
once that his Government had no intention to seize a port.? But 
this declaration did not satisfy Sir Edward. “The German Am- 


2 Hansard, November 27, 1911, v, xxxii. p. 46, and Grey i, p. 222. 


3 See Siebert, p. 580. 4 Apparently quite unfounded. 
5 Hansard, v.s., p. 48. 6 Grey, i, p. 220. 
7 Siebert, p. 582, May 11. 8 Ger. Docs., xx, pp. 170, 202, 228, 
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bassador,” he tells us, “was not in a position to make any com- 
munication to me from the German Government.’’ The Ambas- 
sador, thereupon, telegraphed to the German Foreign Office, and 
a reply was despatched confirming what he had said, that there was 
no intention to take a port. 

But before this message reached London a further step had been 
taken in England. On the morning of this same day, July 21, 
Mr. Churchill visited Mr. Lloyd George, and found that that en- 
ergetic statesman had made up his mind. We were drifting into 
war, the Minister thought, and Germany was acting as though 
Britain did not count. We must speak out and speak at once. 
That evening he was to address the bankers at their annual dinner, 
and he “intended to make it clear that if Germany meant war she 
would find Britain against her.” He intended to show what he 
had prepared to say, not to the Cabinet, which met that day, but 
afterward, to the Prime Minister and Sir Edward Grey. What 
would they say? he asked. “TI said,’ Mr. Churchill replied, “that 
of course they would be very much relieved; and so they were, 
and so was I.” 1° 

Mr. Lloyd George accordingly, after agreement with Sir Ed- 
ward and with Mr. Asquith, made his famous speech at the Man- 
sion House. The passage about Morocco has been cited in an 
earlier chapter.11. It is an admirable specimen of the way in 
which the devotion of the blind and ignorant. masses is exploited 
for dubious policies. What was really at stake was the simple 
point, who is to steal Morocco? The rest was the rivalry of 
States, due to their ambitions and their armaments. But few of 
those who read Mr. Lloyd George’s speech could be aware of this. 
He asked, in effect, for men to come and die; and that they are al- 
ways ready to do, if they are told the cause is their country’s. It 
is enough that certain phrases should be used, certain passions 
stimulated ; and the more noble and heroic such passions may be 
judged to be, the more tragic is the irony of their abuse. 

The speech had, of course, enormous reverberations. But if it 
aroused patriotism and jingoism in England, it had the same effect 
in Germany. “The masterful (herrische) words of Lloyd 
George,” writes the then German Chancellor, “were bound to cre- 
ate great excitement in Germany. The World Empire which, 
later, we were accused hypocritically of seeking, England claimed 

10 “World Crisis,” i, p. 46. 11 See above, p. 34. 
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for herself in these words, which declared that every war was just 
which Great Britain might wage to secure respect for her hegem- 
ony.” *° Count Metternich immediately made a stiff protest; 
and Sir Edward replied that the Ambassador’s words were such 
“that the feeling of national dignity rendered it impossible for 
him to answer or make any statement.” 1% When statesmen be- 
gin to talk about honor and dignity we are very near indeed to 
war. 

On the afternoon of this day Mr. Churchill was walking with 
Mr. Lloyd George by the fountains of Buckingham Palace when 
a messenger from Sir Edward Grey caught them up, requesting 
the Chancellor to come at once to the Foreign Secretary. ‘‘My 
speech!” cried the Chancellor. His head, perhaps, would be asked 
for, like Delcassé’'s! When they reached Sir Edward’s room, the 
latter said: “‘I have just received a communication from the 
German Ambassador so stiff, that the fleet might be attacked at 
any moment.’ The First Lord [Mr. McKenna] arrived while 
we were talking and a few minutes later hurried off to send the 
warning orders.”’ Mr. Churchill proceeds: “They sound so 
very cautious and correct, these deadly words. Soft, quiet voices, 
purring, courteous, grave, exactly measured words, in large peace- 
ful rooms. But, with less warning, cannons had opened fire and 
nations had been struck down by this same Germany. So now the 
Admiralty wireless whispers through the ether to the tall masts 
of ships, and captains pace their decks absorbed in thought. It 
is nothing. It is less than nothing. It is too foolish, too fan- 
tastic to be thought of in the twentieth century. Or is it fire 
and murder leaping out of the darkness at our throats, torpedoes 
tipping the bellies of half-awakened ships, a sunrise on a vanished 
naval supremacy, and an island well guarded hitherto at last de- 
fenseless? No, it is nothing. No one would do such things. 
Civilization has climbed above such perils. The interdependence 
of nations in trade and traffic, the sense of public law, the Hague 
Convention, Liberal principles, the Labor Party, high finance, 
Christian charity, common sense, have rendered such nightmares 
impossible. Are you quite sure? It would be a pity to be wrong. 
Such a mistake could only be made once—once for all.” ** Mr. 


12 Bethmann-Hollweg, “Betrachtungen zum Weltkrieg,” p. 31. 
18 See Benckendorf’s account in Siebert, p. 594. 
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Churchill, at least, had the imagination to realize what was at 
stake. 


§5. THE MEANING OF THE GERMAN COUP 


It would seem, from the facts thus detailed, that, in the view of 
the British Government or of those members of it who were con- 
trolling foreign policy, the Germans, when they went to Agadir, 
intended to annex that port; that the British regarded such an 
intention as a casus belli; that they indicated that fact through 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech; and that the Germans, confronted by 
that threat, abandoned their purpose. Is that view of German 
policy correct? We are now in a position to say that it was not. 

The last occasion on which a partition of Morocco had been 
proposed was, as we have seen, during the discussions of an 
Anglo-German alliance in 1901; at which time it was two States 
negotiating who were to be the beneficiaries. Later, in 1903, we 
have indications of a discussion between Spain and Germany. 
This was in connection with the French plan of a Franco-Spanish 
partition, leaving England out in the cold; and the Germans seem 
to have put in a claim to be considered.2 But nothing came of 
this, since the English intervened energetically with Spain. In- 
stead there came the Anglo-French entente. From that time on, 
not only have we no evidence of German manceuvers to take 
Moroccan territory, we have evidence to the contrary. De- 
cember,1909, the Sultan of Morocco offered Germany a port on 
the Atlantic. The Germans took the view that to accept this 
would be to violate (1) the integrity of Morocco as guaranteed 
at Algeciras, (2) an agreement of 1907 between England, France, 
and Spain, for the preservation of the status quo in the Mediter- 
ranean, and in the parts of Europe and Africa washed by the 
Atlantic, (3) the agreement made with France in this same year 
1909. ““The seizure of a coaling station,” said the Secretary of 
State, “would be regarded in France as a disloyal action and a 
breach of our agreement.” Further, the object of the Sultan, he 
thought, was to make bad blood between Germany and France. 
To prevent this the Germans themselves informed the French of 
the offers made.* On this occasion, then, they showed the most 
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scrupulous regard for their international engagements. Was their 
conduct different in 1911? The papers of Kiderlen-Waechter, 
who handled the question in that year, show beyond dispute that 
it was not. Already in 1910 we find him saying that the Ger- 
mans can do nothing in Morocco without the consent of the 
English; and that, since England has a debt of honor to support 
France, Germany must abandon Morocco and seek compensa- 
tion elsewhere.* This idea, indeed, is of earlier date, for al- 
ready in 1905 M. Tardieu reports von Kithlmann as saying that 
Germany would disinterest herself in Morocco in exchange for 
concessions in the Congo.® The French expedition to Fez caused 
a revival of this policy; and as early as July 7 the German Am- 
bassador in Paris said to the French Foreign Minister that “Ger- 
many has no territorial ambitions in Morocco. It is in the Congo 
that she perceives a possible field for negotiations.” ® 

This was, from the first, the attitude of the German Govern- 
ment. No doubt there were elements of German opinion which 
had a different view. The Pan-Germans were breathing fire 
and slaughter, as such people do in all countries. They were a 
nuisance to Kiderlen-Waechter. ‘‘These people,” he says, “want 
us to annex not only Morocco, but the department of the Rhone. 
We shail do neither! What lunacy!” And again: “A leader 
of the National Liberals has been to me to congratulate us on 
having secured the annexation of Morocco, as the result of our 
action at Agadir. I tried to make clear to him that really we did 
not intend to set foot in Morocco. But the ox simply did not 
believe me.” ? 

On the other hand, the Secretary well understood the bearing 
and consequences of the French expedition to Fez. The French, 
he said, had been spreading over the country like a drop of oil. 
Yet it had never been possible to say “‘now the moment has come, 
at which you have broken the Act of Algeciras.’’® The under- 
mining process had proceeded slowly but surely, until at last, with 
the expedition to Fez, the situation had become clear. Yet even 
then the Minister held his hand; for if he were to come out at 
once for “compensation” the French would draw back and deny 


4 Kiderlen-Waechter, ii, p. 233. 
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that they were violating the Act. He therefore temporized until 
the moment seemed ripe for the stroke of Agadir. Then, and 
before the Mansion House speech, he took the matter up with the 
French, with a view not to taking any part of Morocco, but to 
finding compensation elsewhere. The compensation he wanted 
was the French Congo, and he asked for it all. The French Am- 
bassador, confronted with this demand, “almost fell down back- 
ward.” “Why,” he cried, “even a bit of it would be hard to de- 
fend before Parliament!” But Kiderlen was unmoved. “It is 
the last opportunity we have of seizing, without war, something 
useful in Africa. Bits of the Congo, however fine, with rubber 
and ivory, are of no use to us. We must reach the Belgian Congo, 
so as to be parties in any division of that territory that may fol- 
low, and while it remains undivided, to make connection across it 
with our African colony.” ® For the Germans, like the British 
and the French, wanted an African empire. Had they not as 
good, or as bad, a right? 

To achieve this purpose, Kiderlen-Waechter was prepared to 
go very far. If the French are obstinate, he said, we must take 
our stand on the Act of Algeciras, and demand that they observe 
it too. “I don’t think that they will take up the glove, but they 
must be made to feel that we are determined to go to the bitter 
end.?? He found it, however, very hard to get the consent of 
his master; for the Kaiser was determined not to run the risk of 
war, and twice the Secretary threatened resignation.14 


§ 6. THE ANGLO-GERMAN TENSION 


Such was the position of affairs when Mr. Lloyd George de- 
livered his Mansion House speech. It was based, as we now 
know, upon a quite erroneous idea as to what the Germans were 
intending, and was received with the usual torrent of excited 
comment in the British and French Press. It is worth while to 
observe the view taken of these demonstrations by the German 
Government. We were engaged, said the Minister, “in amicable 
discussion with France on a subject which did not touch in any 
way upon British interest, directly or indirectly. If England had 
any representations to make, we might expect that she would 
make them through the usual diplomatic channels. The English 
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Government cannot be in doubt that the method they have adopted 
will not advance that friendly understanding between ourselves 
and France which they profess to desire. If they had intended to 
confuse and complicate the political situation, and to precipitate a 
solution by force, they could have chosen no better method than 
the Chancellor’s speech.’’+ These views the German Ambassador 
was instructed to bring before Sir Edward Grey. He did so, and, 
as we have seen, the result was that the latter professed that the 
honor of England had been impugned and regarded war as im- 
minent. Thus a sheer misunderstanding nearly precipitated the 
catastrophe. We thought that the Germans intended to seize an 
Atlantic port. In fact, they were only intending “compensation’’ 
in the Congo, a matter in which we had no direct interest. And 
over this confusion war might have broken out. Is it necessary 
to point the moral? 

The port of Agadir, however, was only one episode in this 
crisis. Quite apart from that, the British, now as in 1905-06, 
were bound by treaty to support the French in Morocco. On this 
point Sir Edward’s position was rather difficult. For even while 
he was threatening the Germans with war if they took Agadir, he 
was prepared to hand over the whole territory to France. The. 
Germans did not fail to rub this point in. Thus, in one of the 
interviews between Sir Edward and the German Ambassador, we 
find the latter remarking that if Sir Edward “attached so much 
importance to the inviolability of Moroccan territory, he should 
apply first and foremost to France for explanations”; an obser- 
vation to which Sir Edward does not seem to have replied, pre- 
sumably because no reply was possible.” 

But if Sir Edward could not defend his policy, at least he 
made perfectly clear what it was. As early as the end of May, in 
an interview with Count Metternich, he had said “that the agree- 
ments between England and France imposed on England the ob- 
ligation to support France; that the British Government was of 
opinion that France was not only justified, but obliged to protect 
the interest of the French, English, and other foreigners in the 
capital of Morocco; that the situation in Fez was growing worse 


1Ib., pp. 135-6. 
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daily, and that, consequently, intervention on the part of France 
would be of advantage to the entire world.” The German Am- 
bassador thereupon referred to the contingency that the French 
occupation of Fez might be of considerable duration. Sir Ed- 
ward replied that, even in this case, the English standpoint would 
remain unchanged, and that he did not believe that German 
interests would be in any way violated ; for, according to the agree- 
ment concluded between France and Germany, Germany had 
renounced all political influence, on condition that her economic 
interests should be protected against all political entanglements. 
“England in any case and under all circumstances would fulfil her 
obligations to France.” This account of what passed between 
Sir Edward and Count Metternich was confirmed by the former, 
who added that “Count Metternich had asked what the consquences 
would be if the Morocco Government came under French influence 
and the Algeciras Act were violated. Sir Edward replied that, in 
the event of entanglements, all English obligations would be- 
come operative.” * This last phrase looks as though it could have 
only one meaning; namely, that England would support her ally, 
if necessary by arms, supposing that that ally should tear up an 
international agreement, signed by fourteen States. 

M. Caillaux, nevertheless, still had his doubts. “I know,” he 
wrote, “like all who save studied closely the history of the British 
people, the considerable influence exercised on the Government of 
this great country by the higher administrative officials; but I 
know also that the men who at this moment represent the majority 
in power in the House of Commons, entertain very different senti- 
ments. Sir Francis Bertie [British Ambassador at Paris] does 
not conceal this fact, and what he has said to me on the subject 
is not reassuring. There is, so it seems to me, an uncertainty in 
the mentality of the rulers of Great Britain.”’* Accordingly, at 
the end of July, he instructs his Foreign Minister to ask a definite 
question; and M. de Selves telegraphs to England an inquiry 
whether, if Germany should install herself at Agadir or elsewhere 
in the Empire of Morocco, England would accept the accomplished 
fact. The French Ambassador replies, on July 28, that, if the 
Germans should take possession of Agadir, Sir Edward Grey will 
consult his colleagues in the Cabinet. ‘‘Evasive reply!’ comments 
Caillaux, ‘and somewhat disquieting.” ° Twice, he adds, in the 
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course of the negotiations, he asked a similar question, on August 
23, and September 5. He received the reply that the concession of 
a protectorate to France would justify territorial concessions in 
the Congo, and that, if the negotiations broke down, the only 
way out would be to propose the summoning of a conference. 
Sir Edward thus refrained, on being asked the definite question, 
from giving carte blanche to France. One may perhaps suppose 
that he purposely spoke more strongly to the Germans than to 
the French; and that his position really was, “If the worst comes 
to the worst, we shall support France in arms, but we shall try 
everything else first.” 

The result of Sir Edward Grey’s attitude was that M. Caillaux 
determined to try a deal with the Germans; and he found them, 
as we know they always had been, ready to negotiate, on the ba- 
sis that in exchange for a free hand in Morocco, France should 
give Germany what she was asking for—‘compensation” in the 
Congo. 

On this basis, then, at last, the French and Germans began to 
negotiate seriously; and in the end they reached an agreement 
which gave to the Germans a portion of the French Congo in 
exchange for what was, in effect, a French protectorate in 
Morocco. The negotiations were conducted at Berlin between the 
French Ambassador and the German Foreign Secretary. They 
were difficult and hazardous, and more than once the danger point 
was reached. The Germans at first asked for the whole of the 
French Congo, but offered in exchange their own colony of Togo- 
land. ‘“Plutét le conflit,’ the French Minister exclaimed; ® and 
by the middle of August “the situation was more grave than on 
the morrow of Agadir.””* Seven different proposals were put for- 
ward to secure agreement ; ® and all this time it was hanging in the 
balance whether millions of Europeans should perish because the 
Governments of two States could not agree as to how they would 
divide between them a piece of equatorial Africa to which neither 
had any right except that of theft by arms. The Governments, 
it is true, on both sides were egged on by “‘public’’ opinion, which 
meant, in this case, as it usually does, “jingo’”’ opinion; and it is 
some satisfaction to know that in both countries there was dis- 
appointment at the result finally reached. Once more Europe had 
escaped, by the skin of the teeth, from the Great War. 
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The treaty finally arrived at® gave to France the substance of 
a protectorate in Morocco though without actually using the word. 
This was the main result. But there are one or two points, rele- 
vant to the purpose of this book, to which it will be worth while 
to call attention. The first is concerned with Article 4 of the 
treaty. This article declares that free trade shall be maintained 
in Morocco not (as in the Act of Algeciras) for thirty years, 
but for an indefinite period. On this the Germans had insisted. 
But the provision was very distasteful to French patriots, who, 
like most patriots, were protectionists. The Moroccan arrange- 
ment would constitute an exception in French policy, which had 
long aimed, throughout the French Empire, at the exclusion of for- 
eign goods wherever they might compete effectually the French. 
French critics, accordingly, complained bitterly. ‘I do not be- 
lieve,” said one, that there is in the world a country whose sover- 
eignty is thus limited for eternity, whose economic development is 
hampered for eternity.” *° Considering that Great Britain had 
taken a similar engagement in Egypt, the truth of this remark 
seems questionable. But now, note! M.Cambon, the French Am- 
bassador in Berlin, who had conducted the difficult negotiations, 
thus expressed himself in a private letter to M. Caillaux: “In 
diplomatic law [Droit] perpetual conventions are the only ones 
which can be denounced at an opportune moment.’ M. Caillaux 
proceeds: “Was it really a sacrifice to which we consented when 
we renounced an arrangement [the thirty-year limit] which had a 
value in form and appearance only, not in substance and real- 
ity?’ 11 We have here a quite definite statement that the free 
trade clause, just because it was nominally “for ever,’ was one 
the French might hope, at a convenient moment, to denounce, and 
was therefore more convenient than if it had contained a time- 
limit. 

Secondly, M. Caillaux’s principal satisfaction with the result 
reached was the fact that he could now draw conscripts from 
Morocco. In his preface he says, speaking with approval of the 
colonial policy of Jules Ferry, that that statesman and those who 
followed him had taken up the policy of ancient Rome, “poor in 
Roman citizens, rich in the number of her subjects, supplying the 
absence of Latin soldiers by Gaulish legions. Colonial expansion 
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became the complement, or rather the buttress, of their general 
policy ; it gave to France the material power, the weight, necessary 
for her affirmations of Right in Europe.” 12 The result, he con- 
cludes, is that “France could prepare for eventualities which she 
did not seek.” “Did not seek!’ No doubt. Who did? Did 
not seek, but intended to be prepared for! 

It may be added that the recognition of the French protectorate 
was rather the beginning than the end of trouble. The Moroc- 
cans, naturally, had not been considered in the dealings of the 
Powers with their country, because all the Powers cared about 
was, who should get the loot and on what terms. In the follow-- 
ing year, accordingly, we find the French engaged in continual 
war, just as the Austrians had been in Bosnia. Thus: “Hardly 
had the French Government concluded a treaty with the Sultan 
of Morocco than disorders began, consequent on the new state of 
things in the Shereefian Empire. In the very heart of the country, 
in its capital, a revolt suddenly broke out, in the course of which a 
large number of French subjects perished. According to the 
latest information there are 70 dead, of whom 15 are instructing 
officers, 40 private soldiers, and 13 civilians; among the wounded 
there are 4 officers and 66 private soldiers. In addition, it appears 
that massacres have taken place in the Jewish quarter in Fez, and 
that the houses and shops of the Jews have been pillaged. The 
number of Jews killed is more than a hundred, and among the 
survivors terror and destitution prevail... .’ The causes of 
this insurrection, it is said, are first the negligence of the French 
military authorities; but also “the new agreement with reference 
to the Protectorate, accepted unwillingly by the population, the 
prolongation of the Franco-Spanish negotiations, diminishing in 
the eyes of the Moroccans the prestige of the French, finally the 
Italo-Turkish war and the obstinate resistance of the Tripolitan 
Arabs. In general, the latest European conquests in Mussulman 
countries could not fail to have repercussions, above all, in 
Morocco, where sentiments of independence and ardent fanaticism 
so long protected this savage country against European inva- 
sion.” 18 Such were the beneficent results of European civiliza- 


12Tb., p. 6. 

13 “Lives Noir,” i, p. 237. Despatch from Isvolski, April 25, 1912. Cf. 
ib., p. 321, events of August-September of the same year. _As I write the 
Moroccans of the Riff are still struggling successfully against the Spanish 
and the French, fourteen years after the proclamation of the Protectorate. 
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tion in Morocco. The reference to Tripoli reminds us of a fur- 
ther illustration of a similar kind; but to that we shall turn in 
the next chapter. 

Meantime, we will pause a moment to consider what had been 
the attitude of Russia during the crisis we have been describing. 
It appears to have been of a moderating character. For Russia 
did not wish to be drawn into war over Morocco any more than 
France had wished to be drawn in over the Balkans in 1908-9. 
Thus, for example, Isvolski, then Russian Ambassador in Paris, 
expressed astonishment that France should resist Germany’s de- 
mand for territorial compensation in the Congo: ‘The fact that 
Germany renounces Morocco is a considerable victory for you. 
You will have henceforth in North Africa the most admirable 
Empire imaginable. And you grudge the pourboire which the 
German Empire claims! Really, I don’t understand you.” The 
very fact, he urged, that Germany demeaned herself to a policy 
of pourboire was an appreciable success for France; and he added 
that Russia would not engage in war for the Congo. “Perhaps 
we might support you—though it would be difficult—if it were a 
question of Morocco.” ** More important, perhaps, than this 
unwillingness to be drawn into war over Morocco was the fact, 
which Isvolski stresses, that Russia was not yet ready. ‘“We need 
two years at least to reorganize our forces before we shall be in 
a position to face such a struggle.” M. Louis, then French Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, interviewing the Czar, received the 
same impression. The Czar said that, “if occasion arose, he 
would honor his signature, but that Russia was not ready, that we 
must be prudent and try to arrange with Germany.” 1° 


§ 7. THE IMMINENCE OF War 


It seems clear, then, that though Russia would have gone to 
war if the occasion contemplated in the treaty should occur—that 
is, if France should find herself at war with Germany—she did not 
want war, because she was not ready for it, and, therefore, put 
pressure on France to prevent it. Sir Edward Grey also did not 
want it, though he too would have made it if war had broken out 
between France and Germany. Did Germany want it? Clearly 


44 Caillaux, p. 142. 15 1b. p. 144. 
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the Kaiser did not! “The Emperor William,” writes the Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Berlin, “at the first outbreak of the crisis 
resolved not to let it come to war.”* Nor did Kiderlen- 
Waechter want it. But he was reckless enough to play the threat 
of war in the course of his dealings with France. France her- 
self, by her advance on Fez, precipitated the crisis. We need not 
endeavor to apportion responsibilities. The point is that war, 
though it was avoided in the end, was very near. Thus, there 
was talk of replying to the coup of Agadir by sending a French 
and a British war-ship there. M. Caillaux reports that his For- 
eign Minister, without consulting him, made this proposal to the 
British on his own initiative. The British, however, wisely deter- 
mined against it. Had they consented, what might not the re- 
sult have been!? M. Caillaux himself, it would seem, was pre- 
pared for war, if the Germans had asked for anything in Morocco.® 
Again, M. Caillaux tells us that he had received a report from 
his Under-Secretary of State, a document of “indisputable au- 
thenticity,” saying that, in conversation with the Ambassadors of 
certain Powers, the German Foreign Secretary had remarked that 
“the attitude of France made war almost inevitable, that in any 
case the situation cannot long remain stationary, that it must 
develop quickly into peace or war; but that he had not much con- 
fidence in the first solution.’* In August Sir Edward Grey 
asked the Russian Ambassador in London what Russia would do 
in case of complications. Benckendorff replied that he “had not 
the slightest doubt but that the terms of the treaty would be 
strictly carried out.” Whereupon Sir Edward said:° “TI will tell 
you why I believe we must know this. In the event of war be- 
tween Germany and France, England would have to participate. 
If this war should involve Russia, Austria would be dragged in 
too, for although she has not the slightest desire to interfere in 
this matter, she will be compelled by force of circumstances to do 
so. There is no doubt that, in such an event, the situation in Al- 
bania will become aggravated. Consequently it would no longer 
be a duel between France and Germany—it would be general war.” 
Sir Edward’s position is perfectly clear in this passage. He 
would go to war, if war should arise, even between France and 
Germany only. But he foresees that such a war would mean a 


1 Siebert, p. 609. 2 Caillaux, pp. 108, 110, III. 
8 Cf. above, p. 196. * Caillaux, p. 174. 5 Siebert, p. 5098. 
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world war. In complete accordance with this Isvolski tells us 
that, in the summer of 1911, England had been prepared to move 
against Germany not only her fleet but her expeditionary force." 
This is confirmed by the conversation held by Colonel Bridges 
with the Belgian Officer Jungbluth, in April, 1912.8 So that we 
may probably trust the following note in Wilfrid Blunt’s “Dia- 
ries’: “I asked George [Wyndham] whether, in the late crisis 
about Agadir, troops would have been landed in France, and he 
said that orders had been given for an expedition, though it was 
no longer possible to send more than 80,000 instead of 160,000.” ® 
The next sentence in the “Diaries” runs: “We three shot Buz- 
land’s and Sheppard’s beat, and got 19 wild pheasants with 166 
rabbits. George and all of us shot extremely well, notwithstand- 
ing our overnight’s discussion.” Lastly, it is interesting to note 
that, in the protocol of the Franco-Russian military conference, 
dated August, 1911, the chiefs of staff of the two countries were 
agreed that the words “defensive war,” in the Franco-Russian 
treaty, ‘cannot be interpreted in the sense of a war to be conducted 
defensively. On the contrary they affirm that it is an absolute 
necessity for the French and Russian armies to take a vigorous and, 
so far as possible, simultaneous offensive.” 1° 

It should, perhaps, be added that there is some evidence that 
the German attitude was affected by the financial crisis which arose 
out of the fear of war. Mr. Norman Angell emphasizes this 
fact in his “Great Illusion.” M. Caillaux makes the same sug- 
gestion. It is reported, he says, that in the last days of August, 
some of the great German financiers were asked if they could 
find funds to finance a short war of two months. The financiers 
said, “No.” “Perhaps,” he comments, “this account is not quite 
exact; perhaps the facts have been exaggerated.’”’ M. Cambon 
also reports that the financial crisis counted for much in the more 
conciliatory attitude of the German Government." This, for 
what it may be worth. At any rate, war was very near, though 
we have not found evidence that it was the German Government, 
any more than the French or the British, which was responsible. 
It was near because of that whole state of Europe, which at last 


6 See Brandenburg, passim, and Grey, in Siebert, p. 590. 

7 Siebert, p. 611. 8 See below, p. 360. 

9 “Diaries,” October 13, 1911, p. 381. 1° “Livre Noir,” ii, p. 419. 
11 See Caillaux, pp. 194 seq. 
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produced it in 1914. And the fact that it was then produced 
shows that we must not flatter ourselves that it can be prevented 
by a mere financial crisis. For war is a kind of suicide, and 
when suicide is in the air, finance will not stop it; any more than 
it will prevent it, after it has begun, from being pursued to the 
bitter end. 

It is more likely that the real reasons why war did not actually 
break out are those given in a despatch of the Russian Ambas- 
sador in Berlin: “First, Emperor William at the first outbreak 
of the crisis resolved not to let it come to war; and secondly, the 
Ambassador of the French Republic, M. Cambon, has displayed 
unusual cleverness and tact. He had to fight simultaneously with 
an extremely strong opponent at Berlin, the German Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, and a very strong opponent at Paris—the in- 
fluence of those political circles whose object was to prevent an 
understanding with Germany.” !” 

But although war was staved off, it continued to impend; for 
the relations of States continued to be as they were before. Thus 
the Serbian Minister in London reports as early as September, 
IQII, a conversation held with M. Cambon, which he sums up as 
follows: “France is conscious that in any case the war will be 
forced upon her. But France together with her allies is of the 
opinion that the war must be postponed to a more distant period, 
i. €., IQI4—15, even at the cost of greater sacrifice. The necessity 
of this postponement is not dictated so much by the material mili- 
tary preparation of France, which is excellent, as by the reor- 
ganization of the supreme command, which is not yet carried out. 
This delay is also necessary for Russia. England alone will have 
no advantage from it, as each year brings a decrease of the su- 
premacy of its fleet over the German; but nevertheless England, in 
view of the preparations of its allies, advises France to come to 
an agreement with Germany for the present.”** In December, 
1g1I, Isvolski, after ascribing the preservation of peace to the 
“resolute attitude of the three Entente Powers,” goes on to write 
as follows: “I do not indulge in optimism as to the future. Af- 
ter the crisis just experienced the political situation in Europe is 
less secure than ever. Beyond all doubt any local collision be- 
tween the Powers is bound to lead to a general European conflict, 


12 Siebert, p. 600, October 13. 
13 “Ts Germany Guilty?” ii, p. 43. Cited also Bogitshevich, p. 109. 
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in which Russia, like every other European State, will have to 
participate. With God’s help, the conflict may be postponed for 
a while, but that it may come at any moment we must bear in 
mind, hour by hour, and we must arm against it hour by hour.” ** 
It will be observed that, in his view, God cannot do more than 
postpone the struggle. His impotence may be reasonably as- 
cribed precisely to M. Isvolski’s counsel of arming against the con- 
flict “hour by hour.” For “Gegen die Dummheit,” says the 
German poet, “kampfen die Gétter vergebens.” 

Lastly, let us listen to M. Tardieu, who was actively concerned 
in the two crises of Morocco, and has written the more elaborate 
history of them. What does he think the result has been on the 
future peace of the world? It is thus that he concludes his book 
on the ‘Mystery of Agadir.” *° “The country deserves, by the 
wakening of its moral forces, to be better protected against bad 
shepherds. It has too long admitted as a valid excuse the ideal- 
ism which the Socialists invoke. It discerns to-day the utilita- 
rianism that lurks beneath these, and resists the dissociation of its 
living forces. It understands what it owes to its Army. It es- 
capes from the pacifist dream. It regains the sense of realities. 
In 1911 it affirmed its resolution. It would be found ready in the 
same circumstances to affirm it again. The Governments of yes- 
terday could believe that regard for life counseled weakness. 
This same regard will counsel energy to the Governments of to- 
morrow.” Let the reader observe. ‘Idealism,’ “Utilitarian- 
ism’’—these are the enemy; the Army is the friend. Regard for 
“life’’ means war, means what we saw for four years from 1914 
to 1918. There was no peace in prospect, there could be no peace, 
while the armed anarchy continued ; and not one among the states- 
men or nations of Europe dreamed of putting an end to it. The 
crisis of 1911 merely prepared the way for those of 1912, 1913, 
1914. And the peace of 1919? Has it prepared the way for 
anything better? If it has, it will not be because of its own pro- 
visions, nor because of the intentions or beliefs of statesmen and 
soldiers and sailors. It will be because of the determination of 
that plain man, whom I would like to imagine as reading these 
words, that States shall cease to make it their principal object to 
steal territory and markets, shall begin to think of real people and 

14 Siebert, p. 612. 16 Tardieu, pp. 604-5. 
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their welfare, and consequently shall take seriously and develop into 
reality that League of Nations whose feeble and precarious exist- 
ence is the only barrier against a renewal, on an incalculably more 
terrible and destructive scale, of the Great War of 1914. 


CHAPTER VIII 
TRIPOLI 
§ 1. Previous History 


| ke previous chapters we have had occasion to notice that Italy, 
since her unification, complete in 1870, had been preoccupied 
with her position in the Mediterranean, and consequently afraid 
of the expansion of France, Austria, and Russia. Of England 
one might say that the new kingdom was only not afraid because 
she was too much afraid to do anything but remain on friendly 
terms; for she could never face the British Navy. Hence her 
insistence that the Triple Alliance must never have a point against 
England. In the years previous to the turn of the century her 
principal antagonism had been to France; an antagonism that was 
reciprocated, for France could not forgive her for joining Ger- 
many and Austria in the Triple Alliance. The Mediterranean 
agreements of 1887? with England and Austria were intended 
to safeguard her position in the Mediterranean; and it is clear that, 
in these earlier years, Salisbury thought war against Russia in 
defense of Austria a very possible contingency for England. 
Both in these agreements, and in the Triple Alliance, the status 
quo in the Mediterranean was the object guaranteed; and in the 
latter, as renewed in 1887, it was made clear that, in case of 
French aggression in Morocco or in Tripoli, the casus belli would 
arise on Italy’s demand.* For during these years the principal 
fear of Italy was that France might seize Tripoli. True, the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire had been guaranteed by the 
Powers both in the Treaty of Paris (1856) and in that of Ber- 
lin (1878). But, as we have abundantly seen, this obligation was 
held very lightly by the statesmen of Europe. France had oc- 
cupied Tunis; England, Egypt; and it was plain that only con- 
siderations of force, not those of right, would prevent a further 
dismemberment of Turkey. If, however, Tripoli was to be 
taken, Italy meant to take it. Hence the trouble. 


1 See above, p. 86. 2 Above, p. 100. 8 Above, p. 80. 
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At Berlin, while the Powers were drafting the clause about the 
integrity of Turkey, they had been very free in their discussion 
of eventual partition. “By a secret stipulation with England,” 
said the French Minister, Waddington, in 1893, “I obtained 
carte blanche for France in Tunis, which, later on, permitted us to 
establish there our protectorate without the occurrence of any 
European incident.” This is substantially confirmed by a des- 
patch of Lord Salisbury to Lord Lyons (1878), in which he says: 
“Tf France occupied Tunis to-morrow we should not even remon- 
strate. But to promise that publicly would be a little difficult, be- 
cause we must avoid giving away other people’s property without 
their consent, and also because it is no business of ours to pro- 
nounce beforehand on the considerations which Italy would prob- 
ably advance upon that subject.’”’> The permission thus given 
to France was, of course, secret. But the Italians were already 
alarmed and had to be placated. Thus in August, 1879, that 
same Waddington who had received the promise from England 
declared to the Italian Ambassador, on his “word of honor,” that 
“as long as I am a member of the French Government nothing 
of the sort will be attempted ; no occupation of Tunis or any other 
place will take place without your codperation, without a previous 
recognition of Italy’s right to occupy another point of relative 
and justly proportioned importance.’’® This, of course, on that 
principle of “compensation” with which we are sufficiently famil- 
iar ; the compensation, in this case, to be given out of the territory 
of the same Power whose integrity both States had joined in 
guaranteeing the previous year. Again, in July, 1880, Freycinet 
said that “for the present France had no intention of occupying 
Tunis, but that the future was in God’s hands’; a remark hardly 
calculated to soothe Italian apprehensions, since the “act of God” 
is as incalculable in diplomacy as in the humbler sphere of the 
common law. As things turned out, that act did occur as early as 
the following year, when, presumably under divine compulsion, the 
French sent an expedition to occupy Tunis. Nothing more was 
heard for the moment of “compensation” to the Italians. In- 
deed, in a conversation of the previous year, the Italian Ambas- 
sador had taken a high line on that subject. “Why will you 
persist in thinking of Tunis?” Freycinet had asked. “Why not 

4 Crispi, ii, p. 99. Cf. Woolf, p.95. 5° “Life,” ii, p. 333. 

6 Crispi, ii, p. 105. «I bise-ps 11075 
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turn your attention to Tripoli, where you will have neither our- 
selves nor any one else to contend with?” Whereto the Ambas- 
sador replied that the suggestion of compensation “reminded me ~ 
of the advice Bismarck gave to Napoleon III, to take Belgium 
and leave the Rhine provinces alone. I said that we sought pos- 
session neither of Tripoli nor of Tunis; that we desired only that 
the Regency there be maintained in status quo. I added that 
Tripoli must not even be mentioned as a compensation should 
France one day occupy Tunis, unless Tripoli should mean- 
time have ceased to belong to the Ottoman Empire.’’ In reply 
to this Freycinet reiterated that the matter was in God’s hands, 
but that if He should compel France to occupy Tunis, Italy 
should be informed as long beforehand as possible.? God, 
however, as we have seen, acted with somewhat unprecedented 
celerity, and there does not seem to have been time to warn 
Italy of His intentions. In the course of 1881 France had estab- 
lished her military footing in Tunis, and the proclamation of a 
Protectorate was only a question of time and opportunity. Italian 
indignation was, perhaps, tinged with regret. For her Foreign 
Minister stated, in 1894, that at the Conference of Berlin it had 
been suggested that Italy herself might take Tunis, without any 
objection being raised by the Powers.® If that were so, Italy had 
missed an opportunity. Whether or no the Powers, or some of 
them, or one of them, had really offered Tunis both to Italy and 
to France we must leave undecided; merely observing that it is 
not, in itself, an improbable contingency. 

From that time on, until the agreement of 1902, there was con- 
tinual friction between Italy and France. The occupation of 
Tunis was one of the reasons, perhaps the principal one, for Italy’s 
joining the Triple Alliance,*° and for her insisting, at its renewal 
in 1887, upon the introduction of the clause which enabled her to 
call upon Germany for armed support if France “should extend 
her occupation or her protectorate or her sovereignty, under any 
form whatsoever, in the North African territories, whether of the 
vilayet of Tripoli or of the Moroccan Empire.” 11 In the same 
year, 1887, she secured that treaty, or agreement, with England, 
which seemed to suggest that England might support her by war 
in such a contingency.’* In 1890, Crispi, the protagonist of 


8 Crispi, ii, p. 107. ® Barclay, p. 52. 10 See Pribram, ii, p. 10. 
11 See above, p. 88, and Pribram, ii, p. 70. 12 See above, p. 100. 
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Italian claims in Africa, being then in office, a somewhat acute 
crisis arose. The French were extending the “hinterland” of 
Tunis in such a way that it would include territory which Italians 
held to belong to the hinterland of Tripoli. The point in question 
was the control of the caravan route from Tripoli down to Central 
Africa. Italians felt that the future of the territory which they 
intended some day to seize was being compromised. Their trade 
with Central Africa would be interfered with; the “balance of 
power” in the Mediterranean would be upset. True, the trade in 
question was negligible, or even non-existent. And as to the 
balance of power—“‘the more one learns of it the more extraordi- 
nary a phenomenon it seems to be. To the horror of Wellington 
and other statesmen who were not Frenchmen, it was upset and 
destroyed by the French in 1830. Nothing happened, and despite 
its destruction in 1830, it still existed, to be destroyed and upset 
again by the French in 1881. And yet, less than ten years later, 
it is still found to be existing in the nightmare of an Italian Gen- 
eral, who is horrified by the consequences which will follow if the 
French—who destroyed the balance of power in the Mediterranean 
in 1830 by seizing Algeria and in 1881 by seizing Tunis—are al- 
lowed once more to destroy the indestructible by seizing Tripoli in 
1890.” 13 The situation was intensified by rumors that the Bey 
of Tunis had promised France the protectorate of that territory 
after his death. Italy approached Germany. But the Germans 
held that the Triple Alliance had nothing to do with Tunis.’* 
They did, however, approach Lord Salisbury on the subject. But 
he was unsympathetic. France, he said, had raised at the Congress 
of Berlin the question of compensating Italy with Tripoli, but he 
had opposed the idea. Now he was afraid that if Italy pressed her 
objections to French expansion in Tunis, France might renew that 
proposal, and thus precipitate the break-up of the Turkish Empire. 
Count Hatzfeld, on the other hand, was afraid that if Italy’s inter- 
ests were too much neglected she might be tempted to pass into the 
other camp. To which Lord Salisbury replied that English demo- 
crats would never stand for war with France over Tripoli. There 
was some reason for Count Hatzfeld’s fear that Italy might join 
France. For, in fact, the Italian Ambassador in Paris had a dis- 
cussion with M. Ribot in which the question of Italian “compen- 
sation” was definitely approached. “I reminded Ribot,” he re- 
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ports, “of the offers of codperation which M. Jules Ferry had 
made in former days, first to me, and then to the Ambassador, of- 
fers which Mancini had repulsed; and I added that, should an 
offer of codperation in some similar undertaking be made to-day, 
there was now a Minister at Rome [Crispi] who would certainly 
be willing to consider it, because, despite all reports to the con- 
trary, I was well aware how anxious he was to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between our country and France, if this could be done 
with advantage to Italy.” M. Ribot seems to have replied with 
great frankness. The difficulty was, he said, that any deal about 
Tripoli would be met “with a decided non possumus” by the Sul- 
tan. But, further and more important: “Public opinion in France 
would condemn the Government should it lend its support to Italy 
in such an undertaking, unless Italy would, in return, consent to 
withdraw from the Triple Alliance. Until the Triple Alliance, 
which constitutes an even greater offense to the Czar than to the 
French Republic, has been denounced, no intimacy will ever be 
possible between Russia and Germany, any more than between the 
Italians and ourselves. We may not be openly hostile, but we 
can never be true friends.” *° This is an interesting illustration 
of the general condition, on which we have already dwelt, that 
France was determined not to have friendly relations with Italy 
so long as the latter was a member of the Triple Alliance. Crispi, 
however, had no intention of sacrificing what had been his own 
creation, and in November, 1890, he raised the question of the 
renewal of the alliance. In the same year, however, he fell from 
office, and his successor, Rudini, either was or was believed by 
the Austrians and the Germans to be negotiating on friendly 
terms with France. The Germans became the more urgent for 
the renewal of the Triple Alliance. The Italians were in a strong 
position, and they managed, in the new agreement arrived at in 
1891, to secure the inclusion of Tunis among those territories of 
North Africa where the status quo was to be guaranteed. Pre- 
sumably their hope was that, in this way, they could call upon their 
allies for support in case of further extensions of French power in 
the hinterland.'® ; 

The next important stage in this history was the agreement be- 
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tween France and Italy, reached in December, 1900. Under this 
it was provided that “if a modification of the political or territorial 
status of Morocco should result from French action in “safeguard- 
ing the rights” which are “‘the result for her of the proximity of 
her territory with that Empire, then Italy would reserve to herself, 
as a measure of reciprocity, the right eventually to develop her 
influence with regard to Tripolitania-Cyrenaica.”17 In plainer 
language, Italy agreed to let France steal Morocco, on condition 
that she in return might steal Tripoli. France was thus squared; 
and, as we have seen, she began her action in Morocco a few 
years later, after squaring England. Italy, however, still held 
her hand. Perhaps she was waiting till she had also squared 
Russia. This was done by the agreement of Racconigi in 1909, 
the fifth article of which runs: “Italy and Russia engage them- 
selves to regard with benevolence, the one Russia’s interest in the 
question of the Straits, the other Italian interests in Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica.” 18 This Racconigi agreement, was received with 
some enthusiasm by the other Powers of the Entente. But the 
enthusiasm was not unmixed with perplexities. Thus we are told 
by the Rusisan Ambassador in London: ‘‘Hardinge has stated to 
me that he shares the opinion of a part of the European Press 
concerning the strange position which Italy has assumed in respect 
to the grouping of the Powers. Chiefly, in the event of com- 
plications in the Near East, Italy would either have to be untrue 
to her ally, or act counter to her own national interests.” 7° The 
dilemma, as we shall see, did in fact present itself, precisely in 
this way, in 1912-13, after the outbreak of the Balkan wars. It 
then appeared that, for that occasion only, Italy preferred her 
old ally Austria to her new one France. She made up for that, 
however, by inclining to the new ally, and deserting the old one, 
in 1915. So there is “compensation” everywhere. 

By the conclusion of the Racconigi agreement Italy had secured 
for her annexation of Tripoli the consent of Russia, in addition 
to that of France and of her partners in the Triple Alliance; she 
had, it would seem, also secured the consent of England. At any 
rate, Signor Giolitti speaks of the “agreement with France and 
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England which recognized our primary interest in Libya as a com- 
pensation for our disinterestedness in Morocco and in Egypt.” °° 
Everything was thus prepared, so far as the Great Powers were 
concerned; and Signor Giolitti, on assuming office in 1911, de- 
cided to take the long-anticipated step. ‘“Many,” he says, “won- 
dered why the Government had come to this decision,” and he is 
careful to explain what had really determined him. The reasons 
he gives are, first, the fact that while now “Western Africa, from 
Tunis to Morocco, was under the protection of European ad- 
ministration, Libya was very much behind the times. Slave mar- 
kets were still held in Bengasi, and men and women taken by vio- 
lence in Central Africa were sold in those markets: infamies which 
it was impossible to tolerate at the very gates of Europe.” Signor 
Giolitti, perhaps, will hardly expect us to infer that it was the 
observation of these infamies which had determined Italian policy 
from 1871 onward. There were, at any rate, other considerations 
to be taken into account. Prestige, for instance, and “national 
dignity.”” Then, the Young Turks had come to power and excited 
the political and fanatical feelings of the Mussulmans against 
Italy. The Banco di Roma too had “established considerable in- 
terests in Cyrenaica and Tripoli which it was the duty of the 
Italian Government to safeguard.’’ The Banco di Roma had, in 
fact, for some years past been pursuing that policy of “peaceful 
penetration” by which territories are prepared for annexation, 
much as the boa-constrictor softens and molds his prey before 
swallowing it. But in this case the penetration appears, from the 
financial point of view, to have been a failure. Indeed, things had 
arrived at such a pitch that the bank, “‘seeing itself in serious dan- 
ger, had opened negotiations to cede all its interests to a group of 

20“Memoirs,” p. 250. Cf. a despatch of the Russian Foreign Minister, 
August, 1911 (cited Siebert, p. 158): “In the course of the conversation 
[with the Italian Ambassador at St. Petersburg] I learned that France and 
England, as well as Germany and Austria-Hungary, are not only informed of 
Italy’s intentions, but that they are not raising any objections to them.” 

See also Blunt’s “Diaries,” July 24, 1912: “The truth is, that Italy was 
allowed to invade Tripoli without our disapproval at the Foreign Office, as 
part of Grey’s policy of detaching Italy from the German alliance in favour 
of the Entente, which was gradually becoming a coalition. In this he suc- 
ceeded four years later.” 

No doubt Sir Edward desired to detach Italy. On the other hand the 
British, like the French, were perplexed, because they were great Moham- 
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Austro-German bankers.” 21 Lastly, but not least, Italian na- 
tionalists were thirsting for the fray. They were, in Mr. McCul- 
lagh’s words, “jingoes of an extreme and candid type. They be- 
lieve in war for war’s sake. They believe that the shedding of 
blood makes a nation virile, unifies it, intensifies the patriotism of 
the individual. Their motto is: ‘If you feel decadent, go out 
and murder somebody.’”’ 22. The expression of this mood is un- 
usually frank in modern Italy; but the mood itself is one of the 
components of all jingoism, and even the blood-bath from which 
Europe has just emerged does not seem to have made it ashamed. 


§ 2. THE LAUNCHING OF THE ENTERPRISE 


Such, then, were the reasons which determined Signor Giolitti 
to launch the long-delayed enterprise, in the autumn of the year 
1911. The way, as we have seen, was well prepared with the 
States of the Entente. They had agreed to support Italy in her 
seizure of this piece of loot in return for her consent to their 
arrangements about Egypt, Morocco, and the Straits. They were 
bound in “honor” to support her, and on the whole they lived up 
to their duty. Thus, as early as the end of July, Sir Edward 
Grey promised that England would give “her sympathetic sup- 
port”; which, however, would only be “of a moral nature.” He 
added “‘in a friendly and personal manner, that it was indispen- 
sable that any eventual action on our part should be justified by a 
flagrant violation of our rights, or by the evident demonstration 
of Turkey’s intention to put us in an inferior position in Tripoli 
with respect to other nations.” In particular he desired that we 
should “avoid any appearance that our action was determined by 
any desire on our part to obtain an economic position based on 
particular interests granted us by Turkey,” as that would make it 
difficult for him to maintain in Parliament the “sympathy 
and moral support” he intended to display. More simply, he 
wanted to secure that Italy should maintain the open door after 
she had taken Tripoli.1 Sir Edward thus laid down from the 
beginning the two conditions which would make it easy for him 
to support Italy before British opinion: first, the show of a good 
moral cause, secondly, consideration for British trading interests. 


-21Giolitti, pp. 253 seq. Cf. McCullagh, pp. 14 seq. 
22 McCullagh, p. 4. 1 Giolitti, p. 263. 
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Unfortunately, when the time came, some part of the British 
Press was hostile. But Signor Giolitti knew why. He “knew 
they were newspapers that were under German influence because 
they upheld the scheme, then supported by some English political 
groups, of an understanding with Germany.’’? The reader will 
observe that it is inconceivable to this statesman that any one 
could really have any moral objections to the course he was adopt- 
ing. ‘‘Pro-Germanism” is the only way in which he can account 
for this perverse attitude. The French Government, as was to be 
expected, after the agreements of 1900-02,° was equally favor- 
able to the Italian design. ‘“Delcassé told Tittoni that all wishes 
and sympathies were for Italy. This friendly attitude of the 
French Government was also mirrored by the Press, which, apart 
from the incident of the Manouba and of the Carthage, followed 
our movement with much interest and sympathy.” * (Russia was 
equally friendly, though preoccupied with the possible reactions of 
the war on the Balkan situation.° 

The Entente Powers, on the whole, came up well to their 
promises to sanction this piece of international brigandage. But 
with her nominal allies Italy seems to have had more difficulty. 
Signor Giolitti tells us that he did not inform them of his in- 
tentions before the end of September, being anxious “at one and 
the same time to spare them serious embarrassment and to assure 
ourselves against interference which, however well intentioned and 
friendly, would have complicated our situation.” He adds that 
when Aehrenthal was at last informed he expressed his anxiety 
about the probable repercussions in the Balkans, and begged Italy 
to “consider the grave responsibility it might incur.” But, says 
Signor Giolitti triumphantly: “It was too late; Austria was 
faced by a fait accompli.” ® It appears, however, that, in fact, 
Aehrenthal was not sorry to have Italy’s attention distracted from 
the Balkans. Conrad, on the other hand, wanted war with Italy 
and had to resign in December.* 

Germany was really anxious. She was in friendly relations 
with Turkey, and her Ambassador there maintained “that the oc- 
cupation of Tripoli would have as a result the immediate breaking 
out of a revolution in Turkey which would cause the fall of the 


oe p. 264. as above, p. 94. 
4 Giolitti, p. 265. . 
6 Giolitti, p. 266, 7 Brandenburg, p. 333. 
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Young Turks and consequent disorders directed against the Euro- 
pean colonies. We were assuming,” he insisted, “a very grave 
responsibility.”” The Kaiser advocated joint action with France 
to preserve peace in the Balkans and revived his old idea of a 
Continental combination against England. On the very day 
before hostilities broke out the German Foreign Minister en- 
deavored to prevent the war. But, says the Italian Minister, “all 
these attempts to arrest our action at the last moment confirmed 
me in my intention to allow no time to elapse between our final 
determination to act and such action itself.” ® 

For these motives, then, and with this preparation, the Italian 
Government determined to venture. The closest secrecy was 
maintained up to the moment of sending the ultimatum: “I came 
to an arrangement with San Giuliano that he was to remain at 
Fiuggi or Vallombrosa, on the pretext of taking his vacation, while 
I stayed at Cavour or Bardonnechia, so as to give the idea that 
nothing unusual was to be looked for. I remember that those 
newspapers most in favor of the Libyan enterprise reproved me 
caustically, for absenting myself from the capital and not keep- 
ing in close contact with the Foreign Minister and other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. These remarks pleased me very much, since 
they showed that my stratagem was working well, and would 
have the effect of dissipating the Turkish Government’s suspicions. 
The latter was, in fact, taken quite by surprise by our ultima- 
tum.” 7° That ultimatum was despatched on September 26, Ig1I, 
and, as Signor Giolitti explains, was ‘“‘couched in such a way as not 
to leave any possibility of evasion open, and so to avoid lengthy 
discussions which were to be avoided at any cost. This idea gov- 
erned the composition of every word of the document.” 1? It 
governed also that of a later and more famous ultimatum. 

In this document 1? the Italian Government set forth how they 
had long been representing to. the Porte that “the state of dis- 
order and neglect in which Tripoli and Cyrenaica are left by 
Turkey should come to an end.” This was “required by the 
general exigencies of civilization.” The situation had become, of 
late, extremely dangerous “on account of the agitation prevailing 
against Italian subjects which is very obviously fomented by of- 
ficers and other organs of the authorities.” The Turks had even 


8Ib., p. 334. 9 Giolitti, pp. 268-0. 10 Giolitti, p. 260. 
11 Jb., p. 276. 12 Text in Barclay, p. 109. 
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sent military reinforcements. The Italian Government therefore, 
“finding itself forced to consider the guardianship of its dignity 
and its interests, has decided to proceed to the military occupation 
of Tripoli and Cyrenaica.” In a later manifesto, published in 
“The Times,” 1° it was explained that “Italian nationals have been 
surrounded by a hostile atmosphere not in keeping with the good 
official relations existing between the two States.” A young girl 
had been abducted and married to a Mussulman. The Italian 
flag had been insulted more than once. The “genuine and benef- 
icent work of economic progress and of civilization” introduced 
by the Banco di Roma had been resisted. Italian subjects had 
been hindered from acquiring land. There had been assassina- 
tions. In fact the cup was full. The Turks replied +* that the 
efforts of the Italians had been plainly directed to political, not 
merely economic influence, and that what they were aiming at was 
not an equal but a privileged, indeed a monopolistic, position. 
All this face-making need not detain us, for we know that, for 
years past, Italy had been preparing the ground for the seizure 
of Tripoli, quite apart from grievances of any kind; and we know 
also that, in doing so, she was only following the example of her 
stronger and more experienced rivals. 

The course of the war we need not describe. It was waged 
with the usual ruthlessness—a ruthlessness, of course, denied by 
the country engaged and emphasized by citizens and correspond- 
ents of countries not involved. Nothing is more difficult to check 
than accounts of atrocities and nothing more certain than that 
they always occur.*° More convincing, perhaps, than any al- 
leged details is the following letter by Lord Roberts, who knew 
what war was, and who disclosed more than he intended: “That 
the means employed to reéstablish what I have called the equilib- 
rium of battle were severe is doubtless true, but in war it is usually 
the severest measures that are in the long run the most humane. 
No soldier will put credence in the reports that women and chil- 
dren were deliberatly killed by the Italians, but doubtless, in the act 
of clearing the hostile villages behind the Italian lines, many in- 
nocent people suffered with the guilty. Such things are un- 
fortunately inevitable in war.” *° 

18 Tb, p. 114, 14 Ib., p. 110. 

15 See McCullagh, and also a letter published by Wilfrid Blunt, Diaries, 


A\pp. to vol. ii. p. 452, in the edition of Martin Secker. 
16 Cited Barclay, p. 17 note, 
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§ 3. THE PoLicies or THE POWERS 


Our present interest, however, is not in the conduct of the war, 
but in its diplomatic accompaniments. We have seen that both 
Austria and Germany regarded with apprehension the Italian en- 
terprise, and indeed that the Germans did their best to stop it. 
As events proceeded the friction with Austria became acute. For 
Italy, unable to win a quick victory in Africa, in what soon became 
a guerilla war, was led to attempt pressure on the Turks by at- 
tacking them elsewhere. She had. promised not to carry her op- 
erations into the Adriatic nor into Albania, “knowing that the 
militarist element in Vienna would try to profit thereby.” Never- 
theless, an episode occurred in that region which “drew an ener- 
getic protest from Austria,” who complained of “a flagrant breach 
of our promise to localize the war in the Mediterranean” and 
“threatened serious consequences if such occurrences did not 
cease.” + Later, a cruiser squadron appeared at Beirut, and two 
Turkish war-ships were sunk; whereupon Austria sent a protest 
“accusing us of having bombarded an open city.” ? A little later, 
the Italian Government informed Berchtold (who had just suc- 
ceeded Aehrenthal) that she intended to occupy some of the Greek 
islands. Berchtold replied that this was contrary to Article 7 of 
the Treaty of the Triple Alliance, and a reference to the text seems 
to show that he was right. But, needless to say, his interpretation 
was denied by the Italians. Finally a compromise was reached, 
whereby Austria agreed to the occupation of the Dodecanese. 
The occupation was said to be temporary—a provision which, ac- 
cording to Signor Giolitti, “made it impossible for Austria to 
claim compensation.” It did not, however, make it impossible 
for Italy, during the peace negotiations, to claim sovereign rights 
to the islands. Whereupon the Turkish envoy remarked: “If 
you really want to keep those islands, do so; but do not ask for 
our consent, which we will never give. . . . The question of the 
islands does not exist for me.” * It existed, however, very much 
for the Italians, who were still in possession when the Great War 
broke out. Such are the amenities, and such the results, of di- 
plomacy and war.° 

1 Giolitti, pp. 282-3. ? Giolitti, p. 206. 

3 See above, p. 88. 4Giolitti, p. 324. 


5 Giolitti, p. 360, has an interesting passage on the islands. He says, among 
other things, that England “made it clearly understood that, even at the cost 
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These disputes with Austria might easily have been serious. 
Germany preserved a more friendly attitude, but thought the war 
should be ended on some terms short of the definite annexation of 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica. To this, however, the Italians, who, in 
order to avoid such embarrassments, had announced the annexa- 
tion at an early stage, opposed an obstinate refusal. 

The Powers of the Entente would have liked an earlier ending 
of the war. They had, indeed, given their assent to the annexa- 
tion; but still, awkward consequences were ensuing. For both 
England and France were great Mohammedan Powers, and their 
subjects were becoming restive. Thus we find M. Barrére, the 
French Ambassador at Rome, pointing out to his Russian col- 
league “that his Government was very much worried over the 
spirit prevailing among the Mohammedan subjects of France, and 
wanted the war to end as soon as possible.” ® Incidents of the 
war increased the friction. The Italians stopped French ships.* 
The French, so the Italians complained, took no adequate steps 
to prevent the transport of contraband of war through Tunis to 
Tripoli. Worse, when the Italians occupied the islands, it was 
feared, not without reason, that this would result in annexation 
—a circumstance which “would run directly counter to the in- 
terests of France in the Mediterranean.” ® Financial considera- 
tions also caused friction. “Italian public opinion accuses a 
French financial group of wishing to grant a considerable loan to 
Turkey to be guaranteed by the harbor tolls of Smyrna and 
Beirut. If this rumor should prove true it would be regarded as 
a violation of neutrality.” 1° In short, “the present war has 
greatly increased the feeling of national consciousness among the 
Italians, and, as they say, they do not intend to allow any foreign 
tutelage, ++ 

The reference just made to financial interests tempts us to cite 
also the following interesting little fact. In March, 1912, the 
Russian Ambassador at Rome writes to his Government as fol- 
lows: “As the French Ambassador here [in Rome] told me, the 
[French] Press is under the control of the French insurance com- 
panies, who have invested nearly 300 millions in life insurance 
of war, she would not permit any of the 7“gean islands to remain in the pos- 
session of a Great Power. In this England had the support of France.” 

6 Siebert, p. 171. 7 Giolitti, p. 201, 

8 Siebert, p. 172. ®Tb., and also p. 184. 

10Tb., p. 173. 11Tb., p. 166. 
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here and fear the loss they would suffer if a State monopoly for life 
insurance should be introduced into Italy. . . . The German Am- 
bassador very skilfully takes advantage of the mistakes made by 
the rivals of his country and has commissioned the German jour- 
nalist Mihling to influence the German Press in favor of Italy.” 1? 
This kind of complication, no doubt, created, in French public opin- 
ion, a certain measure of distrust or hostility. But it should be 
consoling to those who fought the war for democracy to know how 
firmly M. Poincaré dealt with such manifestations: “Neither 
Government,” he informed the Russian Ambassador, “had al- 
lowed itself to be influenced by public opinion.” 1* The position, 
nevertheless, was rather difficult, and the French Government was 
anxious for an early conclusion of the war. 

So was the British; for in the British Empire, too, the Moham- 
medans were becoming restive. Further, British opinion was dis- 
turbed by the horrors of the war.‘ And apart from this, the 
general political situation was causing anxiety; for the growing 
friction between Italy and France might have the effect of driv- 
ing Italy back toward the Triple Alliance. “In England,” writes 
the Russian Foreign Minister, “they are beginning to be uneasy, 
as they fear there that in the event of disagreement between Italy 
and France, Italy will again become more closely associated with 
the Triple Alliance. In this case, Tripoli might, in Italian hands, 
become a convenient naval base of operations for the Triple Al- 
liance in the Mediterranean.” 1° The same anxiety was shown by 
Russia 1® and by France.17 

As early as October the Russians had proposed to Turkey an 
agreement whereby the latter should permit the passage of the 
Straits by Russian war-ships in return for a guarantee of Constan- 
tinople and the Balkans. But to this plan the French were cold 
and the British hostile. The Germans, who were also consulted, 
had divided counsels, and Austria was naturally reluctant. This 
project therefore came to nothing.’* But in the spring the Turks 
closed the Straits, in consequence of Italian attacks, and trade 
began to suffer. The question was then raised, had the Turks 
the right to exclude merchant ships? Signor Giolitti answers 


12Tb. Cf. Giolitti, p. 233. 13 Siebert, p. 181. 
14 Siebert, p. 164. 15Tb., p. 179. 
16 Ib., p. 180. 17Tb., p. 186. 


18 Brandenburg, p. 335. 
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this question categorically in the negative.*° But the point does 
not seem to have been so clear to other statesmen. M. Poin- 
caré, for instance, hints doubts.?° In any case, the Russians were 
not in a mood to rest their case on international law alone. “Pub- 
lic opinion,” their Ambassador said to Sir Edward Grey, “would 
not concern itself with the responsibility of Turkey or Italy, nor 
with any treaty rights, but would simply and unanimously de- 
mand that the Straits be reopened to Russian trade, and the Gov- 
ernment would certainly have to yield. I further said that, at 
the present moment, it was not so much the question of Right or 
Wrongs but we had to deal with facts, and that a further develop- 
ment of the disputed points might assume unexpected propor- 
tions.” 24. From this it would appear that the Russian Govern- 
ment ‘was indifferent to the question of legal right and proposed 
to act as her own interests might dictate. M. Poincaré, however, 
hinted that the position they were adopting might logically lead to 
the neutralization of the Straits. ‘‘We should not,” writes the 
Russian Ambassador, “in his opinion, lose sight of this fact, so 
as not to get into a conflict ourselves without own political inter- 
ests and aspirations.” 2? Whether that point would have finally 
determined the attitude of Russia does not appear, for the dif- 
ficulty was settled by Turkey’s yielding to her demands. 

It may be added that, although, from the point of view of the 
Straits, Russia may have desired a quick ending of the war, there 
was another consideration which worked in the opposite direc- 
tion. She was engaged, at the time, in discussions with Tur- 
key about her position in Persia, and she preferred that the war 
should continue until that question was adjusted; since in time of 
war Turkey would be compelled to be more accommodating than 
she might be in time of peace.?* In short, to use the words of 
Signor Giolitti: ‘When we thought it convenient to move the 
field of war from Libya to the A*gean, everywhere we turned we 
found British, German, Russian, French and even American, but 
never Turkish interests.’ 74 

All this is a natural result of the European anarchy, and it led 
to attempts on the part of the Powers to bring the war to a con- 
clusion. It was proposed that the States of the Entente should 

19 “Memoirs,” p. 300. 20 Siebert, p. 170. 
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23Tb., p. 331. 24 “Memoirs,” p. 350. 
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first agree upon what looked like reasonable terms, and then com- 
municate these to the Central Powers. It was, however, difficult 
to draft the formula. Both the Russians and the British ob- 
jected to the phrase proposed by the French, that “the Powers 
must, above all . . . confirm in writing their disinterestedness” ; 
for they were unwilling to exclude from the discussions the ques- 
tion of the Straits. And we find Sir Edward Grey referring to 
the promise he gave Russia in 1908,?> and saying that, while at 
that time the promise referred to the future, now “circumstances 
had changed, and that if the Russians wished to bring up the 
question he did not desire to rule it out.” 26 Similarly, Poincaré 
and M. Paul Cambon were now in favor of opening the Straits 
to the Russians, in order to reéstablish in the Mediterranean the 
“balance of power’’ disturbed by the Italian successes.27  Ulti- 
mately a formula of intervention was agreed upon between the 
three Powers. But then the belligerents objected: ‘Turkey be- 
cause she is afraid she will be ousted from the Balkans altogether ; 
Italy, because she evidently wishes alone to decide the fate of the 
islands occupied by her—an occupation which, by the way, is con- 
sidered inadmissible in London.” ?8 Thus the attempt to end the 
war, in this way, failed; and hostilities might have continued in- 
definitely, were it not that it became evident that the Turks would 
have to face a new war in the Balkans. That was precisely the 
contingency which the Austrians and the Germans had been fear- 
ing all along, but which, it would seem, the Italians contemplated 
with a certain satisfaction.2® The Turks were driven to make 
peace in order to meet the new enemy, and they accepted the Italian 
sovereignty over Tripoli and Cyrenaica. The partition of the 
Turkish Empire, so far as North Africa was concerned, was 
now complete; England, France, and Italy, all signatories of the 
treaties guaranteeing that Empire, being the beneficiaries. And 
Europe turned to deal with the last crisis before the one which 
ended in the Great War. 

Signor Giolitti discusses and rejects the view that the war for 
Tripoli *° necessarily precipitated that catastrophe; and, no doubt, 
it is always conceivable in history that something might have hap- 
pened otherwise than it did. But taking a common-sense view 
of causation, it was the war for Tripoli that encouraged the Bal- 


25 See above, pp. 66. 26 Siebert, pp. 186, 190. 27Tb., p. 184. 
28Tb., p. 191. 29 Giolitti, p. 341. 30Tb., p. 351. 
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kan States to rise and throw off Turkish rule, and it was the Bal- 
kan wars that led directly to the Great War. That will emerge 
clearly from our later chapters. Meantime, since our interest is 
in the European anarchy, we may briefly sum up this example of 
it. The five Great Powers of Europe, having all of them solemnly 
affirmed, in public treaties, the integrity and independence of the 
Turkish Empire, agree with Italy in a series of secret agreements, 
that as far as they are concerned she may take Tripoli. In the 
course of the war the Russian Government, annoyed by the clos- 
ure of the Straits, announces that, treaties or no treaties, it will 
insist on their being opened; and the fact that the opening was in 
fact arranged without an act of war does not do away with the 
significance of this action. The Governments which have given 
Italy carte blanche fulfil their promise by standing aloof while 
she carries out her piece of brigandage. But they are embar- 
rassed by the repercussion of events in the Mohammedan world, 
and, at any rate in the case of England, by a public opinion which, 
in its simple way, is indignant at an outrage which it does not 
know to have been sanctioned by its own Government, and at 
atrocities which it does not choose to attribute to the very nature 
of war. Meantime, in France, another section of “public opinion” 
is working, for reasons of profit, against the policy of the French 
Government. And the war drags on, while the Governments 
debate, till it ends in the annexation to Italy of a tract of barren 
desert, of questionable value either for colonization, for trade, 
or for defense. It is thus that the business of nations is con- 
ducted, and thus that it will continue to be conducted, unless and 
until public opinion becomes better informed and more intel- 
ligent through the supersession of animal passion by reason, knowl- 
edge, and humanity. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE BAGDAD RAILWAY 
§ 1. THr Eariier History oF THE ENTERPRISE 


AS we have frequently had occasion to observe in the course 
of this book, one of the principal objects of cupidity, and 
therefore of strife, to the Great Powers of Europe, was the vast 
primitive and unorganized Empire of Turkey. The French had 
cultural and military associations there dating from the Crusades, 
and their right, by tradition and treaty, to the protectorate of the 
Christians, gave them an excuse to intervene, whenever their in- 
terests or their pride might require it; the Russians were always 
looking to Constantinople and the Balkans; while the British and 
the Austrians were united in the determination to keep them out 
of both. These Powers were the original protagonists in that 
perpetual wrestling-match known to history as the Eastern Ques- 
tion; and the following passage gives a good summary of the 
situation as it existed for many years previous to 1870: 
“Astride across Europe and Asia the Ottoman Empire represented, 
for all the nations of the Old Continent, the cosmopolitan center 
where each had erected, by dint of patience and ingenuity, a for- 
tress of interests, influences, and special rights. Each fortress 
watched jealously to maintain its particular advantages in face 
of the enemy rival. If one of them obtained a concession or a 
new favor, immediately the commanders of the others were seen 
issuing from their walls, to claim from the Grand Turk conces- 
sions or favors which should maintain the existing balance of 
power or prestige. . . . France acted as protector of the Chris- 
tians; England, the vigilant guardian of the routes to India, 
maintained a political and economic position; Austria-Hungary 
mounted guard over the route to Salonica; Russia, protecting the 
Armenians and Slavs of the South of Europe, watched over the 
fate of the Orthodox. There was a general understanding among 
them all, tacit or express, that none should better its situation at 
231 
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the expense of the others.” 4 With the unification of Italy and of 
Germany new forces began to operate in the complex “balance.” 
Italy, almost from the beginning, became both the accomplice 
and the rival of Austria in maintaining the status quo in the Bal- 
kans. Germany, under Bismarck’s prudent and pacific control, 
claimed nothing in the peninsula for herself, but recommended its 
division into distinct spheres of influence for Russia and Austria. 
But, in little more than a decade after his retirement, Germany 
had produced, in the Middle East, yet another whirlpool, in the 
rapids which were sweeping Europe into war. 

The cause of this disturbance was a great economic enterprise 
which, in a world of reasonable humane and progressive men, 
would have met, on all sides, with enthusiastic cooperation ; being 
nothing less than the project of a railway across the Turkish Em- 
pire, linking the capitals of Europe with the Persian Gulf, unlock- 
ing, to the common benefit, the mineral and agricultural resources 
of that vast territory, substituting productive labor for stagnation 
and brigandage, and benefiting everybody alike by the energy, 
brains, and skill of the youngest competitor in the industry of 
the world. This is how such an enterprise must have been viewed 
by States, unarmed and therefore unsuspicious, uncovetous and 
therefore unaggressive, instructed and therefore not the easy prey 
of military, diplomatic, and financial adventurers. But the States 
of Europe were not, and are not, of this kind; and the germ of 
the Bagdad Railway, flung into the caldron of the armed anarchy, 
evoked the only specter that can emerge from that witches’ kettle, 
the fiery countenance of the spirit of war. 

It is interesting to note that the plan of a railway across Turkey 
to the Persian Gulf was, in the first place, British. It was con- 
ceived by a young officer as early as 1831, and twenty-five years 
later enthusiastically supported by Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. A concession was actually granted by 
the Sultan; but funds were not forthcoming and the scheme was 
abandoned. ‘The construction of the Suez Canal by a French en- 
gineer revived the plan, for it was felt that the new route to the 
East must be countered by another, under British control. But 
Beaconsfield’s purchase of the control of the Canal, in 1875, al- 
layed the anxiety and quashed the enterprise. In 1878, however, 
the idea came up again, in connection with Lord Salisbury’s 


1 Pierre Albin, “D’Agadir a Serajevo,” p. 81. 2 Farle, p. 176. 
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scheme of a “pacific penetration” of Turkey by England. But 
financial support was not forthcoming, and the advent of a Lib- 
eral Government dismissed the project once more into limbo. 
Ten years later the Sultan proposed the extension of a British rail- 
way (Haidar Pasha to Ismid) to Angora and ultimately to Bag- 
dad; and at the same time the British chairman of the Ottoman 
Debt Administration endeavored in vain to form an Anglo- 
American syndicate to construct a railway from Constantinople 
to Bagdad.* But these ideas also failed to materialize. The 
British had had their chance, and the scheme was to pass to other 
hands. In the same year, 1888, the German enterprise was 
floated. A German syndicate received a concession for a railway 
to Angora, and in 1903 the concession was extended to the Gulf. 
From that moment the scheme was involved in that whole net- 
work of intrigue, bluff, fears, and threats which is called interna- 
tional politics. 

An enterprise such as this has two aspects, distinguishable, 
though intimately connected. It is first economic; and there 
seems to be no reasonable doubt that this motive was the one which 
prompted the actual promoters in Germany. But, even from this 
point of view the scheme was bound to create opposition; for in 
proportion as it should succeed it must interfere, at one point or 
another, with existing interests and privileges. There were other 
railways in Turkey that might be affected; for instance, a British 
company running from Smyrna inland, which feared the effect on 
its profits of the development of other ports and objected to the 
grant of a kilometric guarantee, which it did not itself possess, 
to the new company by the Turkish Government.° There was a 
British navigation company on the Tigris, which had long had 
a practical monopoly of the river-transport and which would be 
seriously affected by railway competition. The directors, “in de- 
fence of their interests, wrapped themselves in the Union Jack, 
and called upon their Home Government for protection; they were 
patriotic to the last degree, and were determined that the custody 
of a privilege highly important to British commerce should never 
pass to Germany except over the dead bodies of the principal part- 
ners.’ ® Then there were British shipping companies afraid of a 
diminution in their freights to India if the new land route should 


8 See above, p. 67, and “Life,” ii, p. 306. = Earle, p. 31. 
5Ib., p. 189, and Hansard cxx, pp. 1358 seq. 6 Cited, Earle, p. 191. 
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be established. These pointed out, in accordance with the usual 
economic fallacy, that if the Turkish customs were raised to meet 
the subvention to the railway, the subsidy would in fact be paid to 
British importers. 

Not less agitated were the existing interests of Russia, and per- 
haps even more fantastic in their contentions. The new route, 
it was urged, would compete with the trans-Siberian; why, when 
the one went south to the Gulf and the other north to Vladivostok, 
it is not easy to perceive. But, worse, if Mesopotamia should 
become once more the granary of the world, what would become 
of the landlords of Russia and their exports of corn? If the 
oil of Mesopotamia were developed, what would happen to the oil 
of Russia? If Germany should penetrate Persia, what about 
Russian trade there? Similar considerations agitated the French. 
The railway would interfere with the sea route to India via Mar- 
seilles ; it might interfere with the export of silk to Lyons. How 
could one tell? 

Such conflicts of vested against prospective interests are the 
very substance of economic life, as it is conducted in the modern 
world. But then, in such conflicts, there are always progressive 
as well as obstructive forces, and the former, in the long run, are 
apt to win. What made the Bagdad enterprise a factor in the 
friction that leads to war were not economic but political consider- 
ations. What, said the Governments of the Entehte, are the Ger- 
mans really after? Economic development? Credat Judeus! 
Of course they want to steal something! Of course they want to 
attack somebody! For Governments judge the motives of other 
Governments by their own, and they are not likely to believe in a 
disinterestedness which they are aware that they do not possess 
themselves. 

What then were the Germans after? Unfortunately, no one 
could be sure. So far as the initiators of the project are con- 
cerned there is no evidence to make us doubt that their motives 
were economic gain and prestige. Germany had a population of 
sixty millions, a rapidly growing foreign trade, and therefore a 
continually increasing need of raw materials and new markets. 
Their colonial empire was small and still undeveloped, and their 
Navy, when the project was launched in 1888, non-existent. 
Their future, therefore, was precarious, so far as it depended on 
transport by sea. On the other hand, they were the greatest mili- 
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tary power on the Continent. They would be safer, therefore, in 
expanding upon land. If they could make and keep Turkey 
strong against Russian or British or French aggression, and 
strong under their own influence and patronage, they might de- 
velop, in security, enormous resources and markets, profiting 
themselves without interfering with the profits of others. There 
was nothing aggressive in such a scheme. But it was launched in 
a world that could not think or act except in terms of offense and 
defense, so that the effect of the enterprise on the balance of power 
was certain to become the predominant consideration. 

Now, beyond doubt, in this respect its potentialities were con- 
siderable. The railway would bring Germany to the frontiers of 
Persia, and thence, by ‘‘economic penetration,” to the frontiers of 
India. It would bring her to the Persian Gulf, so that she could 
threaten India by sea. It would bring her closer, if not actually 
close, to the Russian frontier in Armenia. Nor was that all. It 
would immensely increase the military strength of Turkey, for it 
would enable her, for the first time, to concentrate quickly at a 
given point the troops dispersed over her vast empire, to enforce 
the military service that was now so largely evaded, and to be- 
come, in alliance with Germany, a very important force in the 
event of that world war which all States were always expecting 
and always preparing for. Although, therefore, it does not seem 
to have been true that the railway was planned with a view to po- 
litical and military expansion, it clearly could be employed in that 
way; and German jingoes were not slow to emphasize this point. 
They showed how the line, via Damascus, south to Palestine, 
might be used to threaten Egypt, as, in fact, it was, in the Great 
War. They spoke of Turkey’s becoming, in the case of war with 
England, a center of Mohammedan propaganda against British 
rule in India. These possibilities, of course, were referred to as 
means of defense when England should attack Germany; for no 
State admits that it might itself be the aggressor. But they were 
none the less alarming to the English.? Such utterances of ir- 
responsible people throw, of course, no light upon the intention of 
the Bagdad Railway; but they indicate its possible uses; and in a 
world always preparing for war these possible uses became, much 
more than actual intentions, the determinants of policy. When 


7 See Rohrbach, “Bagdad-Bahn,” pp. 18 seq., ed. IQIT. Lord Ronaldshay 
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England had joined the group hostile to Germany, she began to 
regard her as the potential enemy. That is why the Bagdad 
Railway became an additional source of international friction, in- 
stead of the beneficent enterprise, appealing equally to all States, 
which it would have been in a sane and peaceable world. 


§ 2. THE ATTITUDE OF ENGLAND 


Such was the general position. We will now proceed to ex- 
amine more closely the particular policies of the various Powers; 
and first we will consider our own country. For it was British 
opposition to the scheme that was most pertinacious and most ef- 
fective. Not, indeed, at first; for, as we have seen? about the 
turn of the century, England was proposing an alliance with Ger- 
many. If that had been successful, we should, no doubt, have 
supported the railway with enthusiasm; and, in fact, during the 
earlier years, both our Governments and what passes for our public 
opinion were favorable. The German enterprise, we then 
thought, would block the Russian approach to the Gulf and to 
India. Thus, for example, Lord Salisbury is reported as saying 
in 1900: “We are not at all unfavorably impressed by the grant 
of the concessions in question to Germany. On the contrary, we 
welcome them, for in this way Germany comes into line with our 
own interests in the Persian Gulf.”’* The Germans, too, though 
with more hesitation, were willing, at that time, to codperate with 
the British. Eckardstein, for example, describes a discussion in 
the German Foreign Office, where it was agreed that the scheme 
must be carried through in conjunction with England.® 

But this favorable attitude of the British was reversed by their 
entente with France, followed by that with Russia. The change 
began to be evident in the course of the year 1903, when the Ger- 
mans obtained their concession for the continuation of the railway 
from Konia to Bagdad. The British Government seems at first 
to have been favorable to the scheme, and to the investment in it 
of British capital, subject to the condition that the control should 
be international. This meant equal shares for Germans, British, 
and French. In the words of Lord Cranborne, then Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the object of the Govern- 


1 See above, p. 61. 2 Ger. Docs., xvii, p. 373. Cf. Earle, p. 178. 
3 Eckardstein, ii, p. 177. 
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ment was “not to support a German railway but to turn a German 
railway into an international railway.” * But immediately a vio- 
lent opposition was organized in the Press. It was maintained 
that, although the holdings of Germany, Great Britain, and France 
were to be equal (25 per cent each), yet the remaining 25 per cent 
(10 per cent Swiss, 10 per cent Anatolian railway, and 5 per cent 
Austrian) would, in fact, be controlled by Germany, who would 
thus have in all a half share of the whole enterprise.° The outcry 
in the Press is somewhat mysterious, and it is possible that it was 
engineered, in part, by Russia, who was doing the same thing in 
France.* But interests and strategic fears also played their part. 
Thus, the British Smyrna-Aidin Company, as we have already 
noticed, feared the effects of the new enterprise upon their profits. 
They were represented in the Commons by Mr. Gibson Bowles, 
who informed the House that he “did not object to the railway, 
because all railways were good feeders of ships. But this was 
not a railway; it was a financial fraud and a political conspiracy— 
a fraud whereby English trade would suffer, and a conspiracy 
whereby the political interests of England would be threatened. 
It amounted to a military and commercial occupation by Germany 
of the whole of Asia Minor.” * 

The frankly interested patriotism of Mr. Gibson Bowles was 
supported by the fears of more important persons. British im- 
perialists had decided that our control of the Persian Gulf must 
not be threatened by any foreign Power. Thus Lord Lansdowne 
said, in 1903, that ‘‘we should regard the establishment of a naval 
base or of a fortified port in the Persian Gulf by any other Power 
as a very grave menace to British interests, and we should 
certainly resist it with all the means at our disposal.’’ He added, 
however: “I say that in no minatory spirit, because, so far as I 
am aware, no proposals are on foot for the establishment of a for- 
eign naval base in the Persian Gulf.” ® Ata later date Lord Cur- 
zon, even more emphatically, said that “he would not hesitate to 
indict as a traitor to his country any British Minister who should 
consent to a foreign Power establishing a station on the Persian 
Gulf.” But before 1903 Lord Curzon had already taken steps to 

4 Hansard, 1903, cxxvi, p. 120. 
5 “Fortnightly Review,” 1903, xxiii, p. 819. 
6 This suggestion is made by Sir Clinton Dawkins, as cited by von Gwinner 
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provide against that contingency and had established a “‘protecto- 
rate” over the Sheik of Koweit, which made it impossible for him 
to consent to the establishment of a foreign Power at the mouth of 
the Gulf without British approval; ° and it was Koweit which, ac- 
cording to the scheme then under consideration, was to be the 
terminal port of the railway. British interests, therefore, ap- 
peared to be duly safeguarded. Nevertheless, for reasons which 
have not been fully elucidated, Mr. Balfour suddenly changed his 
policy. On April 7 he had spoken in favor of British participa- 
tion; on April 23 he withdrew his support.*° From some re- 
marks of Lord Cranborne it would appear that it was the public 
agitation that had prevented the British Government from obtain- 
ing the terms they thought necessary. “We were not able,” he said, 
“to get the terms; and I go further and say that the outcry which 
was made in this matter—I think it a very ill-informed outcry— 
made it exceedingly difficult for us to get the terms we require.” ** 
The truth is probably contained in the following letter by Sir 
Clinton Dawkins, a British financier interested in the project, who 
wrote, in 1903: “The fact is, that this business has become in- 
volved more or less in politics here and has been sacrificed to the 
very violent and bitter feeling against Germany exhibited by the 
majority of newspapers and which is shared by a large number of 
people.” He adds: “This is a feeling which is not shared by 
the Government or reflected in official circles.” 1? 

Whatever may have been the cause of the Government’s with- 
drawal, their action, even from the point of view of British inter- 
ests, was very questionable. The best informed historian of these 
events describes it as a “colossal diplomatic blunder”; for, as he 
points out, the Entente between England and France which was 
concluded the following year would have given the control of the 
railway to those Powers acting jointly. They would have com- 
manded a majority in the Directorate,1? and so have been able to 
checkmate any attempts by Germany, had such been made, to con- 
vert the enterprise to her own purposes. “Sir Henry Babington 
Smith,” says Professor Earle, “assures the author that there was 

%Earle, p. 198. For the question of Koweit from 1899 to 1003, see Ger. 
Docs., xvii, pp. 465 seq. 

10 Farle, p. 185. 11 Hansard, 1903, cxxvi, p. 121. 

12 Cited in “Nineteenth Century,’ June, 1909, p. 1090. 
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nothing in the arrangement suggested by the Deutsche Bank which 
would have prevented eventual Franco-British domination of the 
line.” ** It seems difficult to resist the conclusion that, even on 
the narrowest view of British interests, a bad mistake was made. 
Still more was this the case if we take the standpoint of world 
peace and progress. For ten years more the Bagdad Railway was 
to add its quota of poison to the diplomatic cup, only to be settled, 
in the end, on terms less favorable to Great Britain than those re- 
jected in 1903. But the Government, on this occasion, seems to 
have been less to blame than what is called public opinion; that is, 
the combination of obstructive interests and ignorant jingoism 
which commonly passes for such in international affairs. 

From 1903 then, until the settlement of 1914, the railway was 
a continuing cause of international friction. The three Powers 
of the Entente steadily opposed it, at any rate till 1910, and even 
after that date, though, from then onward, the opposition was 
crumbling. Their principal weapon was the control by the Euro- 
pean Powers of the Turkish customs. This control was origi- 
nally set up, as in China, to secure revenue in payment of the for- 
eign debt. But it was used as a bargaining instrument between 
the Powers in pursuit of their own interests, without much refer- 
ence to those of Turkey. From the Turkish point of view there 
was no doubt about the benefits of the railway. But the condition 
of its construction was a “kilometric guarantee,” that is, the pay- 
ment by Turkey of a fixed sum per kilometer constructed. This 
money could most conveniently be found by raising the customs ; 
and they could not be raised above the 8 per cent fixed by the 
treaties without the consent of the Powers. The Turkish Gov- 
ernment, in 1903, requested permission to raise them by 3 per cent. 
This was agreed to, but not until 1906 and “after prolonged and 
irritating negotiations’; and “even then the higher duties were 
assented to under a number of restrictions which rendered difficult 
the diversion of the increased revenue to the payment of railway 
guarantees ; elaborate regulations were incorporated in the treaties 
prescribing expensive reforms of the Government of Macedonia 
and costly readjustments in the Customs administration.” 15 Af- 

14 Farle, p. 188. For the newspaper agitation in England, cf. Ger. Docs., 
Xvii, p. 436. 
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ter the Turkish revolution of 1908 there was a further request 
for permission to raise the duties; but this was still resisted by 
Great Britain. By the end of 1909, indeed, Sir Edward was in- 
clined to give his assent; but he required not only political condi- 
tions, especially the control of the Gulf sector, but also that the 
“surplus shall not benefit the German enterprise,” i.e., shall not 
be used to finance the kilometric guarantee.®° He also said that 
the British Government could not give its consent “without cor- 
responding advantages to British merchants.” +7 The two other 
Powers of the Entente seem to have been less tenacious than Eng- 
land. At any rate, we find the British Ambassador in Constanti- 
nople complaining that “all the Powers with the exception of Eng- 
land were apparently willing to consent to the increase without 
setting up any condition regarding the Bagdad Railway.” *® But 
this was too pessimistic a view. The three Powers, in fact, con- 
tinued to act together on this issue. And even after the Potsdam 
agreement of 1910, whereby Russia formally withdrew her oppo- 
sition to the railway, she held herself free to support Britain in 
the matter of the Customs.!® British opposition was only with- 
drawn when she had made sure that the railway, in its last section 
to the Gulf, would not be under German control; and that was 
not until 1914. 


§ 3. THe GuLF SECTION 


The control of this section then was the keynote of British pol- 
icy. Yet as early as 1906 the Germans had shown themselves 
conciliatory on the point. Our authority here is Lord Haldane. 
At the end of 1907, he tells us, the Kaiser was at Windsor. He 
there met Lord Haldane and had a conversation with him on the 
subject of the railway. He was sorry, he said, that there was so 
much friction, but he did not know what we wanted as a basis of 
cooperation. Lord Haldane said that he could not answer for the 
Foreign Office, but that, speaking for the War Office, the one thing 
we wanted was “‘a gate to protect India from troops coming down 
the new railway”; and by “gate,” he explained, he meant “‘the con- 
trol of that section which would come near the Persian Gulf.” “I 


16 Siebert, pp. 502, 514. 17Tb., p. 522, 1910. 
18Tb., p. 504, November, 1909. 
19 Siebert, pp. 544, 561. Cf. below, p. 247. 1“Before the War,” p. 48. 
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will give you the gate,” the Kaiser replied. He proposed that that 
section of the line should be Anglo-German, and the terminal har- 
bor British, subject to the condition that it should always be open 
to peaceful transit. Lord Haldane warmly recommended this 
plan to Sir Edward Grey. The latter was favorably disposed, 
but he had agreed with the French and Russians that he would 
make no arrangement with the Germans without their participa- 
tion.* To that the Germans would not assent; and their reasons 
are interesting. ‘We should have found ourselves,” they said, 
“round the table alone, in face of three Powers not friendly to us, 
and bound together among themselves.” * Was the German atti- 
tude unreasonable? Not more so, I venture to think, than that of 
any other Power would have been, under similar circumstances. 
Germany had just emerged defeated from the Conference of Al- 
geciras, and was naturally reluctant to repeat the experience. On 
the other hand, Sir Edward’s unwillingness to deal with her, apart 
from the other Powers of the Entente, was strictly honorable, for 
he had pledged himself to that course. Another proof, if any 
were needed, that under the system of alliances and counter- 
alliances no harmony or peace was possible for Europe. 

The next step we hear of is an idea, supported by Mr. Churchill, 
of a separate concession, to be granted by the Turks to England, 
for a railway from Bagdad to Koweit.° But the Turkish Gov- 
ernment replied that the concession had already been given to the 
German company. They were, however, prepared to give, to 
England and to France, equal control with Germany over that 
section. But this does not seem to have satisfied the British, and 
we find their Ambassador in Constantinople writing: “We have 
always demanded the control and construction of the line south of 
Bagdad and cannot content ourselves with less.’’® Yet, at the 
same time, we find anxiety on the part of the Russians and French, 
lest the British he doing a separate deal with Germany.‘ These 
fears were groundless, for in April, 1910, we learn: ‘‘The op- 
position of the London Cabinet and the renewal of its claims upon 
the Bagdad-Basra section has again brought the entire matter to 
a standstill, to the marked displeasure of Germany and Turkey.” § 


2 Cf., von Schoen, p. 62. 3 Siebert, p. 536. 
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Nevertheless, a certain change seems to have taken place in the 
British attitude; for in this same month of April we are informed 
that “the British Government no longer deems it possible to bring 
the entire Bagdad-Basra line into its own possession, and is ready 
to share it with Germany ; demanding, however, predominance for 
itself both in the question of construction and exploitation.” ° 
What led, perhaps, to this more conciliatory attitude was the sus- 
picion that the Germans might raise the money, without recourse to 
the Customs, out of other Turkish revenues.’? 

Nevertheless, in July, 1910, we find the British Government 
once more making to the Turks the proposal for a railway from 
Bagdad to Basra under exclusive British control, and stating that, 
unless this should be favorably considered, Britain would not agree 
to the customs increase.14 The Turks, no doubt for the reasons 
given above, declined. Whereupon Sir Edward Grey proposed a 
British share in the proposed section of at least 55 per cent. In 
July the Turkish Minister submitted two counter-propositions : 
either the internationalization of the section, or its construction by 
the Ottoman Government. Nothing seems to have come of these 
proposals; and in 1911 the Turks produced a scheme whereby the 
Turkish Government should have a 4o per cent share, and the 
German, French, and British 20 per cent each. But this was 
refused by Sir Edward Grey, presumably because the Turkish 40 
per cent would really be controlled by the Germans.'2 It was not 
till 1914 that an agreement was reached between all the parties, 
whereby the terminus of the railway was to be Basra, unless and 
until the British should consent to its prolongation to Koweit. 
This arrangement gave the British a veto on the prolongation of 
the railway to the Gulf. At the same time it assured to the Brit- 
ish company the monopoly of navigation on the Shat-el-Arab, 
Tigris, and Euphrates. It should be added that two British 
representatives were added to the directorate of the railway to see 
that the principle of equal rates for all countries was fairly carried 
out. The agreement was initialed, but not signed, when the war 
broke out.1? Thus, at length, was British opposition overcome in 

othe t Gt, pesto! 10 Tb., pp. 518, 519, but cf. p. 522. 
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this long tug-of-war; of war literally, as well as metaphorically, 
for war was in the offing all the time. 


§ 4. Russtan Poxicy 


What, meantime, had been the attitude of the other Powers of 
the Entente? 

Russia, as we have already noted, was opposed from the out- 
set to the scheme. There were, first, the economic objections to 
which we have referred. On that subject a remark of the Kaiser’s 
seems to be pertinent. It is, he said, “the old Russian system, to 
oppose and if possible stop every economic development which she 
cannot fully and exclusively control. Given the economic back- 
wardness and inertia of the Russians, that leads, in all the neigh- 
boring countries, to conscious stagnation. It is the same on the 
Lower Danube. The policy of the Russians is intelligible from 
their point of view, and with their inner structure; whereas that of 
England toward the Bagdad Railway is foolish even from the 
English point of view.” + But in the case of Russia, as in that 
of England, it was political considerations that were predominant. 
They wanted to exclude all foreign Powers. They suggested, 
therefore, that Turkey should build, if at all, solely out of her own 
funds, and promised, in that case, to ask for no concessions them- 
selves. The Porte replied that the concession to the Germans was 
granted and could not be withdrawn; whereupon Russia remarked 
that the existing tranquillity in the Balkans was due to her efforts, 
and that, if she were to disinterest herself in the matter, Turkey 
would experience the consequences. On this the German Am- 
bassador observes, not without reason, that it meant condemning 
Turkey to economic collapse, a result desired by Russia in pursuit 
of her own purpose of swallowing up, one day, the Turkish Em- 
pire? That was in 1900. Next year the Russians protested 
against the proposed direction of the railway across Northern 
Armenia to Mosul. Such a line, they said, would be a strategic 
menace to the Caucasus; and they threatened to collect from Tur- 
key the arrears of an indemnity due under the Treaty of Berlin 
unless that route were abandoned.? The Turks submitted to this 
pressure, and it was arranged that the line should be carried across 
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Central Anatolia to Konia, and the Cilician Gates. But still the 
Russians were uneasy ; and in December, 1901, Count Witte stated 
categorically that he considered the construction of the railway by 
any other Power than Russia as a menace to the imperial interests 
of the Czar.* Later, in 1903, we find Russia applying for a 
counter-concession to the Gulf by Lake Van and the Tigris.° 
This, too, the Turks refused. 

These Russian fears were treated, at first, with scant respect by 
the British. We had not yet made the Entente, and the traditional 
suspicion of Russia was still in the ascendant. But that was al- 
tered ina year or two. The British became the leading opponents 
of the scheme, and were supported by Russia as well as by France. 
Yet already, as early as 1907, when the Entente with England 
was well under way, Russia was weakening about the railway. 
We have, in evidence of this, an interesting account of a meet- 
ing of the Russian Ministerial Council in February, 1907.6 The 
Ministers expressed themselves as opposed to the enterprise, on 
strategic as well as economic grounds; but also they saw no chance 
of being able, for any length of time, to stop it. They therefore 
inclined to the policy of seeking “compensations”? from Germany. 
Unfortunately, “the Bagdad Railway is so injurious to Russian in- 
terests that we can scarcely hope to receive compensations of real 
importance to us. Hence we must content ourselves with paralyz- 
ing, as far as possible, its harm.’’ The Russian demands should 
be: 

(1) Germany to guarantee “that no branch-lines be built in the 
direction of the Persian frontier, as, for instance, Khanekin,”’ the 
fear being that German and British trade might compete with 
Russian in North Persia. 

(2) That Turkey should build no railways in the north (i.e., 
toward the Caucasus frontier) without Russian consent. 

(3) The treaty of 1900 with Turkey, giving Russia a monop- 
oly of railway development in Northern Anatolia and Armenia, 
must be extended in the Russian interest.? 

This reluctant determination of the Russian Government to 
come to terms with Germany was, very likely, due to her knowl- 
edge of the German willingness to come to terms with England. 
But the proposed Anglo-German agreement, as we saw, fell 
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through, because Sir Edward Grey insisted on associating France 
and Russia with the negotiations. This result was very welcome 
to the Russians, and determined them not to proceed with their 
own idea of making a separate arrangement with Germany. But 
a similar situation arises again in 1909. Once more the Ger- 
mans are suggesting British control of the Gulf. section. 
Once more Sir Edward Grey has said that France and Rus- 
sia must participate in the discussions. “The necessity,” he 
says, “of inviting Russia and France to participate renders it dif- 
ficult for the British Government to take part in the building of 
the railway.” ® The Russians, none the less, were still afraid that 
he might go back upon them. “It is not clearly discernible,” 
writes Isvolski, “whether England is. not attempting to evade her 
former promise that all four Powers must negotiate together.” ® 
But this doubt, he seems to admit, was unfounded. Still, as the 
Russian Ambassador at Constantinople writes, “in any case we 
must reckon with the possibility of England and Germany effect- 
ing an understanding on this question with comparative ease.” 7° 
In the end, Russia approached Germany and made the separate 
arrangement known as the Potsdam Agreement (November, 
1910). Whether or no this was a breach of the understanding 
that none of the three Powers should do a deal with Germany with- 
out consulting the others, may be left undecided. Apparently both 
Sir Edward Grey and M. Pichon knew that negotiations were go- 
ing on; 7? but apparently also neither was made aware of their 
scope until they were concluded; and the Potsdam Agreement 
created dismay in the other Powers of the Entente. 


§5. THE PotspAmM AGREEMENT 


So far as the Bagdad Railway was concerned, the provisions of 
the Agreement were as follows: 

(1) Germany recognized the Russian sphere of interests in 
Northern Persia, and undertook not to seek concessions for rail- 
ways, roads, telegraphs, or other means of communication in that 
region. 

(2) Germany agreed that Russia should obtain from Persia 
the concession for a railway from Teheran to Khanekin on the 


8 Siebert, p. 502. 9Ib., p. 504. 10 Ib., p. 507. 
11 Earle, p. 243; Hansard, 1911, xxi, pp. 82 and 243. 
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Persian frontier, which place was to be lirked up to the Bagdad 
Railway at Sadijeh. 

(3) In return Russia promised to abandon her opposition to 
the Bagdad Railway.! 

It will be observed that, so far as the branch to Khanekin is 
concerned, this agreement represents a complete change of view 
from that adopted in 1907.2, Then the object was to prevent the 
construction of the line from Teheran to Khanekin, and thence to 
the Bagdad Railway; now that line is to be constructed by Rus- 
sia. The reason is that Russia has now made up her mind that 
she could not exclude Germany from Persia, and had better, there- 
fore, admit her on Russia’s own terms. 

As we have said, the agreement, when it became known, or 
known in part, created something like consternation in England, 
and, to a less extent, in France. What distressed Sir Edward 
Grey, as might be inferred from his whole policy, was the possible 
strategic menace to India. In the first place, had the Russians, he 
asked, given their consent to the extension of the railway right 
down to the Gulf? If so, England’s bargaining position about 
that section would be much weakened. In the second place, the 
Bagdad Railway was now to be connected with North Persia. 
Under whose control? ‘He deems it extremely important that, 
should we connect Khanekin with a point in Northern Persia, 
whatever Germany’s participation may be, the control and man- 
agement of this branch-line in our Persian sphere of interest should 
remain solely in Russian hands, to the exclusion of every kind 
of German interference.” Sir Edward gave a reason for this. 
He said: ‘We must not forget the Pan-Islamic movement. Per- 
sia is Mohammedan, as is Afghanistan; and since both Russia and 
England possess numerous Mohammedan subjects, a Turkish 
army commanded by German officers, controlling a railway which 
is under German influence, would be a permanent danger, the im- 
portance of which must not be underrated.” * Finally Sir Edward 
hopes that Russia has preserved her freedom not to consent to the 
increase of the Turkish customs. Otherwise, this weapon, so 
important for England, might be blunted. 


1A German draft is given in “Die Kriegsschuldfrage,’ March, 1924, p. 62. 
The final treaty, of August, 1911, is given, ib., p. 63. Cf. Brandenburg, p. 
314; Shuster, p. 226; Earle, p. 239; “Livre Noir,” ii, p. 334. 

2See above, p. 244. 8 Siebert, p. 538, January 1911. 
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These two points then, the extension of the railway to the Gulf, 
and the branch-line between Khanekin and Teheran, were the 
ones on which British anxiety turned. With regard to the first, 
the Russians replied that the term “Bagdad Railway” in their 
agreement meant only the railway as far as Bagdad. Also, that 
they still retained the right to resist the increase of the customs. 
On that head, therefore, they were in a position to reassure the 
British.* But the difficulty of the Khanekin-Teheran branch re- 
mained. By the Potsdam agreement the concession for this line 
was reserved for Russia, but would be transferred to Germany 
if the line were not built within a certain time.» The question 
was, could Russia raise the capital? She sounded the British 
Government, but was informed that it could not itself guarantee a 
loan, and that a guarantee would be necessary from Russia; ® 
and this the Russians could not give. In an interesting despatch 
of June, 1911, the Russian Ambassador in London tells us that 
“the Anglo-Russian convention does not afford any basis upon 
which an English protest against German control of the said line 
might be raised.” Nevertheless he strongly urges his Government 
not to permit such control: “Should the German control come 
into effect, our convention with England would be shaken and its 
political effect would be called into question. A railway line 
under German control would give this Power first-rate political 
influence in Persia; therefore England would also have to reckon 
with Germany at Teheran, and this would involve negotiations 
which it is believed here would be most welcome to Germany. It is 
evident that the whole situation would be changed, to the detriment 
of our interests and of our position in Persia. This refers to the 
exercise of the financial control on the part of Germany. The 
consequences just explained would all the more be bound to set in, 
if we gave up the construction of the railway. Such a renuncia- 
tion would—this must not be doubted—give the coup de grace to 
the Anglo-Russian policy in Persia, and an Anglo-German com- 
bination would supplant the Anglo-Russian convention of 1907.” 7 
This passage is interesting in illustration of the kind of confidence 
the Powers really have in one another under the conditions of the 
international anarchy. We have already seen the British fearing 


4Ib., p. 537. fae Bae E 
5 See Brandenburg, p. 314, and the text in “Die Kriegsschuldfrage. 
6 Ib., p. 555. 7 Siebert, p. 574. 
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a Russo-German approximation. We now see the Russians fear- 
ing an Anglo-German one. So true is it that there is not and can- 
not be any real mutual confidence in these combinations of robber 
Powers. Sir Edward Grey, indeed, seems to have been so much 
disturbed by the Potsdam agreement and its results that he was 
thinking of resigning. On. February 9 the Russian Ambassador 
in London writes that “great efforts were necessary to dissuade 
him from his original intention of tendering his resignation and 
withdrawing from public life. Our attitude in the railway ques- 
tion has shaken his inner conviction that Russia still possesses full 
liberty of action in her sphere of interest, and he believes that 
England should first have been asked in so important a matter. 
As he possesses no documents or which he could have supported 
himself officially, he regarded his resignation as the only way 
out.” § 

This passage seems to support the view that, while Sir Ed- 
ward may have known, and probably did know, of the fact that 
the Russians were negotiating with Germany, he did not know at 
the time what was being negotiated. It is not easy, from the 
documents at our disposal, to follow precisely the further negotia- 
tions with regard to this Khanekin branch. But it would seem, 
from a despatch of September, 1911, that the Russian Minister 
obtained assurances from the Germans that they would not ‘“‘con- 
struct any branch-lines of the Bagdad Railway in the territory in- 
cluded between it and the Russian and Persian boundary north 
of Khanekin, nor lend any support to any enterprise of that 
sort.””® This perhaps settled the question more or less to the 
satisfaction of England. At any rate, in published despatches, we 
hear no more of the point, nor of any further opposition by Rus- 
sia to the Bagdad Railway. The final settlement of the question, 
as we have seen, came in 1913-14; but it does not appear that 
any new concessions were then made to Russia. So far as she 
was concerned the Potsdam agreement was final. 


§ 6. FrRENcH PoLicy 


We will turn now to the French. They, as we have briefly 
noted, had an interest of a sentimental kind in Turkey, and espe- 
8 Siebert, p. 550, February, 1orI. ®Ib., p. 576. 
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cially in Palestine and in Syria, dating back to the Crusades. This 
fact cannot be ignored, because it is the kind of fact that influences 
some sections of public opinion. We will summarize the position 
in the words of Professor Earle:! ‘French nationals recalled 
with pride the role of France in the Crusades; they remembered 
that Palestine itself was once a Latin kingdom; they believed that 
Christians in the Levant looked to France as their protector, and 
that this protection had received formal recognition under the 
capitulations, negotiated by Francis I and extended by his succes- 
sors from Henry IV to Louis XV. They knew that the French 
language was the language not only of the educated classes in 
Turkey, but also, in Syria, of the traders, so that it could be said 
that a traveler in Syria might almost consider himself in a 
French dependency. They were proud of the fact that the term 
Frank was the symbol of Western civilization in the Near East. 
They were aware of the far-reaching educational work of French 
missionaries. France, to their mind, had done a great deal of 
Christian enlightenment in the Moslem stronghold, Turkey. Was 
the Government of the Republic to be backward in asserting the in- 
terests of France when Bourbons and Bonapartes had so ably 
paved the way for the extension of French civilisation in the Holy 
Land?” 

More important, however, than these considerations was the ac- 
tual situation of the Great Powers. France was hypnotized by 
her fear of Germany and her alliance with Russia; and her posi- 
tion, she felt, would be seriously weakened if German influence 
should be extended throughout Turkey, and Russian influence 
extruded. ‘Before long,” said a speaker in the Chamber, “the 
railway will make of Asia Minor a veritable German colony. It 
will tend to annihilate forever French influence. It is also an anti- 
Russian work par excellence.” * Again, even more sweepingly : 
“The power which the Bagdad Railway will give to all the Ger- 
mans of the Ottoman Empire will necessarily do harm to all the 
French of this same Ottoman Empire.’’* There, in a phrase, is 
the passion which creates and maintains armaments and wars. 
How, it may be asked, does the harm that might be done by Ger- 


1 Page 153. : f 
2“Journal Officiel,” March 20, 1902, p. 146, cited by Chéradame, p. 281. 
3 Chéradame, p. 208. 
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mans to French in Turkey compare with the harm actually done 
by them in France, as a result of the war created by precisely such 
sentiments as those quoted? These patriots were also exercised by 
fear that the French protectorate over the Christians might be 
weakened and were candid enough to avow openly that, in this 
connection, it was less the Christians they cared about than the po- 
litical prestige of France. ‘Her moral protectorate,’ we are told, 
“is the basis of her material influence.’ * The railway “implies a 
complete economic control over the Turkish dominions which must 
sooner or later lead to a political protectorate.”’ It will be a “con- 
stant menace to other Powers.” It will imply “a complete rupture 
in favor of Germany of the balance of world power.’ “For the 
last thirty years Germany has sought an outlet for her teeming 
populations and her expanding industries.” Terrible crime, in- 
deed! Only, it must be added, that by 1903 German emigration 
had ceased, so that there was no idea of exporting “‘teeming pop- 
ulations.” But the “expanding industries’? Well, so long and 
so far as nations believe that the trade of one is ruinous to the 
trade of another, so long will they continue to ruin both trade and 
civilization, by making wars to prevent one another from trading. 

This kind of opposition, sentimental and economic, to the new 
scheme, it was necessary to mention, because it is part of the 
causation of events. But there were other interests working in the 
opposite direction. French finance was anxious, from the first, 
to participate in what was likely to be a great source of revenue. 
There were, first, those who had investments in Turkey, and who 
foresaw that the value of their property was likely to be enor- 
mously enhanced by the railway: “It was estimated in 1903 that 
French investors controlled three-fifths, amounting to a billion and 
a half of francs, of the public obligations of the Imperial Ottoman 
Treasury. French promoters owned about 366 million francs in 
the securities of Turkish railroads, and over 162 million in various 
industrial and commercial enterprises in Asia Minor. French 
banks had approximately 176 million francs invested in their 
branches in the Near East. The total of all French investments 
in Turkey was more than two and a half billion francs. The 
French-controlled Imperial Ottoman Bank, the French-owned 
Smyrna-Cassaba Railway, and the French-administered Ot- 
toman Debt Council all favored the promotion of the Bag- 

4 Chéradame, p. 303. 
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dad Railway idea.” ® Another group of French railways, in 
Syria, would connect with the line to Aleppo.* These railways 
therefore were bound to profit by the German scheme. The Ot- 
toman Bank agreed, in 1899, to participate in the financing of the 
railway,’ and one of its officers became a Vice-President in 1903. 
The bank held its shares until the settlement of 1913, when they 
were repurchased by the Germans.® These facts are worth at- 
tending to, because it is sometimes assumed that “capitalistic” in- 
terests always make for war. They make, in fact, for war or 
peace, according to circumstances. In the present case, they were 
making for cooperation with Germany, and, so far, for peace. 

If French finance were thus favorable to the Bagdad Railway, 
the French Government was not, at first, opposed. M. Delcassé, 
later the creator of the Anglo-French Entente, supported it from 
1899 to 1902; so did M. Rouvier,® and the Chamber upheld them. 
But in October, 1903, the Government changed its attitude and 
ordered the Bourse to exclude the shares of the railway from its 
quotations. The motives of this change of policy are not alto- 
gether clear. Professor Earle tells us that it was “a consequence 
of a persistent clamour on the part of the French Press that the 
construction of the Bagdad Railway, which was popularly con- 
sidered a menace to French interests, should be obstructed by every 
effective method at the disposal of the Government.” 1° The 
popular clamor, no doubt, was instrumental. But two other facts 
must be remembered; first, the hostility of Russia,“ and the well 
authenticated fact that the Russian Embassy was in the habit of 
bribing the French Press; secondly, the attitude adopted, in the 
spring of 1903, by Great Britain,’® and the fact that the negotia- 
tions for the Entente were already proceeding.1* It seems likely 
that, at this time, the two Powers agreed to pursue in common a 
policy of opposition to the railway. 

At any rate, from 1903 onward until 1910, the three States 
of the Entente stood together against the railway. Then came 
the Potsdam agreement, as to which, at first, the French, like the 


5 Earle, p. 154. The Smyrna-Cassaba Railway here referred to connected, 
at Afiun-Karahissar, with the line from Constantinople to Konia, which was 
to be continued to Bagdad. 


He p. ae Hos ear p. 304. 
8 Farle, p. 248. % DD: r 
10Tb., p. 157. 11 Cf, Ger. Docs., xvii, pp. 446-7. 


12 See above, p. 237. 13 Ger. Docs., xvii, p. 452. 
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British, seem to have been much disturbed. The French Ambas- 
sador in London, we learn, was afraid, like Sir Edward Grey, 
that Russian consent might have been given to the building of the 
last section of the line to the Gulf, and he observed that “France 
and England would be quite isolated in future.” 14 He felt easier 
on being informed that he was under a misapprehension. But 
again: ‘‘Pichon,” we read, “is convinced that the admission of 
Germany into our [the Russian] sphere of influence [in Persia] 
—while France, for our sake, has retired from all activity in that 
country in the question of the foreign advisers—would call forth 
very vigorous attacks on his policy in France, and might be in- 
terpreted as separation, on our part, from the Triple Entente.” ?° 
We may, perhaps, conclude that M. Pichon, like Sir Edward 
Grey, though he may have known of the fact of the Russo-German 
negotiations,‘® was not informed of the actual direction they were 
taking. French opposition, however, was not as strong as Brit- 
ish, and probably was mainly due to the latter. For the Rus- 
sian Ambassador in London writes to Sazonoff in February, 1911: 
“France’s opposition was from the very beginning not very cate- 
gorical. Sir Edward Grey therefore finds that England is now 
far more isolated in this question than before.” 77 The truth is 
that France was looking for compensations. Even before the 
Potsdam agreement, the Young Turks were endeavoring to pro- 
pitiate her by concessions in Turkey. They favored the exten- 
sion of the Smyrna-Cassaba railway from Soma in Western 
Anatolia to Panderma on the Sea of Marmora, giving the “high- 
est kilometer guarantee ever granted a railway in the Ottoman Em- 
pire.’ They opened negotiations with the Ottoman Bank for the 
award to a French-owned company of a concession “for a com- 
prehensive system of railways in Northern Anatolia,’ and for 
“extensive concessions to the French-Syrian railways.” 18  Fi- 
nally, on the conclusion of the Anglo-German Agreement as to the 
section from Bagdad to the Gulf there was concluded. also, early 
in 1914, a secret Franco-German agreement which is made public 
for the first time, in summary, by Professor Earle.1® The details 
of this arrangement need not here concern us. The main points 
are that, for purposes of railway development, the French secured 


14 Siebert, p. 535. 15 Tb., p. 548. 
16 Farle, p. 243. 17 Ibi, p. 557. 
18Tb., pp. 245-6. 19 Tb., p. 248. 
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a sphere of influence for themselves in Northern Anatolia, and 
Syria, in return for a recognition of the German sphere in the 
regions traversed by the Bagdad Railway. They agreed also 
that “appropriate diplomatic and financial measures should be 
taken to bring about an increase in the revenues of the Ottoman 
Empire’; which means, presumably, that raising of the Custom 
duties which the Entente had been opposing since 1907. In re- 
turn, the Deutsche Bank agreed to purchase from the Ottoman 
Bank all the latter’s shares and debentures of the Bagdad Rail- 
way. 


§ 7. CONCLUSION 


These three agreements—the Potsdam, Anglo-German, and 
Franco-German—concluded this long and tangled business. 
Looking back upon it, the following reflections suggest themselves. 
First, the opposition of the British and of the Russians was mainly, 
if not exclusively, “strategic” in character. German penetration 
into Turkey was feared by the British on account of the security 
of India; by the Russians on account not so much of the security 
of Russia—they can have felt no fears as to that—as of the effect 
upon their prospects of absorbing Turkey themselves. The Brit- 
ish had had to choose whether Russia or Germany was the enemy 
most to be feared, and had decided, in 1907, that it was Germany. 
Whether their foresight was justified, for a near future, may be 
matter for discussion. For a far future, it certainly was not; be- 
cause, as events have shown, the whole situation was to be quickly 
transformed; and now, it would seem, we are back again on the 
old basis, with Russia as the potential foe. As to the French, they 
had less strategic concern in Turkey, but they fulfilled what they 
regarded as their obligations to their allies and what they thought 
likely to injure and thwart their principal enemy, Germany. 

On the other hand, the great economic interests of the future, 
as distinguished from the lesser vested ones of the past, were all 
in favor of the enterprise. This was most clearly the case in 
France; but, in the end, the same view prevailed also in Russia, 
when, by the Potsdam Agreement, they admitted the trade of Ger- 
many into their sphere of interest in Persia. Only in Great Brit- 
ain do the economic as well as the political interests seem to have 
maintained their opposition, and they achieved a short-sighted and 
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transient victory by securing the perpetuation of their monopoly 
of the traffic on the Shat-el-Arab. 

On the whole, then, we may conclude that the opposition to the 
Bagdad Railway was mainly political; and it has been interesting 
to note the mistrust constantly arising, between the Powers of the 
Entente, as to their mutual fidelity to this policy. But that was 
not all. There are clear indications that any attempt by one Power 
to come to terms with Germany was resented by the others, just 
because it might have led, if successful, toa new grouping. Thus, 
in 1909, when discussions of an informal kind were proceeding, 
between German and British representatives, as to the Gulf sec- 
tion of the Railway, and when Sir Edward Grey loyally told the 
other Governments what was going on, there was a flourish of 
alarm. “The English communications,” writes the Russian Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, “have made a painful impression on 
the Paris Cabinet.” ‘The French Ambassador [at Constanti- 
nople] is of the opinion that England is more and more concentrat- 
ing all her energies on the domination of the roads leading to 
India—the Persian Gulf and the Indian plains—and England ap- 
pears to be less and less interested in Constantinople and the Turk- 
ish problem proper. The London Cabinet has safeguarded itself by 
its conventions with Russia against an extension of Russian in- 
fluence in the Persian Gulf. The projected treaty with Germany 
completes England’s sovereignty in the Persian Gulf. England 
will then attempt to free herself in Egypt from the obligations to 
obtain Turkey’s sanction in certain political and financial matters, 
and once this is attained England will no longer take an active 
part in the other questions. But this cannot be desirable for 
France.”’ For, if England should come to an agreement with 
Germany, “the result would be two opposing groups: France and 
Russia would stand alone, which has to be prevented from a politi- 
cal point of view.’’ 1 At the same time Pichon, we are told, then 
French Foreign Minister, “is alarmed by the inner political strug- 
gle in England, which distracts the attention of the British Gov- 
ernment from questions of foreign policy. In view of the pres- 
ent situation in France, however, it is of the utmost importance 
that England continue to play her former leading part in European 
matters and act as a check on Germany. Should England recede 
to the background, bellicose intentions might once more arise in 

1 Siebert, pp. 510 seq., December 8, 19009. 
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Germany, which would be dangerous to France.” 2 We find 
here, quite definitely stated, the desire of France to keep England 
unreconciled with Germany in Turkey, in order to have her on 
the French side in the Franco-German conflict in Europe. The 
latter throws its shadow over the whole East, and makes of what 
should have been a purely economic enterprise a first-class political, 
and therefore military, issue. 

The Russians were no less mistrustful of an Anglo-German 
rapprochement, and for the same reason. Thus the Russian Am- 
bassador at Constantinople writes that “the possibility of an Anglo- 
German rapprochement is disadvantageous and harmful to France 
and Russia’;* and adds: “I myself go further, and reckon 
with the possibility of a Franco-German understanding respecting 
the Bagdad Railway, which, so far as French capital is concerned, 
already exists. . . . In that case we are threatened by disadvan- 
tageous isolation should we not by then have arrived at an under- 
standing with Germany and Turkey.’ * It was this fear, as we 
have seen, that led to the Potsdam Agreement, which in turn 
seemed, for a time, as though it might break up the Anglo- 
Russian Entente. 

It may, no doubt, be urged that the German menace was so 
great that these alarms and excursions were justified. But so 
far as the railway and the Persian Gulf is concerned, I find no 
evidence that either the interests involved, or the German Govy- 
ernment, regarded it as anything but an economic venture from 
which, of course, they hoped that Germany would profit, but from 
which also all other States would profit, too. The strategic ad- 
vantages that might accrue to Germany are of course obvious. 
But that is no proof that she intended to provoke a war in order 
to exploit them. Germany seems to have been as innocent as any 
Great Power can be in the European anarchy. But, in fact, none 
of them can be innocent; for they all live in a perpetual state of 
mutual fear and antagonism, expecting war, and therefore bound 
always to prepare for war. The moral of the whole episode is 
that economic enterprises of the greatest value to civilization may 
be arrested on account of political and strategic considerations 
arising from the anarchy of armed States. 

The issue, as we have seen, found a settlement by 1914, but af- 
ter so much friction that von Jagow was still waiting, when the 

2 Siebert, p. 512. 3Tb., p. 515, December, 1909. 4 Tb., p. 515. 
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war broke out, for an “appropriate moment”’ to publish the Anglo- 
German agreement, “when the danger of adverse criticism was no 
longer so acute.”* The settlement was a belated triumph of 
common sense over fear, ambition, and greed. But one such 
triumph was not enough to reverse the effect of years of friction 
and conflict. It is thus that its effect is summarized by M. Cam- 
bon, the French Ambassador in Berlin: “I do not think that the 
agreement will affect the great body of public opinion on both 
sides of the Vosges. It will not, unfortunately, change the tone 
of the French Press toward the Germans. . . . There is no doubt 
whatever that the majority, both of Germans and French, desire 
to live at peace; but there is a powerful minority in each country 
that dreams of nothing but battles and wars, either of conquest or 
revenge. That is the peril that is always with us; it is like living 
alongside a barrel of gunpowder which may explode on the slight- 
est provocation.” ° 


5 Von Jagow. Cited Earle, p. 268. 6 Cited Earle, p, 268. 


CHAPTER X 
PERSIA 
§ 2. PEACEFUL PENETRATION 


Se story of the Western Powers in Persia, during the years 

preceding the Great War, is but one variety of a common 
situation; a weak, incompetent State standing in the way of the 
development of one or more aggressive and predatory neighbors, 
and presenting thus at once an object of their rivalry, a temptation 
for their financiers, an opportunity for their diplomats and soldiers, 
and one contributory cause of the friction that was to eventuate 
in the World War. Persia lay in the line of expansion both of 
the British and the Russian Empires, and, in the normal course 
of events, it would be between these that it would become a bone 
of contention. So, in fact, it was beginning to be, about the 
time when our present inquiry begins. But that revolution in 
British policy which took form, first, in the Entente with France 
and then in that with Russia, though it did not terminate Anglo- 
Russian friction, subordinated it in a common antagonism to the 
new interloper, Germany. Germany entered upon the scene by 
the route of the Bagdad Railway which, as we have already seen, 
from 1903 onward, became a new and acute center of inflammation 
in the chronic fever of the world. It alarmed both the British 
and the Russians about their position in the East. True, if the 
British had succeeded in arranging that treaty of alliance with 
Germany which they were pressing for in the years 1898-1901, 
they would have welcomed German extension in the East as a 
counterweight to Russia. We have indeed already noticed that 
as early as the year 1885 Lord Randolph Churchill suggested a 
partition of Persia into British and German spheres of influence ; * 
proposing thus to adopt the same policy with Germany against 
Russia that was afterward adopted with Russia against Germany. 
For there are “laws” determining the policy of States, though they 


1 Above, page 38. 
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are based only on calculations, or miscalculations, of national in- 
terest, as conceived, or misconceived. 

The Anglo-Russian agreement was made in 1907. But, be- 
fore that, financial interests had been at work, and we hear, for 
example, of a concession given to an Englishman for the produc- 
tion, sale, and export of all the tobacco of Persia. The conces- 
sion, of course, was given by the Shah, and, equally of course, the 
profit was to go to him, not to his subjects. It appears that the 
capital of the proposed British corporation was £650,000, and that 
it expected to net an annual profit of £371,000. Not a bad per- 
centage on the capital! But then, there were the risks, and in this 
case they proved to be considerable. For the concessionaires had 
reckoned without the religion of the Persians, which forbade them 
to touch tobacco soiled by the hands of infidels. The tobacco ac- 
cordingly was boycotted, and the concession withdrawn, But in 
“compensation” for its withdrawal the Persian people were mulcted 
of half a million. This they borrowed from a British bank—the 
Imperial Bank of Persia—at 6 per cent. So that British inter- 
ests, on the whole, were pretty well paid for doing nothing, and 
paid, of course, by the Persian peasants.” 

There was also, as usual in these cases, loans to the Persian 
State, to be expended on the personal amusements of the Shah; 
and security for these was given in the form of control over Per- 
sian revenues. Thus Russia lent 22% million rubles in 1900, and 
10 million in 1902; and we read that, “having got his money, the 
Shah set off again on his travels this summer for another tour 
in Europe,” where he expended 6000 francs a day in hotel bills.? 
Already, by 1900, a French resident is writing that “from con- 
cession to concession Persia will soon be entirely in the hands of 
foreigners.” 

This kind of story is so familiar, all over the world, wherever 
the capital of industrial States sees an opportunity to make money 
out of the vices of native rulers and the taxation of, oppressed 
populations, that it is hardly worth while to dwell upon it at length. 
But perhaps the reader may be interested to know how it ap- 
peared to a Persian patriot. Here, therefore, is a passage from 
the writings of Sayyid Jamal ud Din, translated by Professor 
Browne: 4 


2 Browne, “Persian Revolution,” pp. 31 seq. 
8Ib., p. 104. * “Persian Revolution,” p. 17. 
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Verily the King’s purpose wavereth, his character is vitiated, his 
perceptions are failing and his heart is corrupt. . . . He hath sold 
to the foes of our faith the greater part of the Persian lands and 
the profits accruing therefrom, to wit, the mines, the ways leading 
thereunto, the roads connecting them with the frontier of the coun- 
try, the inns about to be built by the side of these extensive arteries 
of communication, which will ramify through all parts of the king- 
dom, and the gardens and fields surrounding them. Also the 
tobacco with the chief centres of its cultivation, the lands on which 
it is grown, and the dwellings of the custodians, carriers, and sellers 
wherever these are to be found. He has similarly disposed of the 
grapes used for making wine, and the shops, factories, and wine- 
presses appertaining to this trade throughout the whole of Persia; 
and so likewise soap, candles, and sugar, and the factories con- 
nected therewith. Lastly there is the bank. And what shall cause 
thee to understand what is the bank? It means the complete hand- 
ing over of the reins of government to the enemy of Islam, the en- 
slaving of the people to that enemy, the surrendering of them and 
of all dominions and authority into the hands of the foreign foe. 
In short, this criminal has offered the provinces of the Persian land 
to auction amongst the Powers, and is selling the realms of Islam 
and the abodes of Muhammad and his household (to whom be 
greeting and salutation) to foreigners. But by reason of the vile- 
ness of his nature and meanness of his understanding he sells them 
for a paltry sum, and at a wretched price. (Yea, thus it is when 
meanness and avarice are mingled with treason and folly!) ° 


§ 2. THE DIVISION OF PERSIA INTO SPHERES OF INTEREST 


The quaintness of an Oriental idiom may perhaps bring home 
to the reader, with a certain vividness, the real nature of the 
transactions by which the West has accomplished, all over the 
world, its policy of “peaceful penetration” as a prelude to political 
absorption. But our present subject is not that, though that is 
germane to it. We will pass on, therefore, to the act which was 
to determine the fate of the Middle East during the critical years 
which preceded the Great War. In 1907 Sir Edward Grey made 
the Anglo-Russian rapprochement. This agreement, as we know, 
constituted not a formal alliance, but the settlement of a number of 
outstanding questions. In other words, it decided that Britain and 
Russia, instead of quarreling about their differences, would ar- 


5 Cf, other articles from the Persian Press, ib., pp. 173 seq. 
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range them in a friendly way; a most sensible plan, were it not that 
it developed into a joint hostility to German purposes and policy. 
So far as Persia was concerned, the agreement begins plausibly 
enough: “The Governments of Great Britain and Russia, having 
mutually pledged themselves to respect the integrity and independ- 
ence of Persia, and sincerely desiring the preservation of order 
throughout that country and its peaceful development, as well as 
the permanent establishment of equal advantages for the trade and 
industry of all nations.’ What could be more satisfactory? 
Only, oddly enough, the method adopted to secure these admirable 
purposes was the division of Persia into three spheres of influence, 
one British, one Russian, and one intermediary and neutral. It 
would seem to us odd if that method had been adopted by France 
and Germany to secure the integrity and independence of Bel- 
gium. What, one wonders, would Belgium have said? And 
what England? The meaning of this division into spheres is ex- 
plained in later clauses of agreement. Great Britain and Russia 
respectively pledge themselves that neither will seek for itself, nor 
support in favor of its subjects, or of the subjects of third Powers, 
any concessions of a political or commercial nature—railways, 
banks, telegraphs, roads, transport, insurance, etc.—in the sphere 
of the other country: nor will oppose the grant of such conces- 
sions to that other. The effect of this is plain. Developments of 
transport vital for Persia are barred, unless either England chooses 
to introduce them in the southeast or Russia in the north. Why 
is this? The diplomatic correspondence now at our disposal gives 
the answer. What the two States are thinking of, primarily, is 
military transport. They are both afraid of some Power, and 
we know of which. The agreement is directed against German 
expansion eastward and northward. Sir Edward Grey is think- 
ing of the Indian frontier, and Russia of the Caucasus. 

The agreement thus subordinated the economic development of 
Persia to the military policies of her two powerful neighbors; and 
probably that is all that Sir Edward Grey intended it to do. For 
in the same year, 1907, the British Minister in Teheran issued to 
the Persian Government an explanatory commentary. The Brit- 
ish and Russian Governments, he said, are in perfect accord on 
two fundamental points : 

(1) That neither of them will interfere in the affairs of Per- 


1A map showing the spheres will be found in Shuster and in Browne. 
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Sia, unless injury is inflicted on the persons or property of their 
subjects. 

(2) That negotiations arising out of the Anglo-Persian agree- 
ment must not violate the integrity and independence of Persia. 
“Neither of the two Powers,” says the memorandum, “seeks any- 
thing from Persia, so that Persia can concentrate all her energies 
on the settlement of her internal affairs.” The object of the two 
Powers is not in any way to attack, but rather to insure forever, 
the independence of Persia. Especially they intend “not to al- 
low one another to intervene, on the pretext of safeguarding their 
interests.” This important document, curiously enough, was un- 
known to the British Foreign Office up to the year 1912. Still 
it exists, and it imposed a formal obligation on the Governments 
concerned. 

There is no reason to doubt that this document represents the 
real intentions of Sir Edward Grey. He did not want to parti- 
tion Persia, nor even to influence her domestic policy. His object 
was to keep out Germany. This was the impression of the Rus- 
sian Ambassador in London, who wrote, in August, 1910: ‘“Eng- 
land desires no more annexations ; she knows from experience how 
a Government may be forced to resort to such a measure. She 
does not wish to occupy Persia, because she is convinced that this 
cannot be done without a war. England is less interested in what 
happens in Persia than in preventing any other Power, except Eng- 
land and Russia, from playing any role there. This applies par- 
ticularly to Germany and Turkey—of course for political 
reasons.” 3 

These words, no doubt, express accurately Sir Edward’s wishes. 
But wishes, in these cases, do not count for much. Russia, as well 
as England, had a finger in the pie, and her finger was nearer and 
more active. The Russian Government may have intended to 
keep to the terms of the agreement. But, as we know in the case 
of the Balkans, and as we shall see in this case, Russian agents on 
the spot had the habit of acting independently of the wishes or 
orders of their Foreign Office. Moreover, such arrangements 
naturally lead to further encroachments; for the native Govern- 
ment is weak and recalcitrant, civil tumults ensue, “order” is en- 


2 See text in Shuster, p. xxix, and Browne, p. 190. Aa 
8 Siebert, p. 92. I have corrected the English translation, which is rather 


obscure as printed. 
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dangered, incidents, in a word, are always occurring to disturb 
the status quo, even though the intention of all parties may be 
to maintain it. The common sense of the situation was well ex- 
pressed in a cartoon of “Punch,” where the British lion and the 
Russian bear are represented as mauling between them an unhappy 
Persian cat. The lion is saying, “You can play with his head and 
I can play with his tail, and we can both stroke the small of his 
back”; while the cat moans, “I don’t remember having been con- 
sulted ‘about this.” 4 


§ 3. THE Powers, GERMANY, AND PERSIA 


The essential truth of this cartoon is shown by the whole subse- 
quent history, which we will now proceed to summarize. In the 
year 1906 the Persian Shah had been shot, a new Shah set up, and 
a representative body called the Medjlis created. But the new 
Shah proved to be a debauchee and a tool of the Russians. A 
conflict broke out between him and the Medjlis, in which he seems 
to have been supported not only by the Russians but by the Brit- 
ish. In June, 1908, the Medjlis was forcibly dissolved. The 
nationalists assembled at Tabriz and the Shah proceeded to besiege 
them. Thereupon the Russians sent troops to Tabriz to “restore 
order.” Nevertheless, and in spite of this intervention, the 
counter-revolution was defeated, the Shah was deposed, his son, 
a boy of twelve, appointed in his place, and a new Medjlis assem- 
bled. The Shah fled to Russia. That might have seemed to be 
the end of the business, and would have been so, presumably, had 
such events taken place in Europe. It was thus that Louis Phil- 
ippe, and later the Empress Eugénie, took refuge in England; and 
England did not endeavor to extract from France money for their 
support. In this case, however, Russia and England intervened 
to secure an agreement whereby the Persian Government should 
pay a pension to the ex-Shah, so long as he remained abroad and 
made no attempt to regain the throne. 

For the next two years the Persian Government was in the 
hands of the nationalists, intrenched in the Medjlis; and the his- 
tory of these years may be fairly described as a continuous con- 
flict between them and the two Powers who had them in their 
grip. For the “independence and integrity’’ guaranteed in the 

4 Browne, p. 74. Cf. Grey, i, p. 166. 4See British Blue Book, 1911, v. 103. 
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Anglo-Russian agreement turned out to have a singularly narrow 
application. There was almost nothing commonly done by sov- 
ereign States which the Persians found themselves permitted to 
do. Do they want to raisealoan? The tutelary Powers at once 
object to its being raised from any one but themselves, and, 
above all, from Germany. They consult together as to their line 
of action. The British propose that “a statement be drawn up 
of outstanding debts, and a declaration made to Persia that we 
intend to insist not only on the settlement of these claims, but also 
on that of all other advances made, should Persia persist in her 
intention to mortgage the revenues of the country as security for 
a loan to be granted by a third Power.” This seems to the 
Russian Foreign Minister a little too obvious. ‘‘We must try to 
avoid,” he says, “making any such declaration, as we might be ac- 
cused of wishing to prevent Persia from obtaining credit in any 
other countries.’”’ He proposes, therefore, conditions which will 
have the same effect without so obviously revealing the inten- 
tion.” But in April, 1910, one Cohen arrives in Paris, having 
secured from one of the Persian Ministers the option for the con- 
clusion of a loan of 200 million francs, with the Customs and 
Telegraph revenues as security. The object of the loan was to 
pay off the debts due to the British and Russian Government, thus 
restoring the financial position of Persia. The French Minister 
at Teheran asked his Russian colleague what he thought of the 
plan. “I answered that the payment of the sums due to us was 
by no means compatible with our interests, since this would open 
the door for the political influence of foreigners in this country.” 
“Foreigners,” the context suggests, means citizens of other States 
than those essentially ‘native’? ones, Russia and England. The 
French, being allies of Russia, were accommodating. They 
quashed the scheme, informing the enterprising Jew that “only 
such financial operations would be allowed to be carried through 
here which had been first submitted to the consideration of Great 
Britain and Russia. . . . The Foreign Minister gave me the as- 
surance that, in all Persian affairs, France would permit of noth- 
ing being undertaken which could be disagreeable to Russia and 
England. The financial circles have been duly informed of 
tiga’ * 

So much for loans. There were similar difficulties about con- 


2 Siebert, pp. 78-0. 8 Siebert, pp. 85-6. 
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cessions. As we have seen, the Anglo-Russian agreement bound 
the two States each to abstain from asking concessions for rail- 
ways or other means of communication in the sphere of the other. 
The reasons for this were, primarily, strategic, and directed 
against the Germans. The despatches show a continuous anxiety 
of Sir Edward Grey on this subject. But, naturally, differences 
of opinion arose between the Persians and the two Powers; and 
we find the Russian Foreign Minister writing to his representa- 
tive at Teheran that the Persian regent ‘“‘might be told, that any 
grant of concessions to foreigners, without Russia and Great Brit- 
ain having been previously consulted, will be regarded by us as an 
act of hostility and will have the most serious consequences for 
Persias?”. 

The attitude of Germany, in the face of this situation, must 
appear, to an impartial observer, singularly moderate and con- 
ciliatory. Alone, in the face of unceasing opposition by the Pow- 
ers of the Entente, she was carrying through the great and be- 
neficent scheme of the Bagdad Railway. It was a natural and 
reasonable consequence that she should be able to tap the trade of 
Persia. The Anglo-Russian agreement had been made without 
any consultation with her, and she might fairly have said she was 
not bound by it. But she adopted no such attitude. She admitted 
the special interests of the two Powers in Persia; she admitted 
their monopoly of “strategic’’ concessions, such as railroads; but 
she claimed to be left in at least as good a position as other Powers, 
and to exercise all rights which the agreement had not reserved to 
Great Britain and Russia. Yet even over this limited claim dis- 
putes arose in which all the technical right appears to have been on 
the side of Germany. For instance, in connection with a certain 
loan, it was proposed that seven French financial officials should 
be appointed by the Persian Government. The Germans pro- 
tested against the admission of French officials, if German officials 
were to be excluded; and more so as “the Persian Government, 
for its part, would certainly be willing to appoint various Ger- 
man Officials.” This episode led to some slight difference of opin- 
ion between Sir Edward Grey and the Russians, the latter being 
inclined, on this occasion, to be more intransigeant than the for- 


4 E.g., Siebert, pp. 68, 70, 73, 75. 5 Ib.,.px 80. Cf. p. 85. 
® This was an Anglo-Russian loan of £400,000, 1910. See Cd. 5656, 1911, 
Cili, pp. 539, 550, etc.; see also Siebert, p. 72. 
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mer. Sir Edward, indeed, clearly thought the protest well 
founded. The Germans, he said, acknowledge the privileged po- 
sition held by the Russians and the British, but claim that, where 
other nationals are admitted at all, all nations must be treated 
equally. This principle, he observes, is easy to defend and diffi- 
cult to assail; although in this case “we are unable to uphold it.” 7 
He proposes, therefore, that the appointment of Frenchmen be 
dropped, and that the officials be chosen among nationals of coun- 
tries which are not Great Powers. 

Similar difficulties arose about concessions. In connection with 
this same loan the Germans urged that its terms “‘were of a nature 
to exclude foreign trade and to render Persia’s independence il- 
lusory.” Grey disputed this view and apparently, for the mo- 
ment, satisfied the Germans. But there remained the question of 
the neutral zone. That, at least, was open to commercial penetra- 
tion by any Power? Certainly it was, so far as the Anglo-Russian 
agreement was concerned. But the two Powers were agitated at 
the idea that Germany might get concessions there.1° And by 
1912 we find that the Russians have proposed, and Grey is prepared 
to accept, the annulling of the neutral zone, and its inclusion in 
the sphere of influence of one or both of the Powers." 

Enough has been said to indicate the kind of friction that was 
arising between the two Powers and Germany. The former 
justified their conduct by their fears of strategic penetration by 
the Germans. There appears, however, to be no evidence of such 
intentions. On the other hand, the great enterprise of the Bag- 
dad Railway gave the Germans a legitimate interest in the trade of 
Persia, as well as of Turkey. Conciliatory though they seem to 
have been, it was unreasonable to suppose that they would, or 
should, acquiesce in a permanent exclusion from Persian conces- 
sions. They took, however, no violent step, but endeavored to 
reach an agreed settlement. In April, 1910, we find the German 
Chancellor proposing to the British that the whole Persian ques- 
tion shall form part of a general political convention, to be con- 
cluded between the three Powers. Germany might waive all 
claims to concessions for railways, telegraphs, and the like within 


7 Siebert, pp. 65-6. 8Ib., p. 67. 

alate Gee 10 Th., p. 80. 

11 See “Livre Noir,” ii, p 351. By the treaty of 1915 between England and 
Russia it was assigned to the former, 
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the British sphere; while England should grant Germany a pro- 
portionate share in the supply of materials. In the case of loans 
and of official appointments, Germany should receive the same 
share as other third Powers. In the Russian sphere Germany 
might similarly renounce all claims to concessions, while Russia 
should grant Germany equal rights in all commercial questions and 
should undertake to connect her railways in Northern Persia with 
the Bagdad Railway, not to interfere with international traffic on 
that line, and to facilitate the connection of the German line with 
Teheran.’? Nothing appears to have happened with regard to the 
British part of this proposal. But the Russian part is plainly the 
preliminary to the Potsdam Agreement, concluded at the end of 
the year. As we have seen,® the difficulty, or one difficulty, 
about that agreement, from the point of view of Sir Edward Grey, 
was that it left open the possibility that railways in Persia might 
be constructed and controlled by Germany. For that and other 
reasons Sir Edward was so much disturbed that he contemplated 
resignation. But the difficult moment passed, and right up to 
IQI2 we find the two Powers still engaged in excluding Germany 
from all concessions in Persia, and thus intensifying the friction 
which led, in the end, to the Great War. That aspect of the mat- 
ter we will now leave, and return to the tragic events which were 
occurring in that unhappy country. For the play of the Russian 
bear by now was becoming serious to the cat. 


§4. THe Berar SQUEEZES THE CaT 


As might have been, and perhaps was, foreseen, when the 
Anglo-Russian agreement was made, it was very difficult for Eng- 
land to exercise any real control over Russian policy in Central Asia. 
Russia was there on the spot; she could pour troops at any moment 
across the Caucasus; her agents were numerous, unscrupulous, and 
out of hand. Sir Edward Grey, no doubt, genuinely desired that 
the division of Persia into spheres of influence should not lead to its 
partition. It is not impossible that the Russian Government had 
the same intention. But that Government was a long way off, and 
the men on the spot, we may pretty certainly affirm, had different 
intentions. There had been always a strong current of opinion 
in Russia against the division of Persia into spheres of interest, 


12 Siebert, p. 18. 13 See above, p. 247. 
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for the reason, frankly expressed in 1901 by Count Witte, that 
“Persia, together with the waters which bathe its shores, must re- 
main the object of Russian material and moral protection.” 
The Entente is hardly likely to have obliterated this point of view. 
At any rate, it soon became evident that Russia, in every Crisis, 
would be anxious to take more drastic measures than Sir Edward 
Grey could approve, though he was willing to go further in the 
direction of coercion than liberal British opinion. This was 
shown as early as the attempt at counter-revolution by the Shah in 
1908. At that time, as we saw, the Russians advanced troops to 
Tabriz, on the usual plea of the security of the lives of foreigners. 
These troops were not withdrawn, but remained encamped out- 
side the city, till the moment came for them to play a terrible and 
tragic part. It may be added that Colonel Liakhoff, the Com- 
mander of the Cossacks in the employ of the Shah, was a Rus- 
sian citizen, and took an active part in the attempted counter- 
revolution. Further, when the Nationalist leader was marching 
on Tabriz, the Russian Legation called upon him to halt. Clearly, 
then, whatever may have been the intentions of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, the Russians on the spot were against the Persian Na- 
tionalists and in favor of the reactionary Shah. The latter, how- 
ever, was defeated and, as we have seen, withdrew to Russia, 
under a firm obligation never to return to Persia. The Persian 
Government then proceeded to look for a capable and disinterested 
foreigner who would help them to reform their finances. They 
applied, without success, for a Frenchman and for an Italian,” and 
ultimately secured an American, Mr. Shuster. The European 
Powers were much disturbed by this appointment. Russia and 
England had made an agreement that they would not permit the 
Persian Government to nominate to office subjects of any Great 
Power, lest Germany should insist on the appointment of Ger- 
mans; and Sazonoff called the attention of Sir Edward Grey to 
this point. Sir Edward, however, pointed out that the agreement 
concerned only subjects of European Powers. “He fears that 
it will be difficult to protest against Americans” ;? and he “does 
not believe that the Persians will appoint any other foreigners ex- 
cept Americans, if Russia and England should declare that in such 
a case they will have to insist on the appointment of Russians and 


1 Browne, p. 102. 2 Shuster, App. E, p. 404. 
3 Grey says (i, 169) that he himself suggested an American. 
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Englishmen.” * The truth was, no doubt, that Sir Edward could 
not take the risk of offending America, and Mr. Shuster’s ap- 
pointment went through. He arrived to take up his duties in 
May, 1911. 

Mr. Shuster was a plain, honest American, determined to do his 
duty to Persia, without regarding European intrigues. His 
single-mindedness radiates from every page of his fascinating 
book. But such a man is, of all men, the most distasteful to pro- 
fessional diplomats, engaged, as they so commonly are, in dis- 
creditable operations which cannot be defended in the light of day. 
Mr. Shuster was neither unreasonable, nor impolite, nor unper- 
ceptive. But he was determined, if he could, to restore the fi- 
nances of Persia. Equally the Russians were determined that he 
se do nothing of the kind; for they relied on the chaos of 
the financial situation for tightening their grasp on the country. 
“Mr. Shuster’s mission,” an Englishman in Persia wrote, “was 
doomed at its inception, seeing that a prosperous Persia would 
have brought about weakened Russian control.” ° 

Mr. Shuster, as we have said, arrived in May, 1911, and by 
June he had produced a law for the reorganization of the fi- 
nances. It was an essential part of the new project that the Cus- 
toms revenue, mortgaged for the European loans, should be under 
the control of the new Treasurer-General. Against this arrange- 
ment “the Russian, French, German, Italian, and Austro- 
Hungarian Legations rained protests upon the Persian Foreign 
Office; and Mornard [the Belgian head of the Customs service] 
said he would not obey the law nor recognize the Treasurer- 
General.”” But the Treasurer stood firm, and the Belgian, in the 
end, consented to serve under him. So far, so good. But for 
the execution of the new law it was further necessary to create a 
special gendarmerie to collect the taxes; since, as Mr. Shuster 
puts it, “The Persian peasants, laboring classes, and small 
property-owners are not intractable in the matter of paying their 
dues to the Government, but the peculiar conditions in that coun- 
try demanded that the Government should be able to show the nec- 
essary force with which to exact the taxes before it could hope to 
receive them on the mere demand of civilian officials.” ® For the 
command of this force a competent European was required, and 
Mr. Shuster selected an officer of the British Indian Army, Major 

4 Siebert, p. 104. 5 Shuster, App. E, p. 405. 6 Shuster, p. 70. 
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Stokes, who was well acquainted with the Persian language, and 
was at the time military attaché to the British Legation in Tehe- 
ran. Immediately the Russian Government protested. “The ap- 
pointment of Stokes would have an unfavorable effect on public 
opinion in Russia, . . . and the Russian Government might be 
under the obligation of demanding compensations, such, for ex- 
ample, as the reorganization of the Persian forces by Russian of- 
ficers.” 7 

Technically, the Russian objection was that it was proposed 
to employ Major Stokes, for a time, in the Russian sphere of in- 
fluence. The real objection, no doubt, was that he might con- 
tribute to the restoration of Persian finances. Sir Edward felt 
compelled to support this objection. He therefore signified that 
Stokes must resign his position in the Indian Army if he accepted 
a post under the Persian Government. The Major, accordingly, 
applied for his discharge. It was refused.* Further, in August, 
Sir Edward communicated a note to the Persian Government 
warning it that, if it persisted in the appointment, “the British 
Government will recognise Russia’s right to take such steps as she 
thinks are necessary in order that her interests in Northern Persia 
may be respected.’’ Mr. Shuster wrote a strong protest to the 
British Ambassador on this interference with Persian sov- 
ereignty. He did not either deny or ignore the provisions of the 
Anglo-Russian Convention. He merely pointed out that “Stokes 
was not a bank, a railroad, or a political or commercial concession 
of any kind.’’® Sir Edward does not seem to have contended that 
the appointment of Stokes was contrary to’ the letter of the Con- 
vention ; but he thought it contrary to the “spirit,” which no doubt 
it was, if the spirit implied the complete domination of the Persian 
State by the two Powers. 

Things had reached this point when suddenly, on July 18, news 
arrived that the ex-Shah, Mohammed Ali, had landed in Persia at 
a point on the Caspian. According to the agreement signed by 
Great Britain and Russia at the time of his defeat and flight in 
1909, both Governments were pledged to do all they could to pre- 
vent his return. Whether the Russian Government endeavored to 
fulfil this obligation we are not likely ever to know beyond dispute. 
Certain facts, however, are suggestive. Thus, ten days before 
the Shah landed, the Russian Minister at Teheran announced, at 


7 Siebert, p. 105. 8 Shuster, pp. 60, 73. 9 Shuster, p. 77. 
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a large dinner party, that within a few weeks the Persian consti- 
tutional Government would have ceased to exist.2° Further, the 
ex-Shah had had an interview at Vienna with that notorious Rus- 
sian diplomat, Hartwig, who was so largely influential in stirring 
up the Balkan trouble in 1913.11 Finally, he passed the Russian 
Customs disguised as a merchant, with a false passport, and carry- 
ing in packing-cases three Austrian cannon, labeled “mineral 
Water, °* 

It may be noticed, further, that the Russian Minister asked 
Mr. Shuster whether he would remain Treasurer-General under 
the returned Shah, promising him, in that case, the full support 
of the Russian Government. This little episode by itself is 
enough to characterize the real attitude of the Russian authorities 
in Persia, whatever may have been that of the Government at St. 
Petersburg.*? 

On hearing of the arrival of the Shah the British and Russian 
Governments declared that they would be neutral in the complica- 
tions likely to follow. Grey further remarked that, according to 
the terms laid down by the two Governments, the Shah’s pension 
should now be stopped. But the Russians replied that they could 
take no action, now the Shah was in Persia; that Russian public 
opinion was against any intervention on their part; and that the 
Persian reactionaries welcomed the return of their ruler—which 
no doubt was the case.'* 

There followed civil war in Persia, in which once more the 
nationalist forces triumphed and the ex-Shah was defeated. The 
Persian Government thereupon pronounced the confiscation of the 
estates of the rebel leaders, and especially of two brothers of the 
ex-Shah. Mr. Shuster, as Treasurer, was responsible for the ex- 
ecution of this order, and he despatched gendarmes to execute it. 
Cossacks, under Russian officers, resisted them. Next day Mr. - 
Shuster sent another party, and found a force of Cossacks es- 
tablished in the garden of the house he was commissioned to seize. 
His officer requested the Russian consul to withdraw this force, 
and the consul refused. The gendarmes then proceeded to disarm 
the Cossacks, which was done without resistance, and the Govern- 


10Tb., p. 117. 11 Tb.) p. 107. 12Tb., p. 128. 13 Tb., p. 118. 

14 Blue Book, 122, 1912-13, pp. 175 seq. The British Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg acquits the Russian Government of conniving at the return, “what- 
ever negligence may have been shown by the local authorities at Baku.” 
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ment took peaceable possession of the property. But presently 
two Russian officers arrived with a party of Cossacks, arrested the 
gendarmes and their officers, and conveyed them as prisoners to 
the Russian Consulate. The Government in Russia upheld this 
action of their agents on the spot. They were thus openly pro- 
tecting Persian rebels against the legitimate action of the Govern- 
ment that had defeated them. At the same time they took the op- 
portunity of exacting further concessions. They insisted on the 
replacement of the Persian military police at the estate in ques- 
tion by Cossacks, and also on an apology. ‘‘Contrary to all ex- 
pectation,” the Persians refused. The Russians repeated their 
demands in writing, and threatened, in the event of a refusal, to 
break off relations with the Persian Government. They received 
no reply, broke off relations, and ordered a Russian division to 
advance upon Kaswin, leaving it to the discretion of the Minister 
whether it should proceed further to Teheran in order to expel the 
Persian gendarmerie by force.?® 

This was embarrassing to Sir Edward Grey. He did, indeed, 
consider the Russian demands as not unnatural; though he would 
himself have adopted somewhat milder measures, such as the occu- 
pation of the Persian custom-houses ; “but he looks upon the send- 
ing of troops as a perilous measure, both as regards Persian af- 
fairs per se, as also with respect to its reaction on the Anglo- 
Russian agreement.’ 76 What this meant was that British public 
opinion was becoming agitated, and Sir Edward was perplexed 
how to deal with it. Once more the Entente seemed to be threat- 
ened. ‘Should the unity of our action in Persia come to an end, 
this would necessarily mean the disruption of the Entente. It 
would result—in a far shorter period than is generally believed— 
in a new orientation of English politics.” *7 “It was regrettable,” 
said Sir Edward, “that the Russian ultimatum based itself on the 
question of the property of the Shoa Es Sultanah. This entire 
question was somewhat trivial and from the Russian standpoint 
not wholly justifiable.” *8 

Nevertheless, the Persian Government, under pressure from 
Sir Edward, did in the end accept the original demands of the 
Russians. But immediately the latter presented another ultima- 
tum. They now demanded: 


15 Siebert, pp. 116-17. 16 Siebert, p. 117. 
17Tb., p. 128. 18Tb., p. 129. 
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1. The dismissal of Mr. Shuster. 

2. The assurance of the Persian Government that they would 
not appoint foreigners without having previously obtained 
the approval of the Russian and English Legations at 
Teheran. 

3. The payment of the costs of the Russian expedition by the 
Persian Government.'® 


This, the reader will observe, is all according to the best prece- 
dents, in the dealings of the Christian Powers with weak and dis- 
organized Orientals. But since, on this occasion, it was Russia, 
not Britain, who was playing the bully, there was, as we have 
noted, a considerable disturbance of British public opinion. Sir 
Edward was once more perplexed. He did not venture to object 
to the two first demands; for, as he remarked, “‘Shuster did not 
follow the advice we gave him; he has brought us into a very 
difficult position, and we shall have to come to some agreement 
with the Persian Government on the question of foreign advisers, 
in order to obviate again being placed in such a position.” *° But 
he regrets the demand for an indemnity, on the ground that 
Persian funds were required to keep order in Persia, and es- 
pecially on the southern trade route, where British interests were 
suffering. He also urged that Russian troops should occupy 
Teheran only in case of extreme necessity. “I fear that the St. 
Petersburg ‘Cabinet does not sufficiently take into account how 
unexpectedly the Persian question, if it be not properly handled, 
may bring about a discussion of foreign policy as a whole. If 
demands be made which we cannot declare to be covered by the 
Anglo-Russian Convention, then the Persian question would be 
lost sight of, and the question of foreign policy in general, Rus- 
sia’s as well as England’s, would take its place. This would be re- 
grettable, and I am in the greatest anxiety.” °' Sir Edward goes 
on to suggest that, if he can overcome, with Russian connivance, 
the present difficulties, “we could perhaps form a Persian Govern- 
ment which would recognise the necessity of taking Russia’s in- 
terests into account, instead of continually setting up opposition.” 
The “independence” of Persia, the reader will observe, is becom- 
ing “small by degrees and beautifully less,’”’ as the effects of the 
Anglo-Russian agreement develop. But, alas! the Russian Gov- 

19 Tb, p. 127. 20Tb., p. 120. 21 Siebert, p. 130. 
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ernment, in spite of appeals from their Ambassador in London, 
showed no inclination to meet Sir Edward’s modest demands. 
“For your personal information,” writes the Russian Minister to 
his agent at Teheran, “we have by no means the intention of ren- 
dering the demands we shall lay before the Persians dependent on 
the approval of the British Minister.” 2? 

The Persian Ministry was inclined to accept the new Russian 
ultimatum. But the Medjlis refused. “It may be the will of 
Allah,” said a member, “that our liberty and our sovereignty 
should be taken from us by force, but let us not sign them away 
with our own’ hands.” 8 The result was that the Medjlis was 
forcibly dissolved by the ex-Cabinet,** and, at the end of the year, 
Mr. Shuster resigned. The Russians had thus succeeded com- 
pletely in their determination to prevent the reorganization of the 
Persian finances. But that was not enough; the Persians must be 
properly punished. As we have seen, Russian troops had entered 
Kaswin, and toward the end of December we learn that the Per- 
sian Chargé d’Affaires at St. Petersburg was complaining that 
“encounters with our troops had taken place at Resht and Tabriz, 
the blame resting with the Russians.” The Russians, of course, 
replied that “according to our information, the Persians had at- 
tacked.” 2° About the same time, a Russian Viceroy in the Cau- 
casus is issuing orders to the Russian troops to advance upon 
Teheran without halting; to “take energetic measures against 
refusal to work, boycott, and robbery”; to take the Persian volun- 
teers prisoners, and, “should they resist,’ destroy them.*® A day 
later, “the attacks on our troops and the mutilation of our 
wounded rendered energetic reprisals necessary, and I considered 
it desirable to instruct general Woropanoff to blow up the Tabriz 
citadel and to establish military tribunals to mete out justice... . 
The verdicts must be carried out at once. Furthermore, a con- 
siderable compensation is to be demanded from the population of 
Tabriz for the families of the killed and wounded. Similar meas- 
ures to be taken in Enzeli and Pesht, and in other Persian towns 
in which encounters have taken place.” Further, “all culprits 
should be dealt with by courts martial, on the spot in Persia, and 
not sent to Russia to the Caucasian prisons, as these are over- 
crowded, the trials would be long drawn out, and the punishment 


22 Tb., p. 120. 23 Shuster, p. 182. 24Tb., p. 199. 
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would not be severe enough in proportion to the transgressions.” 7 
These instructions were duly carried out; that is, there was a gen- 
eral massacre by the Russians in Tabriz, and, among other epi- 
sodes, the chief priest and two others were hanged, with several 
other high officials, on the sacred day of the 1oth Muharram. 
“The effect of this outrage on the Persians,” wrote a British 
journalist,?* ‘“‘was that which would be produced on the English 
people by the hanging of the Archbishop of Canterbury on Good 
Friday.” But, as the Russian ‘““Novoe Vremya’” explained, “in 
this case true humanity requires cruelty. The whole population 
of Tabriz must be held responsible and punished. . . . There is 
a limit even to Russian indulgence.” °° 

So ends, for the moment, this little episode of European im- 
perialism. Let us recapitulate. Persia is a weak and incompetent 
Oriental State, with a preference for religious and poetical dis- 
cussion over administration, economic development, and war. 
Near her are two great Empires: one the Russian, which has al- 
ready crossed the Caucasus; the other the British, impinging on 
her across the dependent State of Baluchistan. For many years 
these two Empires have been on the verge of war, for no other 
reason than the fact that they were coming into contact, and there- 
fore, according to the recognized tradition, must fight. But sud- 
denly a curious transformation scene occurs. Another Empire, 
the German, begins penetration on the west of Persia, and seems 
to threaten the Persian Gulf, which has been equally a subject of 
cupidity to both Empires. By a surprising volte face they sud- 
denly discover that, after all, they have no ground for quarreling, 
and unite to keep out the new intruder. Persia is solemnly de- 
clared, without her own approval or choice, to lie within their 
“sphere of influence.” She is to be independent; the integrity of 
her territory is to be guaranteed; only, in compensation, she must 
do, in all respects, exactly as her neighbors may require. Persia, 
under these happy conditions, shows a certain unintelligible re- 
calcitrance: ungrateful country! Germany also makes imperti- 
nent demands. Finally, one of the two Empires does a deal, be- 
hind the back of her partner, with the country they both mistrust, 
admits German trade into the northern sphere of Persia, and so 


27Tb., p. 137. 28 Shuster, p. 219. 
29Tb, For further details of these Russian atrocities, see Professor 
Browne’s “Reign of Terror.” 
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far undermines the agreement that Sir Edward Grey trembles on 
the verge of resignation. But this little betrayal of the main 
purpose of the conspiracy only tightens the grip of the bear upon 
the cat. An attempt on the part of the unhappy and struggling 
victim to reform her finances, by the help of an honest and in- 
dependent American, is the signal for more and more violent 
squeezes. The lion, whose tail is exposed to twisting in many 
parts of the world, and even—oh, shame!—by his own English- 
men, grows uncomfortable. Could not the bear be a little more 
considerate—just for friendship’s sake? The bear is polite, but 
unfortunately unable to alter his course of behavior. With a final 
squeeze of the poor cat he compels Persia to part with Mr. 
Shuster, and destroys a number of tiresome parasites, among 
others the Oriental equivalent of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Thus, while affirming the integrity and independence of Persia, 
Russia had put a stop, once for all, to her attempts at reforming her 
Government and her finances. She had now only to sit down and 
wait till events should sound the hour for the final delutition of 
the victim. Only—events happened otherwise! 

And England? We have seen the part that England played. It 
was neither honorable nor humane. But what could she do? 
Protests were unavailing. Does any one recommend war? We 
might, no doubt, have broken off the entente with Russia; or we 
might never have formed it. True! We should then have 
avoided complicity with the Russian enterprise in Persia. But 
Persia would be likely to have suffered rather more than less. In 
any case, the reader can hardly have followed the story, as it has 
been developed in the preceding chapters, without seeing that, under 
any and every combination, the World War was on its way. For 
States whose policy is conducted according to the traditions and 
principles we are examining can produce nothing but war. The 
episode of Persia is, indeed, one of the most discreditable on rec- 
ord. But it is one episode only in that long tale of futile slaugh- 
ter which constitutes the history of international relations. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE FAR EAST 
§ 1. JAPAN ADOPTS WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


VENTS in the Far East were not connected directly with the 

outbreak of the Great War. But they had some indirect ef- 

fect on the causation, the course, and the result of it, and we will 

therefore deal briefly with them, so far as they are relevant to our 
subject. 

The recent history of the relations of the European Powers 
with China dates from what is called the Opium War between 
that country and England. This war was caused, specifically, by 
Chinese obstruction to the importation of opium from India, and, 
more generally, by the obstacles put in the way of British trade. 
It was concluded by the Treaty of Nanking, 1842, which sanc- 
tioned British trade at certain ports, and gave to foreign traders 
rights of residence in the Empire. These provisions were im- 
mediately extended to other Powers, and from that time the his- 
tory of European relations to China is one of continual aggres- 
sion, military and financial, by the former, and continual defeat 
by the latter. For China had committed the unpardonable of- 
fense of having a weak army, and of despising the soldier as com- 
pared with the official and the merchant. Accordingly, during the 
last half of the nineteenth century, she lost to Russia a large tract 
in the north, to France Annam and Indo-China, to Britain Burma, 
and to Japan Formosa and Korea. 

These latter losses were due to the Sino-Japanese War of 1895. 
Japan, by that date, was a Power organized on the Western model. 
After over two centuries of exclusion from intercourse with other 
States, during which she had enjoyed a civilization unique in 
beauty, and harmony, and in peace, she had succumbed to the rest- 
less determination of the Western Powers that there should be 
no part of the world exempt from their curiosity and their greed. 


The expedition of the American, Commodore Perry, in 1858, had 
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opened her doors to the world. But Japan was unlike other East- 
ern societies. Organized, for centuries past, on a feudal system 
curiously resembling that of the Middle Ages in Europe, she had 
retained, even in time of peace, the eailitary virtues without the 
military savagery. Further, she had, as her earlier relations with 
China had shown, an extraordinary capacity for assimilation. 
When, therefore, she admitted European influences, it was not to 
succumb to but to master them. With incredible rapidity she be- 
came an industrial and military State on the most modern plan; 
and her diplomacy followed her material development. By 1895 
she was ready to put into practice her newly acquired talents. She 
picked a quarrel with China about the peninsula of Korea, won a 
crushing victory over that ramshackle Empire, and seized the pen- 
insula of Liaotung and Port Arthur. Her success had been com- 
plete. But it brought her up at once against the Western world, 
which she could not imitate without challenging. Russia had her 
eye on Port Arthur; France was the ally of Russia; Germany was 
preparing to assert her commercial and political influence in the 
Far East, and had reasons for fostering friendly relations with 
her restless neighbors in Europe. The three Powers accordingly 
intervened to deprive Japan of Port Arthur. This disappoint- 
ment was accepted by the victor with the stern philosophy inherited 
from her feudal past. In illustration we may cite the words of 
Count Hayashi, published at the time: 


It must never be forgotten that discontent is the prime factor 
which incites men to greater activity and diligence. We should 
therefore retain our discontent to spur us on to greater diligence, 
with a view to one day dispersing the gloom around us. We must 
persistently suffer the insufferable and support the insupportable for 
the sake of what the future will have in store for us. In this way 
we shall truly promote the strength and prosperity of our nation. 

We should exert ourselves to develop our commerce and our in- 
dustries, for these are the principal factors of national expansion. 
Commerce and industry produce wealth. We must also devote more 
attention than ever to building up, on scientific principles, our Army 
and Navy. 

We must continue to study according to Western methods, for 
the application of science is the most important item of warlike 
preparations that civilized nations regard. If new ships of war are 
considered necessary, we must build them at any cost. If the or- 
ganization of our Army is found to be wrong, it must at once be 
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renovated. If advisable, our whole military system must be entirely 
changed. We must build docks to be able to repair our ships. We 
must establish a steel factory to supply guns and ammunition. Our 
railways must be extended so that we can mobilize our troops rapidly. 
Our overseas shipping must be developed so that we can provide 
transports to carry our armies abroad. 

This is the program that we have to keep always in view. We 
have suffered hard things, and we must suffer yet harder things 
before we arrive at our destiny. While our preparations are in the 
making, things will not be easy. Our taxes will increase, our people 
will suffer distress, our Government officials must work for small 
salaries, and amid a discontented populace. Political parties will use 
the distress to raise political disputes, and our whole Empire may 
feel unhappy. But if we always keep in view the great ends which 
I have indicated, then we shall endure all these things gladly. 

Peace has been restored, but it cannot be a lasting peace. We 
must sacrifice ourselves, we must work for those who come after us, 
we must face difficulties, even as “combing our hair in the rain and 
bathing in the wind.” Many will be disappointed and discontented, 
but they must endure all their disappointment and discontent in 
silence and with a brave heart. 

If they were private merchants they would endure and continue 
struggling. As a nation we must do the same. The actions of the 
Great Powers are like those of individual merchants. Each one 
seeks his own gain, and if he cannot at once win continues with in- 
creased energy until he does so at last. 


It will be admitted that the political philosophy of the West had 
been well conned by its disciples in Japan. It was to bring forth 
in due time characteristic fruits. For the moment, however, as 
we have seen, Japan was checkmated by a combination of Western 
Powers, and it is relevant to our purpose to explain how that com- 
bination came about. 


§ 2. JAPAN IS DEPRIVED OF THE FRUITS OF VICTORY 


‘Russia was the Power most obviously interested. Her inter- 
est was partly what may be called the normal desire of European 
Powers to seize territory for the sake of seizing it. “Emperor 
Nicolas,” Count Witte writes, “was anxious to spread Russian 
influence in the Far East. Not that he had a definite program of 
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conquest. He was merely possessed by an unreasoned desire to 
seize Far Eastern lands.” 1 But the Count himself had motives 
more intelligent and intelligible. He was engaged on the great 
enterprise of the Siberian Railway, which he desired to carry 
across Manchuria to Vladivostok. Further: “I clearly saw that 
it was to Russia’s best interests to have as its neighbor a strong 
but passive China, and that therein lay the assurance of Russia’s 
safety in the East.’ The stress, in Count Witte’s mind, was 
perhaps rather on the word “passive” than on the word “strong,” 
in that interesting conjunction of terms. But, whatever the rea- 
son, it was the interest of Russia that China should remain, for the 
time being, unpartitioned. Hence: “it appeared to me obvious 
that it was imperative not to allow Japan to penetrate into the very 
heart of China and secure a footing in the Liaotung Peninsula, 
which, to a certain extent, occupied a dominating position.” 
Count Witte therefore proposed a kind of self-denying ordinance: 
That China remain unchanged, and that no Power be allowed to 
increase its territorial possessions at China’s expense.” ? For 
these reasons Russia took the lead in opposing the terms which 
Japan was to exact from China. France was bound to Russia by 
the alliance recently concluded, and was willing therefore to give 
diplomatic support. Great Britain, on the other hand, decided to 
stand aloof. She was asking, at the time, for no further territo- 
rial concessions for herself; although, when the German Ambas- 
sador, Count Hatzfeld, remarked that, nevertheless, if other 
Powers were to take anything England would not be left behind, 
Lord Kimberley smiled, and pointing to the map of China, said 
that thereon was marked the not very important point which, in 
such a case, England would seize. Count Hatzfeld thought that 
Tschusan was intended, and probably he was correct.? A day or 
two later the British Minister said definitely that England would 
not intervene; upon which the Kaiser, with a clear appreciation 
of the principles of diplomacy, commented: “Then the British 
have secured themselves by secret agreements with Japan.” But 
I know of no evidence that this, at that time, was true.* 
England thus stood out, but Germany was coming in. Her 


1 Witte, p. 83. 
2Tb., p. 83. Cf. Dillon, “Eclipse of Russia,” p. 246, and Ger Docs., ix, pp. 
265, 270. 
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motives were various and complicated. First the Kaiser had his 
eye upon a port in China. He had already mentioned this mat- 
ter to the Czar.5  Amoy had been thought of, so had Tschusan, 
but the most persistent idea was Kiaochow.* The Chinese, the 
Kaiser clearly saw, would not be willing to give him what he 
wanted. They did not understand the motives of Christendom. 
“The conception of moral conquests is altogether foreign to 
them. Force is the only language they understand,’ * writes 
a German diplomat. And again: “A delicacy in making de- 
mands which might be suitable in Europe would be out of place 
in China and would not be understood.’ After all, as the Rus- 
sian Ambassador in Peking had cheerfully remarked, “in China 
there is room for us all—for us, for France, and for Ger- 
many.”’ ® 

In spite, however, of his low opinion of the mentality of the 
Chinese, the Kaiser seems to have hoped that an intervention 
against Japan would give him a claim upon their gratitude. That 
was one reason why he joined the Franco-Russian movement. 
But there were others. He hoped that, by taking action in this 
matter, Russian policy might be “nailed” to. the East, and that her 
attention might continue to be distracted from the Balkans and 
the German frontier. At the moment, indeed, the usual friction 
between France and Germany was making itself felt. The Kaiser 
had been disturbed, he tells the Czar, “in the midst of these peace- 
ful occupations and the quiet hunting,” by news of threatening 
military measures by the French. Russian officers are fraterniz- 
ing with them, and though “I perfectly know that you personally 
do not dream of attacking us, still you cannot be astonished that 
the European Powers get alarmed at seeing how the presence of 
your officers and high officials in official way in France fans the 
inflammable Frenchman into a white passion and strengthens the 
cause of Chauvinism and Ravanche.” 7° 

His preoccupation, then, with the possibility of a Franco- 
Russian attack was one reason why the Kaiser desiréd to “‘nail’’ 
Russia to the East. But further, he was influenced by one of 
his grandiose dreams—the future conflict between East and West. 

5 Dillon, “Eclipse of Russia,” p. 248; “Kaiser to Czar,” p. 11, April 26, 1895; 
“Memoirs,” p. 61; Ger. Docs., xiv, p. 12 note. 

6 Ger. Docs., xiv, pp. 47 note and 128. 
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The development of the Far East, especially its danger to Europe 
and our Christian Faith, is a matter which has been greatly on my 
mind ever since we made our first move together in spring. At 
last my thoughts developed into a certain form and this I sketched 
on paper. I worked it out with an artist 1—a first-class draftsman 
—and after it was finished had it engraved for public use. 

It shows the powers of Europe represented by their respective 
genii called together by the Archangel Michael—sent from Heaven— 
to unite in resisting the inroad of Buddhism, heathenism, and bar- 
barism for the defense of the Cross. Stress is especially laid on the 
umted resistance of all European Powers, which is just as necessary 
also against our common internal foes, anarchism, republicanism, 
nihilism. I venture to send you an engraving begging you to accept 
it as a token of my warm and sincere friendship to you and Russia.” 


§ 3. Europe Takes “COMPENSATION” 


For these various reasons the German Government, on the 
initiative, as it would seem, of the Kaiser, ranged itself, in the 
Far East, on the side of that alliance which had just been formed 
against it in the West. Under pressure of the three Powers, Japan 


11“The Yellow Peril cartoon stated by the North German Gazette to have 
been specially designed by the Kaiser for presentation to the Czar. The 
same paper describes the engraving which was carried out by Professor 
Knackfuss, of Cassel, as follows: ‘On a plateau of rock bathed in light 
radiating from the Cross .. . stand allegorical figures of the civilised nations. 
In the foreground is France shading her eyes with her left hand. She can- 
not altogether believe in the proximity of danger, but Germany, armed with 
shield and sword, follows with attentive eye the approach of calamity. 
Russia, a beautiful woman with a wealth of hair, leans her arm as if in close 
friendship on the shoulder of her martial companion. Beside this group 
Austria stands in resolute pose. She extends her right hand in an attitude 
of invitation as if to win the codperation of still somewhat reluctant England 
in the common task. ...In front of this martial group of many figures 
stands unmailed the winged Archangel Michael, holding in his right hand a 
flaming sword. ... At the foot of the rocky plateau stands the vast plain 
of civilised Europe. ...In the foreground is the castle of Hohenzollern, 
but over these peaceful landscapes clouds of calamity are rolling up.... 
The path trodden by Asiatic hordes in their onward career is marked by a 
sea of flame proceeding from a burning city. Dense clouds of smoke twisting 
into the form of hellish distorted faces ascend from the conflagration. The 
threatening danger in the form of Buddha is enthroned in this sombre frame- 
work. A Chinese dragon, which at the same time represents the demon of 
destruction, carries this heathen idol. In an awful onset the Powers of 
Darkness draw nearer to the banks of the protecting stream. Only a little 
while and that stream is no longer a barrier’ (Berlin Correspondent, ‘Morning 
Post, November 11, 1895).” Note by the Editor of the letters. 

12 “Kaiser to Czar, pp. 18, 19. 
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abandoned Port Arthur. The Chinese ought, no doubt, to have 
been grateful. But no! They still refused to offer Germany a 
port. There was nothing left except “to wait till the Chinese 
give us an excuse for reprisals” ; 1 and it was not necessary to wait 
long. Toward the end of 1897 a band of Chinese robbers mur- 
dered two German missionaries. The opportunity had come. “I 
am firmly determined,” the Kaiser cried, “to abandon our over- 
scrupulous policy, which is condemned throughout East Asia, and 
at last to convince the Chinese with all my force, and if necessary 
with the most brutal ruthlessness, that the German Kaiser does 
not allow himself to be played the fool with, and that it is a bad 
business to have him for a foe.” ? In pursuance of this heroic 
resolution the Germans seized Kiaochow and exacted the exclus- 
ive right to construct railways and to open mines in the whole 
province of Shantung, a country larger, in area and population, 
than England. They also, of course, in accordance with Euro- 
pean precedent, took an indemnity for their military expenses. 
But the matter did not end thus. There were the other Powers 
to be considered. For, as we have had occasion more than once 
to observe, it is a principle of European diplomacy that if one 
Power makes an advance anywhere others must do so too, by 
way of “compensation.” The compensation for Russia, it would 
seem, had been already discussed. For before the fortunate op- 
portunity of seizing Kiaochow arose, the Kaiser, on a visit to 
Petersburg, had not only gained the Czar’s previous assent to 
that step, but had suggested that Russia, when the contingency 
should occur, should take Port Arthur by way of making things 
even.? The contingency had now occurred, and the question was 
discussed at the Imperial Council. Count Witte opposed the 
step, and carried the Council with him. But afterward Count 
Muravieff persuaded the Czar that Britain was intending to 
seize the port in question, and that it would be well to anticipate 
her. The Czar, accordingly, gave his order, and a Russian squad- 
ron entered the harbor and ran up the Russian flag. “ The action 
of Russia had thus come full circle. In 1895 she had saved Port 
Arthur for China from the Japanese. In 1897 she took it for 
herself. It was a neat and characteristic example of diplomacy 
and war. The Kaiser was delighted. In an excess of enthu- 


1 Ger. Docs., xiv, p. 45. 2Tb., p. 67. 
8 Isvolski, “Memoirs,” p. 124; Dillon “Eclipse of Russia,” p. 248. 
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siasm he telegraphed to the Czar: “Please accept my congratula- 
tions at the arrival of your squadron at Port Arthur. Russia and 
Germany at the entrance of the Yellow Sea may be taken as repre- 
sented by St. George and St. Michael shielding the Holy Cross in 
the Far East and guarding the gates to the continent of Asia.” 4 

There remained England, who, while she had approved of the 
German appropriation of Shantung, was alarmed by Russia’s ap- 
propriation of Port Arthur. She accordingly appeased her public 
opinion by taking Wei-hai-wei.> The whole series of events, it 
will be agreed, made a fairly complete compensation for the mur- 
der of two German missionaries by irresponsible robbers; and 
the Chinese must have been more than ever impressed by the morals 
and the power of Christianity. 

But, alas! these heathen were unteachable; for in less than three 
years the Boxer movement broke out. Moreover, on this occa- 
sion, it was not merely missionaries who were attacked: the for- 
eign embassies in Peking were surrounded and besieged, and the 
German Ambassador murdered. The Kaiser rose to heights of 
prophetic inspiration: “Peking,” he cried, “must be attacked 
and razed to the ground. This is the fight of Asia against all 
Europe’; and he summoned Europe to revenge, in the name of its 
prophet Jesus.6 Europeans in China, naturally enough, were filled 
with terror. They appealed to their Governments to threaten the 
destruction of the imperial tombs if a hair of the heads of the 
ambassadorial staff, or of those they were sheltering, should be 
injured. This heroic measure was too much, even for the 
Kaiser.?. But it was decided to send a military expedition up to 
the capital, and, after much negotiation, the command was given 
to a German, Count Waldersee. The Count arrived somewhat late 
upon the scene, when Peking had already been taken. But his 
record of what he found is worth transcribing, as a record of the 

righteous vengeance of the West: 


Throughout the whole stretch of country from Taku to Tien-tsin 
I found—as also in no inconsiderable sections of Tien-tsin itself—a 
state of terrible devastation. So far as the eye could reach, on the 
country-side in question, one could see nothing but ruins in which 
not a single Chinaman could still live, and the whole stretch from here 
to Peking, in so far as I have been within the reach of the advanc- 


4Ger. Docs., xiv, p. 129. 5Ib., p. 161. 
STb: xvi) p. 14: 7 Ger. Docs., xvi. p. 26. 
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ing armies, is, I am told by my Chief of Staff, Major-General von 
Schwarzhoff, in the same condition ; while in Peking terrible destruc- 
tion has been done by fires and looting. According to a conservative 
estimate, 300,000 inhabitants (but probably many more) have become 
homeless along the line of march and are now living in the open, and 
this will remain possible only for a little time longer owing to the 
good weather prevalent at this period of the year. There can be no 
doubt, however, that presently there will be famine and epidemics. I 
believe that great numbers of the homeless and the foodless will begin 
to plunder the rest of the population and will join the Boxers; I am 
convinced that this kind of fighting has created more Boxers than 
were killed in battle.® 


The honor of Jesus Christ had thus been satisfactorily vindi- 
cated. But such services deserve and require terrestrial reward. 
Accordingly, the allied troops, the Embassy staffs, and the Eu- 
ropeans generally took their compensation in the form of loot. 
“Immense damage,” says Count Waldersee, “must have been done 
during the three days of authorized looting (followed by much 
private looting), but nothing approaching an estimate of the losses 
entailed on the inhabitants has as yet been made out. Every na- 
tionality accords the palm to some other in respect to the act of 
plundering, but it remains the fact that each and all of them went 
in hot and strong for plunder.” Admirers of Mr. Berard Shaw 
will be interested to note that, on this occasion, the English lived 
Yup to his conception of their character. They saved their con- 
science while they secured the loot. “In the case of England,” 
writes the Count, “this phase of war-making is covered over with 
certain formalities. The booty had to be handed over and placed 
in the spacious apartments of the Legation for public auction a 
good many days late. The money forthcoming from this, like the 
prize-money, was distributed in accordance with a certain scale 
among the officers and non-commissioned officers. Hence it is 
intelligible that no Englishman sees anything to be shocked at in 
looting.” ® ‘The amount of damage,” the Count goés on, “done 
to the country down to date by ravage and plunder will never be 
calculable, but it must be immense.” And he concludes: ‘Un- 
fortunately the looting has not failed to be attended by other ex- 
cesses : outrages on women, barbarities of all descriptions, wanton 
acts of incendiarism, etc.” 


8 Waldersee, p. 216. ® Waldersee, p. 219. 
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It was thus that, by murder and robbery, the Christian Powers 
taught the Chinese not to attempt to resist murder and robbery. 
But though they were agreed upon their vengeance, they were 
agreed upon little else. The Russians were inclined to recover the 
friendship of the Chinese by leaving them secure at Peking, while 


they established themselves in what they really wanted, Man-» 


churia. The British were alarmed at precisely that possibility. 
The Germans endeavored to keep on terms with both, and even 
went a long way toward supporting the British. We must not 
here pause to disentangle all these complications. Nor will we 
dwell at length on the long and sordid disputes about the amount 
of the indemnity. Every one, of course, was putting in the most 
extravagant claims, and every one was accusing other people of 
doing the samé. The Americans endeavored, without much suc- 
cess, to impose some degree of moderation. But at last the 
amount to be exacted was fixed; and the salt tax was impounded 
and put under foreign control to secure the necessary revenues. 
In addition, the foreigners appropriated a large tract of ground in 
Peking; and an arch, one knows not whether to call it triumphant 
or mortuary, was erected by the Chinese, at their own expense, to 
commemorate the murder of von Ketteler. Justice had been 
vindicated, profit made, and the chains of European finance riveted 
more firmly than ever on the decaying body of the Chinese Em- 
pire.?° 


§ 4. THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


The next event of importance was the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. This, on the face of it, was a startling 
innovation; for it admitted a yellow race, on terms of equality, 
into the cockpit of the whites. But, as we have seen, Japan had 
qualified for this position by adopting, with singular thorough- 
ness and in an extraordinarily short time, both the militarism and 
the diplomacy of Europe. And there were the usual reasons for 
the alliance. Both Powers feared a third Power, Russia; and 
when that is the case, there are two recognized methods of dealing 
with the situation. Either you make an alliance, in the form of 
“defense,” with another Power or Powers having the same fear. 
That, as we have seen, was the origin of the Austro-German and 
the Franco-Russian alliances. Or you turn to the Power you are 


10 For all this see Ger. Docs., xvi, chap. civ. 
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afraid of and make up your differences there, at the price of com- 
mon action against some other Power which you are both beginning 
to fear more than you fear one another. That is what the Brit- 
ish did, a year or two later, with that same Russia, against which 
they had made the alliance with Japan; and that is what Japan was 
considering, even at the very time when her negotiations with 
England were proceeding. It might even be thought, by a purist, 
that Japan went a little beyond the usual line; for at the moment 
when, through one of her statesmen, she was negotiating with 
England an alliance directed against .Russia, through another she 
was negotiating with Russia an alliance directed against England. 
It was, however, in the end, the former that triumphed, England 
thus securing a good champion against Russia during the few 
years that intervened before she herself became an ally of that 
country. 

There were, however, difficulties in this negotiation. The Brit- 
ish Government saw, and dreaded, the possibility that, if they 
joined Japan, the world war might break out in the Far East.? 
They would have liked a guarantee that the free hand which 
Japan was to secure in Korea should not be used for “aggression” 
against Russia.” But as it was impossible to say beforehand 
what aggression was, that could not well be arranged for. Fur- 
ther, and, no doubt, more important, the British thought that the 
treaty, as proposed by Japan, would be one-sided. They were 
to recognize Japan’s interests in Korea. But what British inter- 
ests was Japan to recognize? The British suggested India. But 
Japan politely said no. In the end, however, the treaty was signed, 
on January 30, 1902. It begins, in the kind of language to which 
we are accustomed in these documents, by the statement that the 
parties, “having recognized the independence of China and Korea, 
declare themselves to be entirely uninfluenced by any aggressive 
tendencies in either country”; and it goes on to state that, while 
both countries have “‘special interests” in China, Japan, in addition, 
“is interested in a peculiar degree, politically as well as commer- 
cially and industrially, in Korea.” It then lays it down that, if 
either of the parties, in the defense of their respective interests, as 
above described, should become involved in war with another 
Power, the other party will maintain a strict neutrality ; but that, 
if any other Power or Powers should join the hostilities against 
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the ally, the other party will come to its assistance by war. This 
means, in plainer language, that if Japan should become involved 
in war with Russia, England would remain neutral; but that if 
Russia’s ally, France, should join in, England would go to war in 
defense of Japan. Or, on the other hand, that if Great Britain 
should become involved with Russia, Japan would remain neutral ; 
but if France should come in also, Japan would go to war in de- 
fense of England. Russia was the expected enemy. With Ger- 
many, both England and Japan were still anxious to retain friendly 
relations, and, originally, there was talk of including her in the 
alliance. Thus, in October, 1901, Count Hayashi said to Lord 
Lansdowne, ‘What are your plans with regard to including Ger- 
many in the agreement ?” and Lord Lansdowne replied, ‘We think 
that it will be best to negotiate with you first, and later we can 
invite Germany to join in the negotiations and come into the 
alliance.”’ 3 The Japanese Government, it appears, desired, up to 
the end, the inclusion of Germany. But the period of the negotia- 
tion of the treaty was also that of the last flicker of the long and 
slow-burning taper of Anglo-German friendship. Public opinion 
on both sides had been worked up to fear-heat by the Boer War. 
In the October of 1901 Mr. Chamberlain made his famous anti- 
German speech, and Lord Lansdowne, presumably, did not feel 
that he could take the risk of actually embarking on a treaty of 
alliance with the object of so much popular animadversion.* 

The treaty, then, was directed against a possible Russian ag- 
gression. But, as we have observed, at the very time of its nego- 
tiation, the Japanese were also considering the alternative possibil- 
ity of a treaty with Russia, which presumably would have been 
directed against the British. We learn from Count Hayashi that 
the view was held, by some persons in Japan, that this latter would 
be the preferable arrangement.’ And it is interesting to note 
that one of the Count’s reasons for urging an alliance with Eng- 
land was the possibility, which he already foresaw, that otherwise 
England herself might join Russia.6 Further, we find Count 
Hayashi suggesting to his Government that it might be well to en- 
courage the idea of a Japanese alliance with Russia, as that might 

Sib ee perlor: 

4For the treaty, see besides Hayashi’s “Memoirs,” Eckardstein’s “Leben- 
serrinnerungen,” and also the Ger. Docs., xvii, chap. cx, and the notes there, 


which show that Eckardstein, as usual, must be read with caution. 
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stimulate the English to checkmate such a move by favoring the 
Anglo-Japanese combination.” In fact, the Japanese were work- 
ing at both schemes at once. For while Count Hayashi was press- 
ing the one idea in London, Prince Ito was discussing the other 
in St. Petersburg, on the basis that Russia should have a free hand 
in Manchuria, and Japan a free hand in Korea.* This situation, 
not unnaturally, roused the suspicions of Lord Lansdowne. He 
said that “if it were the intention of the Japanese Government to 
negotiate a convention or agreement with Russia, whilst the 
negotiations with Great Britain were in progress, the British 
Government would be very angry.’ ® The Marquis Ito, on the 
other hand, held that “all negotiations for an Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance ought to be suspended until we are quite sure that it is hope- 
less to attempt to conclude a convention with Russia.” 1° The 
Marquis appears to have pressed his view with great insistence. 
But on December 7, 1901, the Japanese Cabinet definitely rejected 
his plan, and decided upon the English alliance.** Whether, if 
Marquis Ito’s scheme had gone through, the Russo-Japanese War 
would have been avoided, must remain a matter of speculation. 
But very likely, in that case, there would have been, instead, a war 
of Russia and Japan versus England; the one certain thing, in all 
these arrangements, being that the war will break out somewhere, 
between some Powers or other. 

Under the circumstances it is not unnatural that the publica- 
tion of the Anglo-Japanese treaty, upon which the Japanese insisted 
and which took place in February, 1902, should have caused a 
sensation in Russia. Count Lamsdorff, the Russian Foreign 
Minister, we learn, “is completely astounded by the Japanese com- 
munication, and very serious about the unmistakable direction of 
the point of the agreement against Russia.’’ It was monstrous, 
he thought, thus to anticipate warlike developments ‘‘at a moment 
when nobody is thinking of war.” 12 This Russian reaction was 
particularly agreeable to the Kaiser. The treaty, he thought, was 
a not undeserved punishment upon the Russians “for their flirta- 
tion with England, their passivity during the South African War, 
their coyness towards us, and their insusceptibility to the well 
meant winks (Winke) of his Mayesty.” 1% The Kaiser also 

TD ail 23. 8Ib., p. 138. oD ap. 14S. 19Tb., p.. 155. 
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thought it would be advisable to warn China that if any Power 
were injured in its rights or interests, the required measures would 
be taken—naturally, against China.1* Count Lamsdorft’s reaction, 
under these circumstances, was to recur to the idea of a combina- 
tion of all the Continental Powers of Europe. Austria and Italy, 
he thought, would be available, and France would join.1® But Ger- 
many was cold to this invitation. She explained that, in case of 
hostilities in the Far East, she had not the means of bringing her 
army to bear. She observed, further, that French plans of re- 
venge were fostered by the Russian alliance. What guarantee had 
she that Russia would not be swept away into common action with 
France against Germany? The Russians, in reply, explained that 
their influence with France was all-powerful, that no French Min- 
ister could remain in office if he were distasteful to Russia, and 
that Russia would never allow France to attack Germany.1® But 
Germany remained obdurate to the siren’s voice; and all that Rus- 
sia could do was to enter into an agreement with France, which 
takes note of the Anglo-Japanese agreement, expresses concur- 
rence in its principle of maintaining the status quo, and adds that, 
since the Powers were obliged to “envisage the case in which either 
the aggression of third Powers or new troubles in China, putting 
in question the integrity and the free development of that Power, 
should become a menace to their own interests,” they “reserve the 
right to take counsel together on the means of safeguarding those 
interests.” 17 This formally pacific engagement alarmed the Brit- 
ish. They had hoped, by the publication of the agreement with 
Japan, to have warned France off from taking part in a Russian 
war against that Power. But now? “The Russo-French note 
has dissipated this illusion, and opened the way to a certain feel- 
ing of insecurity.” 18 The world of armed States is indeed pre- 
carious and dangerous! 

On this occasion, however, British anxiety was misplaced. Two 
years later, when the Russo-Japanese War duly arrived, France 
did not intervene on the side of Russia. She hardly could, for 
the entente with England was now achieved, and it would have 
been rather a strong step to begin the new arrangement by a war. 
Had England been drawn into the war it would, more likely, by 
that time, have been against Germany, who favored Russia just as 


14Tb., p. 157. 15 Ib., p. 157. 16 Ger. Docs., xvii, p. 161. 
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we favored Japan, and who was beginning to asume that honorable 
place of enemy-in-chief so long occupied by France or by Russia. 
It so happened that the Anglo-Japanese treaty was renewed while 
the Russo-Japanese War was still in progress. Not only so, but 
it now assumed a closer form. Not only was India included in the 
scope of it, but “unprovoked attack or aggressive action” on the 
part of a single Power in respect to China, East Asia, or India 
would give rise to the casus foederis. This, however, did not af- 
fect the war then in progress, in reference to which there was a 
special article, running as follows: 

“As regards the present war between Japan and Russia, Great 
Britain will continue to maintain strict neutrality, unless some 
other Power or Powers shall join in hostilities against Japan, 
in which case Great Britain will come to the assistance of Japan, 
and will conduct the war in common and make peace in mutual 
agreement with Japan.’ 7° France being ruled out, it seems that 
only Germany was left as the Power whose intervention might 
possibly have given rise, in this way, to the casus foederis. But 
things did not go as far as that, and the two combatants were left 
to deal with one another alone. The result was a crushing victory 
for Japan, and, as future historians may have to record, a turning- 
point in the history of the world. For the first time, for centuries, 
an Oriental Power had played the Western game and won it; and 
who can say whether the next few centuries will not be marked by 
a counter-offensive of the East against the West? 


§ 5. JAPAN AND Russia JoIn Hanps 


The victory of Japan was followed by a peace of almost un- 
exampled moderation, conducted under the friendly auspices of 
President Roosevelt. Japan took Port Arthur and the peninsula 
of Liaotung. She also became suzerain in Korea, and proceeded 
thereafter, by the usual steps, to the position of sovereign, inflict- 
ing, in the course of her advance, cruelties and injustices upon 
the helpless population even more ruthless than might’ be justified 
by European example.’ But she abandoned the claim for an in- 
demnity from Russia, and left behind her, in that country, so 
little bad feeling that, almost before the blood was dry on the 


19 See text in MacMurray, i, p. 516. 
1See “The Tragedy of Korea,” by F. A. Mackenzie. 
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bayonets, or the corpses rotted in the ground, the two enemies 
had joined hands to exploit Manchuria in common. By a treaty 
of 1907 they agreed to respect the independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of China; and we know what that kind of treaty usually 
portends. There followed a clause which had presumably more 
genuine significance; namely, that they will respect the rights ac- 
cruing to them from the treaties, conventions, and contracts in 
force between them and China.? This clause was in the public 
treaty. But there was also a secret agreement, of which the text 
does not appear to have been published, which divided Manchuria 
into a Japanese and Russian sphere of interest.? 

This latter was not the only treaty which was to complicate the 
affairs of the Far East. In 1909 the United States put forward a 
program not only affirming the independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of China, but suggesting that the railways of Manchuria, 
by whomsoever constructed, should remain Chinese property. 
There appeared, at once, a curious difficulty in getting this principle 
accepted. Germany and England did, indeed, express their “agree- 
ment in principle.’ * But by now England was tied to Russia, 
in the Far East as in Persia, and Russia objected to the American 
proposal. In particular she objected to the idea of the construc- 
tion of a railway from Chinchow to Aigun. “Its accomplish- 
ment,” she said, “will open up a new route, giving access from 
the south not only to the Chinese Eastern Railroad but, directly, 
to Russian possessions at Aigun. This shows adequately the 
strategic and political importance of the enterprise.” ° Japan, 
taking a different line, remarked that the railways of Manchuria 
were “dedicated exclusively to commercial and industrial use,” 
and that the American project was therefore superfluous.® Fur- 
ther, in the course of the discussion, Russia observed that she had 
a treaty with China of the year 1899, whereby the latter had prom- 
ised that she would build no railways north of Peking except either 
with Chinese or with Russian capital, and that, “in no case, would 
any other Government be allowed to participate.” " Whether the 
existence of this agreement was consistent with the declaration 
given by Russia, in the Treaty of Portsmouth, that she had not 
in Manchuria “any territorial advantages or exclusive concessions 

2See Willoughby, p. 315, and MacMurray, i, p. 657. 
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in impairment of Chinese sovereignty, or inconsistent with the 
principle of equal opportunity,” I will leave to the casuists of in- 
ternational relations. Sir E. Grey thought that the Chinchow- 
Aigun scheme was not really incompatible with the treaty of 1899, 
though no doubt Russia was “formally in the right.” * How- 
ever, the American scheme failed of acceptance, and Russia and 
Japan proceeded, in the year 1910, to celebrate their victory 
by a new treaty, or rather two—one public and one secret. By the 
public treaty, the two parties agreed to “lend each other their 
friendly codperation with regard to their respective railway lines 
in Manchuria, and to respect that status quo in that province as de- 
termined by the various treaties and agreements exchanged be- 
tween them and China.” In case any event arises of a nature to 
menace the status quo above mentioned, the parties will “enter into 
communication with each other to arrive at an understanding as 
to the measures they may judge it necessary to take for the main- 
tenance of the said status quo.” ® By the secret treaty the parties 
recognize once more. their spheres of interest, as already defined 
by the secret treaty of 1907, agree to abstain each from any inter- 
ference in the sphere of the other, and, in case the interests of either 
should be threatened, pledge themselves to agree on the necessary 
measures to support one another.’° We have already come across 
this type of treaty in Persia and in Morocco and we know what it 
signifies. It is interesting to note that both treaties, the public 
and the secret, were shown to Sir Edward Grey by the Russians, 
and that, according to a despatch of Count Benckendorf, he “‘is 
very much satisfied with the steps taken by the Russian Govern- 
ment and requests me to forward you his best thanks. He has 
watched with satisfaction the development of good relations be- 
tween Russia and Japan within the last three years, and is ex- 
tremely satisfied by the confirmation of his observations as fur- 
nished by me.” #3 


§ 6. Russia AND CHINA 


The “good relations” between Russia and Japan were, of course, 
based upon the exploitation of China; and China as too often, was 
showing herself recalcitrant. In July, 1910, the Russian Chargé 
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d’Affaires at Peking writes that “the only peaceable means of ex- 
ercising pressure on China at present is to lay down a double track 
on our Siberian railway. This measure alone is feared by the 
Chinese.” * In December of the same year we have the protocol 
of a ministerial council held at St. Petersburg.2 In the discus- 
sion, a difference of view appeared between the Foreign Minister 
and the Minister for War. The latter “recommends as necessary, 
on strategic grounds, the annexation of North Manchuria to Rus- 
sia.” His reasons were that “Japan is taking open measures for 
the annexation of Southern Manchuria,” while China is reorganiz- 
ing her military forces, and colonizing Manchuria with a view to 
war. The Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Sazonoff, differed. 
He declared, indeed, that “he was perfectly convinced that the 
annexation of Northern Manchuria was, for us, an imperative 
necessity.”’ But he regarded the present moment as unfavorable, 
as “America, England, perhaps even Japan, would oppose our plans 
and we could expect no support from any quarter whatever.” 
The Minister of Commerce then observed that “the annexation of 
Northern Manchuria is connected with the risk of a great war.” 
But the Minister of Finance remarked that “three years ago the 
Governor of the Amur territory pronounced war with Japan to be 
unavoidable”; ? yet “our relations with this State are at present 
perfectly normal.’ ‘The conclusion of the treaty of June 21 tes- 
tifies to our confidence in Japanese policy, and we need not reckon 
with a war with this country in the immediate future.” The 
Prime Minister then stated his position. He agreed with the 
Foreign Minister that ‘the violent separation of a province from 
China cannot be justified by legal considerations. We know how 
expensive such annexations prove to be in the long run, and to what 
international complications they lead. The purpose of such an- 
annexations would not be understood in Russia.” This last sen- 
tence seems rather surprising. But it must not be thought that 
the Minister was against annexation. ‘Naturally,’ he proceeded, 
“it would be impossible to declare that Northern Manchuria will 
never be annexed by Russia; political events in future might make 
it necessary for us to do so, should the political situation be favor- 
able at the time. By safeguarding at present all our privileges in 


1Ib., p. 109. 2Ib., p. 24. 
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Manchuria we can best prepare for the possibility just referred to. 
We must not withdraw from Manchuria, but attempt to strengthen 
our position in this country, in order to fulfil our mission there in 
the proper manner at the proper time.” The decision reached was 
that the Council ‘‘regards an annexation as dangerous at the pres- 
ent moment, but is of opinion that the trend of events may force 
Russia to this step. All Ministers must therefore be guided by the 
consideration that our stipulated privileges in Northern Manchuria 
must be maintained in full, to permit, eventually, an annexation at 
some future date.”’ In conclusion, “the Ministerial Council sanc- 
tions the measures proposed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
exert pressure upon China. In case of necessity, however, there 
must be no shrinking from forceful measures.” 

The “measures proposed” seem to have led to the emission of 
an ultimatum in the next month or so.*. The ultimatum elicited a 
reply which “is of an accommodating nature and can be regarded 
as satisfactory on the whole,” ° and thus matters rested for the 
moment. 

But in 1912 the Chinese revolution broke out, and presently 
Yuan Shih Kai was established in power. Whereupon “Russia 
and Japan,” writes M. Sazonoff, “must use the present favorable 
moment to fortify their position in China.” A new agreement 
with Japan is contemplated, and also one with China, involving 
among other things “an acknowledgment on the part of the Chi- 
nese Government that the Chinese Eastern Railway ® possesses 
not only freedom of action in purely technical railway questions, 
but can also assume the entire administration of the expropriated 
zone.” * “QOur political interests,” the Foreign Minister goes on 
to observe, “are directly opposed to the maintenance of China’s 
territorial integrity’—an interesting commentary on the public 
treaties making that territorial integrity the object of the policy 
of Russia and Japan. Lastly, by May of 1912 we find that not 
only Manchuria but Mongolia is in question, and that the Russian 
Minister has now been able to assure himself that “we need at 
present fear no opposition on the part of foreign Powers, should 
we deem it necessary to take the above-mentioned military meas- 
ures in Northern Manchuria, Mongolia, and West China.” The 
American Ambassador had received instructions to make no ob- 
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jection, and Sir John Jordan said that “no other Power would at- 
tempt to oppose our measures.” “You can now undoubtedly pro- 
ceed without anxiety in West China and outer Mongolia, my 
English colleague told me, and will only have to take Japanese in- 
terests and desires into account in Manchuria.’’*® This attitude 
of the British, presumably, is to be explained, in part, by the fact 
that they wanted a revision of their treaty with Russia about 
Tibet, so as to give them “freedom of action” in that country.® 

But we must not pursue further the operations in the Far East 
or those who were later to do battle for Liberty and Right. 
Enough has been said to show that all was prepared, in that quar- 
ter, for the outbreak of the Great War which every one anticipated 
and every one professed not to want. England, Russia, and 
Japan were firmly united at the cost of China. Germany was 
isolated. It only remained for Japan, who coveted the inheritance 
of China, to turn her out of Shantung and enter herself. This 
she duly did, when the war broke out, rejecting the assistance of 
China, and keeping her out of action until she had made secret 
treaties with her allies for taking all she wanted. China was then 
invited to join in the war, in order that she might expel German 
traders and missionaries. She did so, and it was not until the 
Peace Conference opened that it was revealed to her that her allies 
had previously and secretly bargained away her own territories 
and rights. 


8 Ib., p. 38. 9 Siebert, p. 41. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE BALKAN WARS 
§ 1. RussIA AND THE CENTRAL POWERS AFTER 1909 


E will return now to take up the story of the Balkans, which 
we left at the settlement of the Bosnia crisis in 1909. 
That crisis was followed by a certain rapprochement between 
Russia and Austria. In October, 1910, Sazonoff explained to 
Kiderlen-Waechter that the Governments of those countries had 
“found a common point of view, which it was necessary to adopt 
to maintain peace in the Balkan Peninsula.” This was, appar- 
ently, a return to the principles of 1897, whereby both States 
guaranteed the status quo. “And if,” said Sazonoff, “more con- 
fidential relations between Russia and Austria became necessary, 
in the interests of peace, and if owing to recent events such rela- 
tions should not be possible, the Russian Government would not 
refuse to treat with Vienna by the intermediary of German states- 
men, who in that case would serve as the connecting link between 
us.”’? Next day the German Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, said 
to Sazonoff, ‘on his own initiative,” that “if Austria-Hungary 
should not remain faithful to the principles enunciated by Count 
Aehrenthal, and should manifest aggressive dispositions in the 
Balkans, she would not find, on the side of her ally, a support 
which is not stipulated for in any treaty, and which is not in con- 
formity with German interests.” ? 

Thus, ostensibly, an understanding had once more been reached 
between the Central Powers and Russia about the Balkans. But 
that this was merely temporary, and intended, at any rate by Rus- 
sia, as a stop-gap, until events and circumstances should change, is 
strongly suggested by a comment of the Russian Ambassador in 
Paris, who writes to Isvolski, in February 1910: 


1“Livre Noir,” ii. p. 333. 
2Ib. Cf. Brandenburg, p. 363, and Kiderlen-Waechter, ii, p. 187, where 
Germany is shown taking that line in September, 1912. 
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An agreement of this sort, concluded for a certain number of 
years, would leave the Balkan States at perfect liberty, in regard to 
their internal development as well as to their mutual relations, which 
they might develop in every possible way. At the same time Russia 
would be placed in a position which would enable her to develop her 
military forces in all security and to prepare herself for those events 
which cannot be avoided. In the meantime the further evolution of 
the Ottoman Empire would be clearer—the problems would mature, 
and we should be able to meet the events that are to be foreseen 
much better equipped than otherwise.® 


Are we to infer that at this date Russia had definitely de- 
termined on war? No! There is seldom anything as clear-cut 
as that in diplomacy. There was to be war some time; only not 
quite yet. Thus we are told by M. Nekludoff that, in 1911, when 
he was received by the Czar before taking up his post at Sofia, the 
autocrat said to him, “after an intentional pause, stepping back- 
ward and fixing me with a penetrating stare: ‘Listen to me, 
Nekludoff; do not for one instant lose sight of the fact that we 
cannot go to war. I do not wish for war; asa rule I shall do all 
in my power to preserve for my people the benefits of peace. But 
at this moment, of all moments, everything which might lead to 
war must be avoided. It would be out of the question for us to 
face a war for five or six years—in fact till 1917. . . . Though, 
if the most vital interests and the honor of .Russia were at stake, 
we might, if it were absolutely necessary, accept a challenge in 
1915; but not a moment sooner—in any circumstances or under 
any pretext whatsoever.’”’* Had this remark been the Kaiser’s 
instead of the Czar’s, all our war-historians would have been cit- 
ing it as a definite proof of the guilt, and the sole guilt, of Ger- 
many. I do not cite it as a proof of the guilt, still less the sole 
guilt, of Russia. I cite it as one more illustration of the state of 
mind of all ministers and all princes—‘The war will come. We 

3 Siebert, p. 283, February 3, 1910. In view of these remarks, it may 
be noted further that December, 1909, is the date given by Bogitshevich for 
the military convention between Russia and Bulgaria referred to on page 164. 
If this be correct we should have here an excellent example of the methods 
of diplomacy. For in that case, at the very time at which Russia was 
ostensibly renewing friendly relations with Germany and Austria, she had 
also entered into a convention in which it is stated that “the realization of 
the high ideals of the Slavic peoples upon the Balkan Peninsula, so near to 
Russia’s heart, is possible only after the favorable outcome of Russia’s 


struggle with Germany and Austria-Hungary.” 
4 “Diplomatic Reminiscences,” p. 5. 
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don’t want it; but we must be ready. And when it comes . 
Next year, in the summer of 1912, the Emperors of Russia 
and Germany met at Baltischport. On this occasion the German 
Chancellor expressed himself satisfied with the existing relations 
of the Powers, and insisted on Germany’s need of peace to con- 
solidate her industry. Sazonoff thereupon asked the Chancellor 
“whether the Berlin Cabinet would, if necessary, use its influence 
at Vienna in order to prevent Austria from penetrating farther 
into the Balkans. Bethmann-Hollweg promised this without hesi- 
tation, and pointed out that he could unconditionally renew the 
assurances he had already given me at Potsdam.” ® In that year, 
therefore, as in 1909, all was friendly upon the surface. Yet it 
was in this very year, 1912, and before the meeting at Baltisch- 
port, that the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty, contemplating war with 
Austria, was drawn up, with the full knowledge and approval of 
Russia, and that a Naval Convention was entered into between 
Russia and France. So much for these diplomatic amenities. 


§ 2. THE Racconict AGREEMENT 


Let us turn now from Russia to Italy. Italy, as we saw, was 
prepared, in 1908-09, to fight on the side of Austria, if war had 
then come about. She still adhered to the status quo in the Bal- 
kans. But if it should be modified she still insisted on getting 
“compensation.” And since Austria had now handed the San- 
jak of Novibazar back to Turkey, she entered, in December, 1909, 
into an agreement supplementary to Article 7 of the Triple Alli- 
ance, extending the principle of compensation to that territory.! 
But at the same time she entered into what is known as the Rac- 
conigi Agreement with Russia. By this arrangement, as we have 
seen,” she recognized Russia’s claim to the Straits, while Russia 
recognized hers to Tripoli. But, in addition, the following clauses 
were adopted concerning the Balkans: 


1. Russia and Italy should devote themselves, in the first place, 
to the maintenance of the status quo in the Balkan Peninsula. 

2. In any eventuality which may occur in the Balkans they should 
apply the principle of nationality, by developing the Balkan States, 
to the exclusion of any foreign domination. 


5 Siebert, p. 647. 6 Page 389 below. 
1 Text in Pribram, i. p. 241. 
2 See above, p. 219. Cf. Brandenburg, p. 306; “Livre Noir,” i, p. 357. 
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If we compare this agreement with those by which Italy was 


bound to Austria,® we shall find that her position was something 
like this: 


1. The status quo is to be maintained in the Balkans for the 
present. 

2. If it be disturbed, and if Austria takes anything, Italy shall 
get “compensation.” 3 

3. Austria in fact shall mot take anything. Italy and Russia 
will see to that. 


The fact, if not the terms, of the Racconigi Agreement seems 
to have become known to Turkey, and to have aroused some intel- 
ligible anxiety. For we find the Grand Vizir, on the one hand, 
congratulating Russia on “a significant victory won by Russia’s 
diplomacy over Austria-Hungary” (with whom, as we have seen, 
Russia had just renewed the bonds of amity), but, on the other 
hand, hinting politely that “the Turkish Government has learned 
that, at Racconigi, the eventuality that it might not be possible 
to maintain the status quo in the Balkans was also discussed, and 
that in this case Russia and Italy had promised each other com- 
pensations at the expense of Turkey.’”’ The Russian Ambassador 
at Constantinople thereupon suggests that “we should give the 
Grand Vizir some information concerning the negotiations at Rac- 
conigi and try to persuade him that the word ‘compensation’ was 
not mentioned.” In fact, it was not. What was mentioned was 
Tripoli and the Straits, and what was contemplated as possible was 
the expulsion of Turkey from the Balkans. When, therefore, the 
Ambassador suggested that “some” information should be given 
to Turkey, he cannot mean “all” or even “much.” 4 

Turkey, however, was not the only Power disturbed by rumors 
of the Racconigi Agreement. For we find the Russian Chargé 
d’ Affaires at Berlin writing to Isvolski of “the feeling of suspicion 
which Germany of late has been harboring concerning our for- 
eign policy; for the Germans seem ever and again to fear the ef- 
forts of the enemies of Germany to isolate her. The ratification 
of a long series of international conventions to which Germany 
was not a party, as well as the fear of a conflict with England, 

3 See Triple Alliance, art. 7. 

4 Siebert, p. 155. The translation of “einige” by “certain” is ambiguous, 


and I have substituted “some,” which is a correct translation of the German. 
I do not know what the Russian original may be. 
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which has increased since the Russian rapprochement with Eng- 
land, have called for this distrust on the part of Germany.” * It 
is the fashion among advocates of the Entente to say that this Ger- 
man fear of isolation or “hemming in” was illusory. Whether it 
really was or no, readers will judge from the whole story we are 
telling. But even if it had been, that would have made no differ- 
ence to the situation. It was inevitable, in the conditions of the 
European anarchy, that Germany should take that view, as soon 
as England, France, and Russia had begun to work together. 
The best intentions on the part of the enemy Powers, even if we 
suppose them to exist, could not alter this fact. For the fact re- 
sults from secret alliances and engagements in a world of armed 
States; and it would result none the less, under those conditions, 
even if all the States really were, as they all pretend to be, innocent 
of harmful intent. But if they really were all innocent, they 
would all disarm and conduct their diplomacy in the light of day. 


§ 3. THE BALKAN STATES COMBINE 


Enough has been said to show that the crisis of 1908-09 had 
settled nothing. The Great Powers were still watching one an- 
other and endeavoring, while they kept the peace, to improve their 
positions in view of the anticipated war. The next shocks that 
were felt on the surface, as a result of this underground travail, 
were, as we have seen, not directly connected with the Balkans. 
They were the Moroccan crisis of 1911 and the Italian war for 
Tripoli. But meantime the situation in the Balkans was also de- 
veloping toward war. For our present purpose the rights and 
wrongs of this war, as between Turkey and the Balkan States, 
may be left undiscussed. There was here, as we know, a case of 
misgovernment for centuries, producing, as it usually does, in the 
oppressed, the same vices that distinguish the oppressor. At 
first there were hopes that the Turkish revolution might bring 
relief. But the Young Turks soon showed that they, were more, 
not less, nationalistic than their predecessors. The usual rebel- 
lions and massacres recommenced, and the Balkan Christians 4 
may well have felt that they had no hope but in war. But then, 

5Ib., p. 500, March 18, 1910. 


1“Who, after all, aren't real Christians at all,’ as Queen Victoria once 
remarked. No doubt they were not. But who are? 
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why not have their war and settle it, if they could, without in- 
volving the rest of Europe? That, as we have seen, was precisely 
the difficulty. For Austria, Russia, and Italy all regarded them- 
selves as concerned in the disposition of the Balkans; and none of 
them had any interest, either in Balkan liberties or in the cessation 
of massacre and torture, at all comparable to their interest in their 
own policies of Power. 

It followed from this situation that, whenever the Balkan States 
should make a bid to escape from their oppressors, they must en- 
list the support of some one or other of the Great Powers; and the 
Power that lay nearest to hand was Russia. Russia, in fact, was 
already engaged in efforts to bring about an alliance between the 
Balkan States. As to the nature and purpose of that alliance, 
there were at first two policies.2 One was that advocated by 
Tcharykoff, the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople. His 
plan was to maintain a weak Turkish Empire as a vassal state to 
‘Russia, and to make it a member of the proposed alliance. What, 
in that case, the alliance would be for, does not very clearly appear. 
It could hardly be to deliver the Balkan States from Turkey; for 
which reason it could not be expected to commend itself to them. 
Presumably the intention was to direct it against Austria.? In 
any case the proposal was broken against the resistance of the 
Turks.* The other alternative was pursued, ultimately to success, 
by Hartwig and Nekludoff, the Russian Ministers at Belgrade and 
Sofia. It was an alliance definitely directed against Turkey, 
though, as we shall see, it had also a point against Austria. Ne- 
gotiations in this sense began as early as 1909.° At first the ap- 
proaches from Serbia were coldly received by King Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria. But by the end of 1911 he is wavering; for the inter- 
esting reason that he “has more and more convinced himself, in 
the course of the last few weeks, that constant and close relations 
for their mutual support were being kept up between Russia, 
France, and England, and he is convinced that the forces of these 
three Powers are superior to those of Germany and Austria.” ® 
A better example could not be adduced of the way in which Balkan 
policies were determined by those of the Great Powers, and of the 
tacit assumption, so terribly justified by events, that the Balkan 


2See Friedjung, iii, p. 170. $ Cf. Valentin, D-eULT. 
4Tcharykoff retired March, 1912 (Friedjung, iii, p. 172). 
5 Siebert, p. 276. STDs per 
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problem would involve a European war. In the same conviction 
we find the Bulgarian Minister, Guéchoff, anxious as to the effects 
of a Balkan alliance upon Austrian policy, and asking what guar- 
antees Russia could give to Bulgaria.*. Finally, however, the diff- 
culties were overcome, at any rate on paper, and the treaties of al- 
liance completed in the course of 1912.® 


§ 4. THE TREATY BETWEEN SERBIA AND BULGARIA 


The first of these treaties was concluded between Serbia and 
Bulgaria; and it is important to note that the Russian Ministers at 
Sofia and Belgrade were actively engaged in furthering it. “The 
negotiations,” says M. Nekludoff, “were to be conducted with the 
utmost secrecy, and only the respective Russian Ministers were to 
be allowed to know what was going on. In point of fact M. 
Hartwig and I were the constant arbiters, continually consulted 
and referred to in each difficulty, however small, by the parties.” * 
Further, these Russians constantly consulted their Minister, 
either M. Sazonoff or his substitute, M. Neratoff.2 So that this 
treaty must be taken to be as much an indication of Russian as of 
Balkan policy. 

The treaty is dated March, 1912. It is accompanied by a 
“secret annex’ of the same date (the treaty itself, of course, be- 
ing also secret) and followed by a military convention of June 
21, which, as is usually the case, contains also important political 
clauses. In these documents the following points are laid down: 


CIDy ep eGlo, 

8 The texts of these treaties will be found in “Nationalism and War in the 
Near East,” and also in Guéchoff, “L’Alliance Balkanique.’ There is an 
English translation of the treaties between Serbia and Bulgaria in Bogitshevich, 
App. viii. The treaties were published by the “Matin” in November, 1913. 
According to Valentin (p. 112), King Ferdinand of Bulgaria turned the 
point of the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty away from Austria and against Turkey. 
This means, I suppose, that he arranged that the war should be against 
Turkey, not against Austria; the treaty, as is shown in the text, contemplating 
both. On the previous page, Valentin says, “His idea was, if possible, 
to liquidate European Turkey peaceably, and he therefore arranged a military 
combination with Serbia against both Austria and Turkey.” This seems 
a curious idea of a peaceable liquidation, and I cannot pretend to under- 
stand it. 

1Nekludoff, p. 52. M. Poincaré’s version of these facts is that the treaty, 
though communicated to Russia, was “undoubtedly” not inspired by her. 
The reader will form his own opinion of the correctness of this statement 
(“Origins of the War,” p, 111). 

2Tb., p. 55: 
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I. By the first article of the treaty the two States guarantee 
reciprocally, by force, their political independence and their terri- 
tory. 

2. The second article runs as follows: 


Both contracting parties agree to support one another, with all 
their forces, in case any one of the Great Powers should make the 
attempt to annex or to occupy or seize with its troops, even pro- 
visionally, any territory situate in the Balkans and at present under 
Turkish rule, in case either of the two States considers that such 
act is injurious to its vital interests and constitutes a casus belli. 


Here the phrase “any one of the Great Powers” is ambiguous. 
But the Power thought of cannot be Turkey, which could not 
“forcibly acquire” its own territory; it cannot be Russia, since the 
treaty was being shaped under Russian patronage. It must there- 
fore be Austria or Italy, or both. But the Agreement of Rac- 
conigi seems to rule out Italy, who is now acting with Russia. 
There remains Austria, and Austria is, in fact, specially named in 
the military convention that completes the treaty. 

But Rumania, it would seem, is also contemplated. M. Guéch- 
off says * that the reason for this is a treaty which he alleges to 
have been entered into by that country with Austria in 1900, 
whereby Austria recognized that the desire of Rumania to annex 
a part of Bessarabia, Silistria, and if possible Rustchuk, Shumen, 
and Varna, was “‘very legitimate.” If such a convention existed,* 
it must have presupposed a European war, as otherwise Bessara- 
bia could not come into question. In any case, however, Rumania 
was formally tied to the Triple Alliance. 

The Austrian, or Austro-Rumanian, war seems then to be the 
only one contemplated in the treaty proper. For some reason— 
presumably that of an even greater secrecy—the articles dealing 
with Turkey were put into a secret annex, of the same date as the 
treaty. The first article, defining the casus belli, is so compli- 
cated that it will be better to cite it textually. It runs: 

“In case internal troubles should arise in Turkey of a nature 
to endanger the national or public (d’Etat) interests of the Con- 
tracting Parties, or of one of them, or in case internal or external 
difficulties in which Turkey should be involved should imperil the 
maintenance of the status quo in the Balkan Peninsula, that one of 

8 “Memoirs,” p. 61. 4Pribram does not give it. 
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the two Parties which should first arrive at the conviction that mil- 
itary action should be taken shall address itself in a reasoned 
proposal to the other Party, which will be bound immediately to 
enter into an exchange of views and, if it does not agree with its 
ally, to give a reasoned reply.” There follows a reference to 
Russian arbitration, to which we shall return immediately. 

It will be observed that, in this article, first, the grounds of a 
possible war upon Turkey are very elaborately stated. That, how- 
ever, is immaterial, as the Parties intended to make war whenever 
it should seem convenient to them; and the moment came, in fact, 
a few months after the treaty was signed. Moreover, it seems 
worth while to note that in a first draft, made by the Bulgarian, 
Rizoff, among the “casus fcederis” is one comprehensive one—“‘if 
the interests of Bulgaria and Serbia require the liquidation of 
the question” ; © and also that, in a draft made by the Serbians, the 
text runs: ‘In case one of the Contracting Parties, estimating 
that the situation in Turkey requires it, and that the general con- 
ditions in Europe are favourable, should address to the other a 
proposition to take action to free the Bulgarians and the Serbs 
from the Turkish yoke.”® Clearly it was “aggressive” war 
against Turkey that was intended. 

The real difficulties were not concerned with the casus belli. 
They were concerned with the much more material point of the 
division of the spoils. Macedonia was claimed alike by Bulgars 
and Serbs, and the conclusion of the treaty was preceded by a long 
wrangle as to how that province should be distributed among the 
victors. In the negotiations the Bulgars wanted it to be made 
“autonomous,” ? hoping for a later opportunity of annexing it. 
But to this the Serbs would not agree. In the end the territory 
was divided into three zones, one of which was reckoned as Bul- 
garian, another as Serbian, while the third was divided between 
them, but provisionally only, in case autonomy should be found 
impracticable, and subject to the arbitral decision of the Czar. 
It is important to note that the division assigned to Serbia North- 
ern Albania, and that her disappointment at being deprived of this 
by the Powers was one of the causes of the second Balkan War. 

The reference to arbitration by the Czar brings us to the point 
that the treaty was not only negotiated, as we have seen, under the 


5 Guéchoff, “L’Alliance Balkanique,” p. 22. 
CCh pests 7 Guéchoff, p. 26, 
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stimulus and with the assistance of the Russian representatives in 
the Balkans, but also contained clauses definitely inviting Russian 
mediation and approval. Thus, in the first article of the secret 
annex, it is provided that, if the two Parties agree to take action 
against Turkey, they shall communicate their decision to Russia, 
and the action shall be taken only if she does not disapprove. If 
the two Parties do not agree, the matter shall be referred to Russia 
for her decision, which shall be final. Only if Russia refuses to 
pronounce can independent action be taken. Thus, according to 
the treaty, war could not be declared until Russia had been con- 
sulted. There seems, however, to be no evidence that she was in 
fact consulted, before the war broke out. At any rate, she ap- 
pears to have disapproved of it. So that this clause of the treaty 
must have been violated. 

The defenders of Russia, one would suppose, must be hard put 
to it to justify her action in this matter. She had agreements 
with Austria and with Italy to maintain the Balkan status quo. 
She had a promise from Germany, made in 1910, that the latter 
would not support Austria in aggressive action there. And of 
this promise she secured the renewal, in the summer of 1912,° 
when she actually had in her pocket the treaty between the Balkan 
allies which contemplated the destruction of that status quo by war 
against Turkey or Austria, or both. What would have been said 
by Englishmen or Frenchmen about such manceuvering, had it 
been brought home to Germans, we may easily conjecture. But 
the human mind is a curious thing; and it seems possible that, in 
spite of the actual terms of the treaty, M. Sazonoff may have re- 
garded it as “defensive” and hoped to be able to prevent war from 
materalizing in action until Austria or Turkey or both had begun 
an “attack.” This view is, in fact, suggested by his conduct when 
the Balkan States took the bit into their teeth in the October of 
1912, and also by some of his recorded remarks. Thus, on hear- 
ing of the first overtures, he exclaimed to Nekludoff: “Well, but 
this is perfect! If only it could come off! Bulgaria closely al- 
lied to Serbia in the political and economic sphere; five hundred 
thousand bayonets to guard the Balkans—but this would bar the 
way forever to German penetration, Austrian invasion.” ° And 
when he communicated the news of the treaty to Isvolski in Paris, 
he describes it as being “‘for the common defense and protection of 


8 See above, p. 208. 9 Nekludoff, p. 45. Cf. p. 55. 
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the interests of both sides, in case of a change in the status quo 
on the Balkan Peninsula, or in case a third Power makes a sud- 
den attack upon one of the contracting parties.” 1° Again, as 
Nekludoff tells us, Kokovtzoff and Sazonoff “had given Paneff 
[the Bulgarian Minister] to understand, in a very amiable but 
firm manner, that we should not under any circumstances allow 
ourselves to be drawn into an active policy in the Balkans”; *? 
and Nekludoff continually endeavors to persuade his readers, if 
not himself, that the treaty, in the construction of which he had 
played so great a part, somehow was not intended to lead to war. 
One must suppose, therefore, on the part of the Russians, either 
simplicity or duplicity of a very high order. For our purpose it 
does not much matter which view is taken. 

Sazonoff communicated the fact of the negotiation of the 
treaty to his Ambassadors in Paris and London at the end of 
March.'? Its existence was thus made known to Poincaré and 
to Grey.4® But there is no evidence that they were shown the 
text. The French minister, de Selves, knew, even before this, 
that a treaty was under negotiation, as we are informed by 
Guéchoff in an interesting little anecdote. The Bulgarian and 
Serbian negotiators, he tells us, Stancioff and Milovanovich, who 
were then visiting Paris, were discussing the matter in the Opera 
House, when M. de Selves passed by and said to them, with a 
smile on his lips, “I pass by you in order not to divide you.” 
Whereupon Stancioff “completed the thought” of M. de Selves by 
adding, “But to unite and bless us’; to which M. de Selves, ‘‘Yes, 
yes, to bless you. You are doing good work.” 44 The French 
Minister, therefore, it would seem, approved of the negotiation of 
the treaty; but we do not know that he was aware of its actual 
text. This does not seem to have been shown to M. Poincaré 
until he visited St. Petersburg in August. On seeing it, he im- 
mediately protested: “It is really a convention for war. Not 
only does it reserve arriéres pensées for the Serbs and Bulgarians, 
but it may be feared that their hopes may seem to be encouraged 
by Russia, and that the eventual partition may be a bait for their 
cupidities.”’ This common-sense view of the situation may have 
startled Sazonoff. He admitted, indeed, that his own Minister 
at Sofia (that very Nekludoff who had helped to negotiate the 


10 “Ts Germany Guilty?” ii, p. 62. 11 Nekludoff, p. 83. 
12 Siebert, p. 330. 18 Tb, 14 Guéchoff, p. 42. 
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treaty) had descried it as a “treaty of war”; but he still urged that 
Russia’s right of veto would suffice to maintain peace.1® The 
best commentary on this odd idea is the actual course of events. 


§ 5. THe TREATY BETWEEN BULGARIA AND GREECE 


So much for the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty. We will pass now 
to the treaty between Bulgaria and Greece, which seems to have 
been negotiated independently and to have been signed before any 
communication about it was made to Serbia.! Unlike the other, 
it was directed exclusively against Turkey. After starting, in 
the usual way, by affirming the desire of the two countries for 
peace and the purely defensive character of their agreement, it 
pledges the parties to assist one another by arms if either should be 
attacked by Turkey, “either in its territory or by a systematic 
violation of the rights derived from treaties and the fundamental 
provisions of the Law of Nations.” This unexceptionable defini- 
tion of the casus belli probably did not give rise to much dispute, 
since both parties intended to take an early and favorable oppor- 
tunity of making an aggressive war. On the other hand, there 
was as much wrangling about the division of the spoils in this 
treaty as in the other. Guéchoff wanted an autonomous Mace- 
donia, which might lead up later to its incorporation in Bulgaria. 
But this idea, naturally, did not commend itself to Greece. In 
the end, no division of the territory was made, nor yet any refer- 
ence to Russian arbitration. Both parties, no doubt, hoped that 
events would favor their claims when the time for action came. 

The treaty was followed by a military convention, drawn up at 
the beginning of October, by which time the Serbo-Bulgarian 
treaty had been made known to Greece. This convention, as is 
usual in such documents, contained further political articles. For 
the most part these only make more explicit the commitments of 
the treaty; but there is one new clause which runs as follows: 
“In case one of the contracting Governments should declare war 
upon a State other than Turkey, without a previous understanding 
and without the consent of the other Government, the latter is re- 
leased from the obligations of Article 1, but is nevertheless bound 
to observe, throughout the duration of the war, a friendly neu- 

15 Bourgeois et Pagés, pp. 352-3; “Livre Noir,” i, p. 324, ii, p. 342. 
1 Siebert, p. 345. 
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trality toward its ally.” ? This is the only reference, in the treaty 
or the convention, to the possibility of war with any other State 
than Turkey ; and there can be little doubt that it had reference to 
that war with Austria-Hungary which is contemplated in the 
Serbo-Bulgarian treaty. In such a war, then, Greece would be 
bound, at the least, to be benevolently neutral.* 

The treaties we have examined are like two sides of a triangle, 
and one would have expected a third between Serbia and Greece. 
But, there is, at present, no evidence that such a treaty existed. 
Nor does there appear to have been one between Montenegro and 
any of the other Balkan States. Sazonoff, indeed, definitely dis- 
couraged the idea that Montenegro should join the Serbo- 
Bulgarian alliance. ‘I emphasized that I should consider such an 
action a mistake, because there is open enmity between Monte- 
negro and Serbia, and any political treaty would be insincere, quite 
apart from the fact that such an alliance would immediately 
become known to Austria.” * There seems, however, to have 
been an interview between Bulgarian and Montenegrin Min- 
isters, whence resulted “the impression that Montenegro was 
ready to march with us.”’*® The impression was justified, as 
events showed. We are also told of a military convention be- 
tween the four States,® but this does not seem to have been pub- 
lished. 

The diplomatic arrangements thus completed were accompanied 
by military preparations which seem to have included large de- 
liveries of money, guns, uniforms, and other war materials both 
by France and by Russia.7 Russia also engaged in a trial mobil- 
ization of her Western Army, and raised her peace establishment 
by a million men; and on September 30 an order was sent out by 
the Czar to the effect that mobilization would mean war against 
Germany.® We hear also of a proposed new military convention 


2 Article 4. 

3J have found no evidence as to whether, or when, this treaty was com- 
municated to any of the Great Powers. But I should think it most probable, 
under all the circumstances, that it was communicated to Russia. 

4 Siebert, p. 345. 5 Guéchoff, p. 71. 6 Valentin, p. 112. 

7 Friedjung, iii, pp. 179, 188. Cf. Guéchoff, p. 75. 

8 See Friedjung, ib., p. 188, who says that the order was discovered by the 
Germans during the war. Dobrorolski says that it was issued “under the 
influence of the difficulties with Austria,” but was revoked in November, 
1912 (“Die Kriegsschuldfrage,” April, 1924, p. 80). 
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between Russia and Bulgaria in 1912; but it is not clear whether 
this was ever concluded.® 


§ 6. THE War Breaks Out 


Thus, by the end of September, 1912, Serbia, Bulgaria, and 
Greece were ready for war with Turkey, and also, if events should 
so turn out, for war with Austria. They were naturally anxious 
to attack Turkey while she was still engaged with Italy. But 
Russia, although she, too, contemplated war as a necessity of the 
future, yet was not anxious to have it precipitated at that time. 
As we have seen, she was not herself ready; ! and all our evidence 
shows that she endeavored to prevent the outbreak. Thus, as 
early as May 30, 1912, we have the report of an interview be- 
tween Sazonoff and the Bulgarian Minister Daneff. Daneff “‘be- 
gan the conversation with rather uncompromising statements. 
He pointed out how difficult the financial burden made it for Bul- 
garia to be in constant readiness for war without being able to ex- 
ploit, in a diplomatic way, the present difficulties of Turkey. An 
immediate settlement of the Macedonian question becomes, there- 
fore, all the more imperative for Bulgaria. In consequence of the 
Turkish administration of this territory the Bulgarian element is 
losing ground. This situation leads many circles in Bulgaria to 
believe that those parts of Turkish territory which are gravitat- 
ing toward Bulgaria should be acquired by force of arms.” 
Whereupon Sazonoff ‘found no difficulty in proving to Daneff 
how little an active step on the part of Bulgaria, and the complica- 
tions arising therefrom in the Balkans, would please Russian opin- 
ion and our Government, and how improbable it was that events 
would take a turn favorable to Bulgaria in case of a general col- 
lision. At subsequent conversations I found Daneff more reason- 
able on that question.” ? 

But whatever Russia may have intended or desired, the Balkan 
States were on tiptoe for war. Thus, in August, the Bulgarian 
Minister in Rome declared that “if Turkey refuses immediately 


9 Nekludoff, “Diplomatic Reminiscences,” p. 75. Cf. Siebert, p. 344. 

1 See above, p. 297. Cf. “Georges Louis,” pp. 157, 167, and, for the year 
1912, p. 185: “She [Russia] avoids compromising herself in the wake of 
Italy, but never abandons the idea that great events are perhaps at hand. 

2 Siebert, p. 343. 
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to introduce reforms in Macedonia and to appoint a Christian 
Governor, his Government will be forced to declare war on Tur- 
key, as otherwise a revolution would break out in Bulgaria.” * 
In the same month the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople 
writes: ‘Encouraged by the conclusion of secret alliances, and 
convinced of their superiority, the Balkan States have only one 
idea—not to allow the favorable moment to pass and to throw 
themselves into the fight as soon as possible. The existence of 
such plans has been confirmed under my very eyes, almost hourly, 
by the ever-increasing nervousness of my Balkan colleagues here. 
All of them, and chief among them the Bulgarian Minister, con- 
tinually address the following question to me: ‘When will Russia 
at last begin to act?’ It is possible that the general tension will 
become so great that the Balkan States will no longer ask them- 
selves whether Russia, too, will move, and that they will take up 
arms against her will.’’ In such.a case, he adds, probably Bulgaria 
will invest Constantinople. This will be “a menace to our [Rus- 
sia’s] historic ideals,” and he concludes, in the usual way, that “we 
must be armed.” 4 

On September 30 the Balkan States simultaneously mobilized; ° 
and it is curious to find Nekludoff, one of the negotiators of the 
Serbo-Bulgarian treaty, telling us that “when the mobilization 
was announced we [Russia], like all the other European Cabinets, 
were aghast.” © The Powers endeavored, at the last moment, to 
stop the now obviously imminent war. On October 8 they sent a 
joint note to the Balkan States declaring, first, that they reprobate 
energetically any measure which might lead to a rupture of the 
peace; secondly, that they will themselves take in hand the reform 
of Turkish administration; thirdly, that if war does break out, 
they will not allow any modification of territorial arrangements 
in European Turkey—in other words, that the States may fight, 
but that if they do they shall take no spoils.?. Whether the Pow- 
ers really thought that this step would prevent war we are not ina 


8Tb., p. 357. 4 Siebert, p. 357. 5 Friedjung, ii. p. 187. 

® Nekludoff, p. 106. His explanation is that “our diplomatic chiefs in 
St. Petersburg simply were filled with what M. Isvolski, in a speech made 
at the Duma some time before, had called, ‘healthy optimism’ ;” an optimism 
which, he adds, “had led Russia to the brink of war.” I cannot pretend to 
solve these enigmas. 

7 The Kaiser did not approve of this policy. He thought that the Balkan 
States should have their chance of making good. Brandenburg, p. 364. 
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position to affirm or deny. Their Ministers in Bulgaria clearly 
did not; for it is thus that Nekludoff describes the scene at Sofia, 
when the note of the Powers was presented to the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment: 


Having assembled at the house of our senior, we decided to make 
the prescribed declaration the very next day to M. Guéchoff, one 
after the other and in a verbal form, but strictly identical. To ef- 
fect this we drew our communication up together, and each of us | 
was to read the text to M. Guéchoff. It is not difficult to guess that 
not one of us expected any result from this proceeding. The eve- 
ning before my French colleague and I had confessed as much to 
one another. The next day, when I was on my way to the Foreign 
Office at the appointed hour, I met Count Tarnowski, the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister, coming out of his legation. 

“Well, so we are going to take our famous step, are we?” he 
asked, with a sarcastic smile. 

“Certainly,” I replied. 

“And you think that something will come of it?” 

“T doubt it.” 

“And I am quite sure that nothing will,” replied my colleague 
sharply. “Europe is simply placing herself in a ridiculous position.” 

I did not answer, but in my heart of hearts I could not but agree 
that Tarnowski was perfectly right.® 


It seems likely that, in making this declaration, some of the 
Powers, at any rate, did so in the persuasion that the Balkan 
States would be defeated by Turkey, and desired to save them 
from themselves. This was probably the position of Sazonoff, 
and possibly it was also that of Sir E. Grey. For Benckendorff 
writes: “Grey had already excluded territorial gains in Turkey’s 
favor; in a reversed sense he seemed to be less positive. That is 
all I can say.’’® At any rate, so soon as it became apparent that 
the Balkan States would be victorious, we hear no more of the 
status quo. 

At the same time that they made this declaration to the Balkan 
States, the Powers addressed a note to Turkey, saying that they 
themselves intended to take up the question of reforms. Both 
communications had the kind of reception that might have been 
anticipated. The Turks replied that they proposed to introduce 


8 “Diplomatic Reminiscences,” p. 109. 
®October 22, 1912; Siebert, p. 373. 
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reforms themselves, independently of any foreign pressure. The 
Balkan States replied that reforms were indeed most desirable, but 
that they thought it more hopeful to achieve them by their own 
direct action. On October 21 1° accordingly they addressed an 
ultimatum to Turkey and, receiving no reply, declared war on 
October 18.1? 

The war that followed had two phases. The first, after a 
series of victories by the Balkan States, culminated in the capture 
of Adrianople, and was concluded by a truce on December 21. 
Peace negotiations were begun in London. But while they were 
drawing themselves out the Young Turks seized power in Turkey 
and denounced the truce. War was thus resumed at the begin- 
ning of February, 1913. After another four months of fighting 
and further victories by the Balkan States, the plenipotentiaries 
once more assembled in London, and the Treaty of London was 
drawn up and signed on May 30. But before it was ratified there 
broke out, at the end of June, the war for the spoils between the 
Balkan States. This was concluded within the month, and the 
whole crisis ended with the Treaty of Bucharest, signed on August 
10. With the military events of these months we need not con- 
cern ourselves. It is, however, relevant to the purpose of this 
book to remind the reader of the action of Rumania. That lit- 
tle State had long had her eye on a piece of territory in the Dob- 
rudja, which she could only get by making war on Bulgaria. She 
was, however, astute enough to hold her hand during the first 
Balkan war. When the second broke out her forces were intact, 
and she took what she wanted practically without fighting for it. 
This neat little action is hailed by M. Poincaré in the following 
enthusiastic passage : 


Far from joining with Bulgaria, Rumania shook off Austrian 
tutelage. .. . Rumania found by instinct her natural road, and 
King Carol compelled himself to bow to the wishes of his people, 
who refused to be involved in a plot against Serbia.?? 


It is curious how war is always a plot when made by one’s 
enemies, and a heroism when made by one’s friends. 


10 Montenegro took action a few days earlier, on October 8, “in order,” says 
Bogitshevich, “that her ruler might successfully conduct his operations on 
the Stock Exchange at Vienna” (p. 37). 

11 All these documents in Guéchoff, pp. 87 seq. 

12 Poincaré, p. 150. 
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§ 7. THE PoLictrs oF THE POWERS 


Our concern, however, is not primarily with the duplicities of 
the Balkan States, but with the policies of the Great Powers. 
None of these Powers, not even Russia, seems, at this moment, to 
have wanted to let loose the European war. They therefore, as 
we have seen, endeavored to deter the Balkan States by declaring 
that, whether they fought or no, they should not alter that Balkan 
status quo, the maintenance of which was the avowed object of 
sO many treaties. After the successes of the Balkan States the 
Powers made no further attempt to give effect to their solemn 
declaration. But they did attempt, and ultimately with success, to 
avoid a European war. For this purpose, on the proposal of 
Poincaré, their representatives met in London, after the truce of 
December, under the presidency of Sir Edward Grey, to agree 
upon a common policy. This Conference, assembled, not, after a 
war, to arrange terms of peace, but in a difficult crisis to agree 
upon common action, was something new in diplomatic history. 
It substituted personal talk round a table for despatches and tel- 
egrams, and was thus a first rudimentary approach to the machin- 
ery of a League of Nations. An interesting testimony to its use- 
fulness is given by Sazonoff in a despatch of February, 1914, 
where he says: 

“Of late we have frequently been able to convince ourselves 
that we lack an organ which would unite the views and the com- 
mon action of the Powers, an organ such as the Ambassadorial 
Conference in London last year. The correspondence resulting 
from this lack leads to delays which have an injurious effect on the 
progress of affairs.” 2 True, while the Powers were divided as 
we have seen they were, and pursuing such objects as they were 
pursuing, no great confidence could be had in the power of a 
machinery to avert catastrophe. But on this occasion, at any 
rate, the Conference succeeded. This seems to have been due, in 
great part, to the patience and skill of Sir Edward Grey, to whom 
the German Ambassador to England, Prince Lichnowski, gave the 
following honorable testimonial: “Sir Edward Grey conducted 
the negotiation with prudence, calmness, and tact. As often as a 
question threatened to become complicated he suggested a formula 
of agreement that met the case and was invariably accepted. His 


1 Siebert, pp. 382~3, etc. 21b., p. 712. 
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personality won him equal confidence among all who took part in 
the conference.” Lichnowski says further that: “On every 
issue we [the Germans] took the viewpoint of Austria and Italy, 
while Sir Edward Grey almost never supported that of France or 
of Russia. On the contrary, in most instances he lent his sup- 
port to our group in order to give no pretext for war such as was 
subsequently furnished by a dead Archduke.” But this statement 
is disputed, not only by the German Foreign Secretary, von 
Jagow,* but also by Benckendorff, the Russian Ambassador in 
London, who writes that, while Germany and England have met 
on the basis of compromise, English diplomacy “has gone to the 
last limit of firmness to make the compromise turn in favor of 
Russia and the Balkan States, while the German attitude, though 
in favor of Austria, has been much less decisive.” > The matter, 
however, is not of much importance. It is enough to notice that, 
on this occasion, Germany, no less than England, was working 
for peace.® 

The Conference met in December, suspended its formal sittings 
when the second war broke out, at the beginning of February, but 
reassembled when that war was finished and peace discussions 
were renewed in London. It then sanctioned an arrangement 
which divided Macedonia between Serbia, Greece, and Bulgaria, 
and left Turkey with only a small province in Europe east of the 
Maritza. But it reserved, for its own disposal, the question of 
Albania; for that might have occasioned, and nearly did occasion, 
the European war. 

We must dwell, therefore, on that question a little more in de- 
tail. A study of the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty, and of the negotia- 
tions that led up to it, seems to show that what Serbia really 
wanted, and intended to take, was a port on the Adriatic, if not 
the whole of Albania. It was in the hope and expectation of ob- 
taining that that she had made such large concessions to Bulgaria 
in Macedonia; and it was when that was refused her that she 
backed up her agreement, proposed to keep for herself what had 
been assigned to Bulgaria, and so led up to that war.between the 
victorious States which ended in Bulgaria’s defeat and her com- 
plete exclusion from Macedonia. ‘The action of the Great Powers 

8 Lichnowski, p. 49. 


4 “Remarks,” p. 133. Jagow, however, is not a very trustworthy witness. 
5“Livre Noir,” ii, p. 304, February 25, 1913. $.Cf.-Grey,. ieupdsa?si 
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in the Albanian question thus involved war between the Balkan 
allies. But, on the other hand, it was the only way of avoiding 
war between the Powers themselves. For Austria was de- 
termined that no territory on the Adriatic should go to the Serbs, 
or to their allies the Montenegrins; and in this matter she was 
supported by Italy. The reason is clear. Austria, already an 
Adriatic Power, did not want, established on the sea, a Power 
which she knew to be her bitter and irreconcilable enemy; while 
Italy wanted no change, unless it were an autonomous Albania; 
for, if Austria were expelled, she preferred to be there herself. 
Thus, during this episode, we find Austria and Italy working to- 
gether and making the question of the Adriatic the one on which 
war or peace hung. The solution finally agreed to by all the Pow- 
ers was that the territory, formerly Turkish, that bordered the 
Adriatic between the coasts of Montenegro and Greece should be 
formed into an independent Albanian State.* 

Two questions remained, however, which proved very difficult 
to adjust. In the first place, the solution adopted by the Powers 
was unacceptable to the Balkan States. or the northern part of 
the new Albania contemplated by the Powers had been assigned 
to Serbia in the Serbo-Bulgarian treaty; and, during the second 
war against Turkey, Serbia had occupied San Giovanni di Medua 
and Durazzo, Greece had occupied Janina, and Montenegro was 
besieging Skutari. What the Balkan States wanted was to par- 
tition all Albania among themselves. 

In the second place, the Great Powers were in dispute as to the 
boundaries of Albania. Austria desired the widest possible ex- 
tension, so as to include in the new State Janina, Ochrida, Prizren, 
and Skutari; while Russia, more favorable to the claims of the 
‘Balkan States, proposed a narrower limit, excluding those towns. 
And between these conflicting views the Powers had somehow to 
decide.2 The danger-point turned out to be Skutari. The Pow- 
ers decided that it should be included in Albania. But the Monte- 
negrins were besieging it, and showed no intention of letting go; 
and this caused a very dangerous situation. For it was possible 
that Austria might intervene by force to drive away the Monte- 


7 An interesting account of the physical features and the population of Al- 
bania will be found in Conrad, ii, p. 157. 

8 A map of the district, with the various suggested boundaries marked, will 
be found in Sosnosky, ii, p. 374. 
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negrins, that Russia might take their side, and that the European 
war might be thus precipitated. This is only one example of the 
constant fact that a very small question may determine very great 
issues, when behind it there lies a whole series of ambitions, sus- 
pended precariously in a “balance of power,” and easily to be dis- 
lodged, at a touch, into universal ruin. On this occasion the 
crisis was finally surmounted by the withdrawal of Montenegro in 
May. 

The above is a brief summary of events from October, 1912, to 
May, 1913. We will now examine, more in detail, the policies 
of the Powers. And, first, we will take the States most immedi- 
ately involved, beginning with Austria-Hungary. 


§ 8. AUSTRIAN POoLicy 


The interest of Austria in the Balkans, as we have already ex- 
plained, was direct, whereas that of all other States was indirect ; 
for the satisfaction of the ambitions of the Balkan States, es- 
pecially of Serbia, meant the disruption of the Austrian Empire. 
It was impossible, therefore, that Austria should look with indif- 
ference on the situation created by the victories of the Balkan al- 
lies. But what was to be done? Conrad, now once more Chief 
of the General Staff, was bent, as always, upon war. His mem- 
oirs read like the story of the Sibylline books: Do it now, or you 
will have to pay more for doing it later. Chance after chance, he 
urged, had been missed. Now was perhaps the last chance. 
Austria must fight Serbia, and, if necessary, Russia too. Italy 
meantime, with good luck, could be fobbed off to a future occasion. 
But these views of the General Staff do not seem to have had any 
influence on Austrian policy. Berchtold hesitated and veered, but 
never came out on the side of war. The old emperor, it would 
seem, exercised a restraining influence. For Bogitshevitch tells 
us ‘from an authentic source” that when the Berlin authorities 
reproached Berchtold with the indecisive and wavering policy of 
Austria, he replied that: “The conduct of the Austrian policy had 
been made very difficult for him for the reason that, at the be- 
ginning of the Balkan conflict, his hands had been tied by his in- 
structions, received from highest authority, to the effect that he 
might conduct matters as he pleased, save that under no circum- 
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stances was he to permit it to come to a conflict with Russia,” } 
The Archduke Francis was also against war, at any rate up to 
May, 1913.2, Austria thus moved from concession to concession. 
She consented to the division of the Sanjak of Novibazar be- 
tween Serbia and Montenegro, she accepted the invitation to a 
Conference of the Powers, and she agreed to its recommendations. 

On the other hand, this policy of peace she made conditional 
upon the exclusion of Serbia from territorial acquisitions on the 
Adriatic. Upon that understanding only did she agree to enter 
the conference ; and the other Powers accepted the condition. The 
solution they adopted, as we have seen, was an independent Al- 
banian State. Serbia’s access to the Adriatic was to be provided 
for by giving her railway communication and the use, though not 
the proprietorship, of a port. To this compromise Austria as- 
sented. The final tension was due, as we have seen, to the diffi- 
culty of getting the Powers to agree among themselves as to the 
boundaries of Albania, and of inducing the Balkan States to accept 
their decision. Serbia, in particular, wanted the Adriatic coast, 
even more than she wanted Macedonia. It was, however, over 
the obstinacy of Montenegro that the most dangerous friction 
arose. For that little State, as we have seen, was engaged in be- 
sieging Skutari, which she was determined to incorporate in her 
own territory; and she showed no willingness to relax her grip at 
the dictation of the Great Powers, who had decided that the town 
should belong to Albania. In this situation Austria became more 
and more impatient; she threatened, if the Powers could not 
jointly compel Montenegro to withdraw, that she would act by 
herself. The consequence might easily have been a European 
war, because, in that case, Russia might intervene on behalf of 
Montenegro. Finally, however, the Montenegrins were induced, 
after taking the town, to withdraw; so that, this time, the Powers 
were not precipitated into the gulf. The just comment is made 
by a diplomat who was, indeed, a Serb, but one with some sense of 
the relative proportion of things: “Owing to their mutual feelings 

1 Bogitshevich, p. 49. 

2 See Conrad, “Aus meiner Dienstzeit,” iii, passim. I notice, however, that 
Pribram, a very trustworthy historian, says that already, in November, 1913, 
the Archduke was trying to convince the German Kaiser of “The necessity of 
energetic action against the unreasonable demands of the Serbs” (‘‘Austria’s 
Foreign Policy,” p. 41). 
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of mistrust the Great Powers had come to such a miserable and 
shameful pass that their very existence or non-existence, the weal 
or woe of England, France, Germany, might depend upon the 
favor and ambition of a few politicians and fanatics, the repre- 
sentatives of small States which are less advanced in civiliza- 
tion.’ ® 


§9. Russian Povicy 


The second Power concerned in Balkan questions, though less 
directly than Austria, was Russia. Her interest was partly na- 
tionalistic, for the Balkan States were the “little brothers,” and 
the “inevitable” war of Slavism versus Teutonism was an idea 
that had got firm hold of hot and idle heads. But this sentimen- 
tality would not have been likely to determine Russian policy, had 
it not been connected with other and more realistic motives. 
Constantinople and the Straits were a genuine Russian interest, 
for she was excluded from the Mediterranean permanently, so far 
as ships of war were concerned, and temporarily, even for her 
commerce, when the Porte was at war, as it had been recently dur- 
ing the war between Turkey and Italy. But the route to Con- 
stantinople led through the Balkan States; and if the German 
Powers should permanently and finally control that route the ful- 
filment of Russian ambitions would become more difficult, if not 
impossible. Hence that constant friction between Austria- 
Hungary and Russia which was finally to produce the Great War. 

It was this issue, as we have seen, that had made it so impos- 
sible, even for the genius of Bismarck, to keep on good terms both 
with Austria and with Russia. His retirement had been the sig- 
nal for the final drift of Russia away from Germany and across 
to France; and the statesmen and public opinion of Russia, by the 
date we have now reached, seem to have settled down to the con- 
clusion that the coming of the Great War was merely a question 
of time. Still, as we have seen, the Russian Government, no more 
than the Austrian, wanted the war just then, although they thought 
it might in fact “come.” Moreover, they were somewhat alarmed 
and dismayed at the very completeness of the victory of the Bal- 
kan States. For it seemed as though Bulgaria might advance 
even to Constantinople; and then what would become of Russian 


8 Bogitshevich, p. 53. 
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ambitions there? Thus, the first thing Russia did, at the very 
beginning of the crisis, was to make jt clear to Bulgaria that she 
must limit her aims. On October 31 Sazonoff writes to his Am- 
bassador in London saying that the Balkan States “have been as- 
sured of the full support of our diplomacy on the condition, well 
known to Bulgaria, that all compensations, in the shape of reforms 
or territorial acquisitions, will be limited by a line which runs 
from the mouth of the Maritza by way of Adrianople to the 
Black Sea.”’+ A little later he writes: ‘A prolonged occupa- 
tion of Constantinople by the Allies might force us likewise to 
send our fleet, which would remain there precisely as long as the 
Allies.” 7. Grey accepted the Russian view, and the final peace 
treaty left Turkey with a strip of territory in Europe barring 
Bulgaria from the capital. 

While thus, on the one hand, Russia was holding in check the 
ambitions of Bulgaria, on the other she was endeavoring to mod- 
erate those of Serbia. She accepted, though with reluctance, the 
Austrian contention that there must be no Serbian port or territory 
on the Adriatic, and she put strong pressure on Serbia to cause 
her to acquiesce. She accepted also the creation of an independ- 
ent Albania, pressing only, in the interest of Serbia, for a narrow 
limitation of the boundary eastward. But while making these 
concessions she had always in view the possibility of war with 
Austria. Thus, on November 14, Sazonoff writes: “All infor- 
mation at our disposal points to the fact that, at least for the 
present, Austria is not striving for any territorial acquisitions in 
the Balkans. Nevertheless Austria might—entirely according to 
the way things will develop and in consideration of the conflict 
with Serbia over the access to the Adriatic—resolve upon the an- 
nexation of Turkish or even of Serbian territory. In both cases 
it would be most important for us to be sure that, in case of an 
intervention on our part, France will not remain indifferent.” 4 
And again, November 20: “It will be difficult for public opin- 
ion in England to understand that . . . a Serbian harbor on the 
Adriatic or the size of Albanian territory . . . might step by step 
lead up to the war.” > It will be difficult for any one to under- 
stand who is not steeped in the traditions and aims of statecraft. 


1 Siebert, p. 381, October 31, cf. Brandenburg, p. 359. 
2Ib., p. 387, November 6. 8Ib., pp. 395-6. 
4Ib., p. 401. 5Ib., pp. 405-6. 
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§ 10. ITALIAN POLicy 


The position of Italy during this crisis was, as usual, more com- 
plicated than that of any other Power. For, as we have seen, 
she was tied up by opposite and incompatible treaties. By a 
treaty of 1901 she had agreed with Austria that, if any change 
should be made in the disposition of the Turkish province of Al- 
bania, it should be in the direction of autonomy.’ Thus Italy was 
bound to support Austria in excluding Serbia and Montenegro 
from Albania. And this was also in accordance with her own in- 
terests, as she conceived them. For though she did not want 
Austria to strengthen her position on the Adriatic, she did not, any 
the more, want Serbia established there. These considerations, 
had the European war then broken out, would have led her to 
range herself beside Austria, to whom, of course, she was also 
bound by the Triple Alliance. On the other hand, she had her 
treaty with France, and the French were disposed to interpret 
this as meaning that Italy must remain neutral in any war waged 
by Germany against France, even if France should take the initia- 
tive in declaring war. We have here a particularly interesting 
example of the general truth that, when it comes to the point, the 
interpretation of treaties of alliance depends on whether the States 
concerned want to go to war at all, and with, or against, whom. 
It is perhaps the desire to maintain this freedom that causes 
treaties to be drawn up in such ambiguous terms. 

Of the disagreement, in this case, between Italy and France, 
we have an account in the despatches of Isvolski.? He tells us 
that, in November, Tittoni, then Italian Ambassador at Paris, 
had an interview with Poincaré, in which he expressed anxiety at 
an alleged change of view of the Russian Government in favor 
of giving to Serbia a port on the Adriatic. The matter, he said, 
preoccupied him greatly; for the Italian Government was engaged 
to defend the principle of the integrity of Albania, “and in case of 
war on that question Italy would be obliged to give Austria armed 
support.” Poincaré replied that that was not a position.compatible 
with the Treaty of Racconigi (as far as he knew it),* and was al- 


1Pribram, i, p. 197. Friedjung, iii, p. 219, says there was a second treaty 
in this sense in 1909. 

2 See the article quoted above, p. 95. * See “Livre Noir,” i, pp. 347 seq. 

*It does not seem to be incompatible with the text of that Treaty as 
given, ib., i, p. 357 (see above, p. 298). 
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together contrary to the Franco-Italian convention of 1902, by 
virtue of which France has the right to count on the neutrality of 
Italy in case of war between France and Germany. ‘Tittoni re- 
plied that the agreement with Austria about Albania had been 
prior to that with France ° and also to that of Racconigi, and that 
it was undoubtedly obligatory on the Italian Government. This 
seems to be a frank admission that the Italian Government had in- 
volved itself in incompatible agreements. It was not unnatural 
that M. Poincaré should have been “astonished”: for when the 
treaty with France was negotiated, it had been understood between 
the parties that it was “in harmony with the present international 
engagements of Italy.”” And now suddenly an engagement was 
sprung upon him of which he had never heard, and which was 
said to make it necessary, in certain contingencies, for Italy to go 
to war against France. Italy, no doubt, might reply that, in the 
particular war which was now being contemplated, it would 
not be the case that France, “as the result of a direct provocation,” 
would be “the object of a direct or indirect aggression on the part 
of one or more Powers,” or would “find herself compelled, as the 
result of a direct provocation, in defense of her honor or security 
to take the initiative of a declaration of war.’ It must always be 
a matter of opinion whether such conditions have, in fact, oc- 
curred; and Italy, no doubt, had the occasion then arisen, would 
have defended her action by saying that France was the aggressor, 
which would have been as true, or untrue, as the opposite view. 
This indeed, appears to have been Poincaré’s own opinion; for 
when asked by Isvolski what value he attached “to the expressions, 
a little equivocal in my opinion,” of the Franco-Italian treaty, he 
replied that, in his view, “the importance of the treaty lay in the 
fact that Italy had abandoned defensive and offensive prepara- 
tions on the French frontier and concentrated her preparations on 
the frontier of Austria.’’ But, he adds, “there is no doubt that, 
in the decisive moment, Italy will always find it possible to give 
to the agreement the interpretation she wants.” ® Such conduct, 
however, always causes the State that is disappointed to attribute 
treachery to the other. And in fact Isvolski tells us that the view 
was held in Paris “that neither the Triple Entente not the Triple 


5In fact, the first agreement with France was made December 16, 1900. 
The Austro-Italian treaty was concluded February, 1901. 
6“Tivre Noir,” i, p. 361. 
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Alliance can count on the loyalty of Italy, that the Italian Govern- 
ment will employ all its efforts to preserve the peace, and that, in 
case of war, it will begin by adopting a waiting attitude and then 
join the camp to which victory is inclining.” * The reader is in- 
vited to compare this forecast with the actual conduct of Italy in 
the years 1914-15. 

While, however, Italy was thus prepared to support Austria 
in case a general European war should arise over the question of 
Albania, she was also determined that Austria should not get any 
advantage of position from such a contingency. She was doing 
all she could to prevent that Power from taking independent 
military action against Montenegro. But should Austria never- 
theless do so, Italy intended to occupy Valona, the natural object 
of her ambitions, as its possession would enable her to close the 
Adriatic. It was rumored even that an agreement in this sense 
had been entered into between Italy and Austria. But the with- 
drawal of Montenegro from Skutari precluded these developments. 

Such were the policies of the Powers most immediately con- 
cerned with Balkan issues. What about the remainder? What 
about France, Germany, and England? 


§ 11. FRENCH POLIcY 


France, it must be remembered, was represented, now and till the 
outbreak of the Great War, by M. Poincaré, who succeeded M. 
Caillaux as Premier after the Moroccan crisis of 1911, became 
President in the beginning of 1913, and continued, in that position, 
to determine the foreign policy of his country. Whatever else 
may be thought about him, it will be agreed that he was nothing if 
not obstinate. The policy on which he might decide he would 
carry through whatever might be the cost; and, in that sense, he 
was what is often called a “strong” man. His election as Pres- 
ident was taken by the Russians to be a sign of renewed and vigor- 
ous support for the Alliance. ‘To-morrow,’ Isvolski writes on 
January 16, “are the Presidential elections. God grant’that Poin- 
caré may not be beaten. It will be a catastrophe for us, for it will 
be the début of an era of Combisme.” * A few days later he has 
an interview with the new President and reports that ‘‘in his 


T Livre. Noir,” ip. 365. 8 Tb., ii, p. 89. 
. . . 5 
1“Livre Noir,’ ii, p. 9. 
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quality of President of the Republic he would have full powers to 
exercise a direct influence on the foreign policy of France.” 2 And 
again: ‘The energy, the decision, the whole character of M. 
Poincaré gives us a guarantee that in his quality of President of 
the Republic he will not content himself, like M. Falliéres, with a 
purely passive and, so to speak, decorative rdle, but that he will 
bring his influence to bear, by all means, at every moment, on the 
course of French policy, principally in the domain of foreign af- 
fairs. . . . That is why, during the next seven years, we are 
completely assured against the apparition at the head of the French 
Government and their diplomacy of such people as MM. Caillaux, 
Cruppi, Monis, etc. . . . M. Poincaré continues to come every day 
to the Foreign Office, and M. Gonnart gives no reply, expresses no 
opinion, without his knowledge and approval. M. Poincaré has 
expressed the desire to see me often, even after his installation at 
the Elysée, and has begged me to address myself directly to him 
whenever I think it desirable. Such a departure from what is 
customary here may be very profitable and convenient to us in the 
present difficult circumstances.” ? It is clear from these passages 
that M. Poincaré was determined himself to control French for- 
eign policy, and to control it in close cooperation with the Rus- 
sian Government. Further evidence of this intention is shown by 
the recall of M. Louis, the French Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, and the substitution of M. Delcassé.* M. Delcassé, it will 
be remembered, was the man who had stood out for war with Ger- 
many in 1905, and had resigned when his policy was rejected. 
His appointment made a very bad impression in Germany; for he 
“has acquired the reputation of a convinced enemy of Germany, 
and it is to him that they attribute the initiative of the ‘Einkrei- 
sungs Politik.’” > That policy, it is true, was more commonly 
attributed, in Germany, to King Edward. But it seems certain 
that M. Delcassé was a principal exponent of anti-Germanism in 
France. His appointment, therefore, was as welcome to the Rus- 
sians as it was distasteful to the Germans. Isvolski writes: 
“Tf—-which may God forbid—the crisis comes, the decision will 
be taken by the three strong personalities which are at the head of 


2Tb., p. 4I. 3Ib., p. 19. : 

4See Judet, “Georges Louis.” Isvolski pressed constantly for his removal, 
and Poincaré finally yielded. 

5“Livre Noir,” ii, p. 36. 
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the Cabinet—Poincaré, Millerand, and Delcassé. It is a piece of 
luck for us that we shall have to do with precisely these personal- 
ities, and not with the various politicians of the moment who dur- 
ing recent years have succeeded to the Government of France.” ° 

It is clear, then, that Poincaré’s accession to power implied a 
determined and personal conduct of foreign affairs and a closer in- 
timacy with Russia; and this fact had a considerable effect upon 
the development of the international situation. In particular, it 
had one immediate and important result. In the Balkan crisis 
with which we are dealing Poincaré made it clear at once that, if 
the European war should break out, France would be at the side 
of Russia. More precisely, this meant that, if a war should arise 
between Austria and Russia, and if Germany then should take the 
side of Austria, France would consider that Russia had been ‘“‘at- 
tacked” by Austria and Germany, and that therefore the casus 
foederis had arisen. Poincaré gave this assurance to Isvolski as 
early as September, 1912: “If the conflict with Austria brought 
about an armed intervention of Germany, the French Government 
recognises beforehand that this would be a casus foederis, and it 
would not hesitate a minute to fulfil the charges incumbent on it 
vis-a-vis with Russia.” 7 And more than once, in the course of 
succeeding months, he reiterated the pledge.* Now it will be 
remembered that the Franco-Russian Treaty defined the casus 
feederis as an “attack” by Germany, or by Austria supported by 
Germany, upon Russia or upon France. If, now, such a situation 
should arise as nearly did in 1912-13, and as actually did in 1914 
—if Austria should go to war with Serbia, if Russia should there- 
upon go to war with Austria, and if Germany should come into as- 
sist her ally—it might have been equally open to France to de- 
cide either that Russia or that Germany was the attacking party. 
The importance of M. Poincaré’s decision was that he determined 
this moot point in the sense that France would fight. Possibly M. 
Caillaux or M. Combes or M. Monis might have decided other- 
wise, and, so deciding, might have prevented the Great War; for 
Russia would hardly have fought if she had not been assured of 


6“Livre Noir,” i, p. 364. TIb., i. p. 326. 

8 See, e.g., Siebert, p. 403; “Livre Noir,” i, p. 362, ii. p. 20. And, quite ex- 
plicitly, in November, 1912: “Si la Russie fait la guerre, la France la fera 
aussi’ (ib., p. 346). 
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French support. That is the exact importance of M. Poincaré’s 
decision. 

Why did he adopt it? There is one little hint which it seems 
worth while to consider. The Franco-Russian Treaty, it will be 
remembered, was modified in 1899 by M. Delcassé, who was pre- 
occupied in that year by the possibility of the disruption of Austria- 
Hungary. This, he considered, would disturb “the equilibrium 
between the forces of Europe,’’ that is, more simply, the “balance 
of power.” He therefore induced the Czar to consent to the in- 
clusion, among the objects of the treaty, of the “maintenance of 
equilibrium,” in addition to the “maintenance of peace.” This 
addition, as he said, singularly extended the scope of the treaty.® 
Henceforth the parties are ready to go to war not merely to pre- 
serve the peace—the usual claim—but (which may be incompatible 
therewith) to preserve the “balance.” Now, in a letter of Isvol- 
ski, dated November 7, 1912, occurs an interesting passage. A 
certain communication of Poincaré’s, he says, which had been dis- 
cussed in the Cabinet, expressed “a perfectly new standpoint of 
France in the matter of the territorial aggrandisement of Austria 
in the Balkans. Whereas France, up to the present, had declared 
that local, so to speak, Balkan events could not induce her to take 
any active measures, the French Government now appears to ad- 
mit that an acquisition of territory on the part of Austria in the 
Balkans would affect the general European equilibrium and con- 
sequently also the special interest of France.” ?° Here the “bal- 
ance of power”’ is thought to be affected by an access of territory 
to Austria, whereas, in 1899, it was to be affected by the disruption 
of that Empire. Either event, of course, might be held to affect it. 
That is the nature of the balance of power. And we may perhaps 
conjecture that Poincaré and his Government had agreed to in- 
terpret their treaty in a sense which would involve a European war, 
not because Russia would have been “attacked” by Austria and 
Germany, but because the balance of power in the Balkans might 
suffer. This is the case against Poincaré. But we need not make 
too much of it. For we know that the European anarchy made 
war inevitable, sooner or later, and that the part played by this or 
that statesman in postponing or accelerating it is a matter of sec- 
ondary importance. 

9 See above, p. 108. 10 Siebert, p. 393. 
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In accordance with this interest in the balance of power in the 
Balkans, we find M. Poincaré “full of the warmest sympathies for 
Russia and the Balkan States and resolved to continue to give us 
his most energetic assistance.” 11. The Russian Ambassador in 
London, a rather good observer, goes so far as to say that, in re- 
calling his conversations with M. Cambon (French Ambassador ) 
and the attitude of M. Poincaré, “the thought comes to me as a 
conviction that, of all the Powers, France is the only one which, 
I will not say wishes war, but which would look upon it without 
great regret. In any case, nothing has shown me yet that France 
has taken an active part in working toward compromise. Now a 
compromise is peace, beyond compromise lies war.’ 12 We may 
add that, apparently, in the autumn of 1912, the French military 
authorities took the view that the French chances in case of a gen- 
eral war were good. For Isvolski tells us, on the authority of M. 
Poincaré, that “well informed and responsible persons envisage 
with much optimism the chances of Russia and France in case of a 
general conflagration. This optimistic point of view is based on 
the consideration (among others) of the diversion that will be 
produced by the united forces of the Balkan States (except Ru- 
mania), who will draw against them a part of the Austro- 
Hungarian forces. A favorable element for Russia and France 
will be the immobilization of Italy, who will be tied as much by 
the African war as by her special agreements with France.’ 1% 
The date of this despatch is September 12, 1912, so that already, 
before the Balkan war had broken out, ‘‘well informed and re- 
sponsible” persons in France were contemplating, in high spirits, 
the prospect of European war. Later, however, things changed. 
Turkey made peace with Italy, and, as we have seen, that country 
did not in fact consider herself “immobilized” by the treaty with 
France; so that the situation was not as good as had been antici- 
pated. This may have affected the attitude of France. At any 
rate, throughout the crisis she appears to have joined with the other 
Powers in working for peace. Thus it was M. Poincaré who 
first suggested the summoning of the Conference,!* and en- 
deavored, together with Sazonoff, to induce the Balkan States to 


11 “Livre Noir,” ii, p. 15. 

12Tb., p. 303. English translation in “Is Germany Guilty?” ii, p. 75, 
February 25, 1013. 

13 “Livre Noir,” i, p. 326. 14 Siebert, pp. 382, 408, 422. 
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abstain from war; *° and though, as we have seen, he had prom- 
ised to support Russia, if the European war should break out over 
the Balkans, yet he also said, “Only an attack by Germany against 
Russia could give rise to the treaty obligation.”1® On the 
whole, we may conclude that M. Poincaré’s position was like that 
of the other statesmen of Europe. The war, he thought, must 
“come” ; he was ready to take his part in it when it did; but mean- 
time he would rather it did not come—or not just yet! For one 
reason, French public opinion was insufficiently prepared to com- 
prehend the necessity for a war about the Balkans; 17 and, further, 
financial interests were opposed to it:18 


§ 12. GERMAN PoLicy 


We will turn now to Germany. And, first, we have to observe 
that now, as in 1908 and 1914, Germany made it clear that, if 
the European war broke out, she should support Austria- 
Hungary.’ Her attitude on this point is precisely analogous to 
M. Poincaré’s about Russia, and as much, or as little, blame is to 
be attached to the one as to the other. Or, if we do choose to con- 
sider the relative blameworthiness of the two States, we may re- 
member that the interest of Germany to prevent the Balkans from 
falling under Russian hegemony was, owing to the enterprise of 
the Persian railway, direct, while that of France was very indirect, 
being concerned only with the “balance of power.” The view, so 
commonly taken in England, that it was natural and right for 
France to support Russia, but monstrous for Germany to support 
Austria, is a mere product of war psychology. 

But this determination on the part of Germany to support her 
ally, should the worst come to the worst, is no proof that she was 
working for war. All the evidence we have points to the op- 
posite conclusion. No doubt there were men in Germany who 
felt sure that the Great War would come, just as there were such 
men in France, and, no doubt, in all countries. But these men did 
not control policy; and even they, or some of them, took the view, 
common to men of all nations, that when it did come it must be 


15“Tivre Noir,” ii, p. 355. 16Tb., p. 356. 

17Tb., ii, pp. 20, 342. 18Tb., p. 356. 

1 Siebert, p. 398; Bogitshevich, p. 45. Cf. Kiderlen-Waechter, i, p. 197, 
speech in the Reichstag, November 25, 1912. 
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provoked by the other side. This is illustrated by an interesting 
correspondence between Conrad and Moltke. Conrad, as always, 
was for immediate war. Moltke replied: “I think that a Euro- 
pean war must come sooner or later, in which the real issue will 
be the conflict between Germanism and Slavism. To prepare for 
this war is the duty of all States which uphold the banner of Ger- 
man culture. But the attack must come from the Slavs.”? In 
precisely the same way, as we shall see, Benckendorff was urging 
that the attack must come from the Germans. If this attitude on 
the part of German soldiers is a proof of German responsibility for 
the Great War, then, by the same kind of evidence, all States are 
equally responsible. But whatever German soldiers may have 
thought or said during this crisis, the German Government was 
working consistently with the British to stave off the danger. In 
January, 1913, the German Kaiser visited the Austro-Hungarian 
Embassy, and stated that if Austria-Hungary were involved in 
war Germany would support her; but that his Ministry was work- 
ing for peace, and that it would not be easy to convince the Ger- 
man people of the necessity of a war about Durazzo. This is an 
attitude precisely analogous to that of Poincaré, who promised to 
support Russia if it came to war, but felt that it would be dif- 
ficult for French public opinion to understand the need of a war 
about the Balkans.* Again, in February, the Kaiser writes to the 
Archduke Ferdinand that everything must be avoided which 
might lead to war with Russia; * and in March Conrad protests 
to Berchtold that he should not allow himself to be so much in- 
fluenced by the German Emperor. “They held us back,” he says, 
“in 1908, and now once more they want to bind our arms.” 5 

It would not be necessary to dwell at length on the Kaiser’s per- 
sonal views were it not that the need to personify wickedness in 
some one person made him the center of British hate during the 
war, and makes us still attribute to him an influence over foreign 
policy which in fact he did not possess. German policy was con- 
ducted by his Ministers, and in this crisis it was thrown, with the 
full approval of the Kaiser, on the side of peace. No better testi- 
mony is required than that of Sazonoff himself, communicated to 
the “Nazionale Zeitung” of Berlin in October, 1913. “German 
diplomacy,” he wrote, ‘“‘and particularly the German Secretary of 


2 Conrad, iii, p. 146. 8 Cf. Bethmann-Hollweg, p. 82. 
* Conrad, iii, p. 155. 5Tb., iii, p. 169. Cf. also Sosnosky, ii, p. 380. 
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State, have, from the beginning, seconded my efforts to bring 
about solidarity of action on the part of the great European Powers 
in the most loyal and forceful manner. M. von Kiderlen has 
personally labored most zealously to promote an understanding be- 
tween London, Paris, Vienna, and Petersburg, which has now 
happily been attained.” ® Evidence indeed abounds. Thus, in 
January, 1913, the Russian Ambassador in Berlin writes: ‘The 
more I look about me, the more I listen, the more I come to the 
conclusion that in Berlin they wish at all costs to avoid war, and 
that they have in all probability made this clear to Vienna.” 
Again, Benckendorff, as we have seen, testifies to the accommodat- 
ing spirit of Germany at the London Conference; * and Bogitshe- 
vich tells us that “it is, in Vienna, ascribed to Germany’s restrain- 
ing influence that Austria gave up her demands to have the towns 
Djakowa and Dibra placed under Albanian sovereignty.” ® 

Germany then, throughout this crisis, was working for peace, 
and with that in view was constantly putting pressure on Austria- 
Hungary. Indeed, as we have seen, it was precisely for that 
reason that Austrian militarists complained of her. 


§ 13. BritisH PoLicy 


Finally we come to England. Here, too, Sir Edward Grey 
was working throughout for peace. The suggestion for a Con- 
ference came, it is true, from M. Poincaré, not from him; and 
it would, presumably, have been held in Paris, not in London, but 
for the objection taken by Austria. On this point there is a re- 
mark of Isvolski which shows how carefully diplomats attend to 
what might seem, to the mere public, to be details. ‘‘For my part,” 
he writes, “I must confess that the deep distrust and lack of good 
will displayed toward me by Berlin and Vienna would, in case I 
should participate in the Conference, prove to be an unpropitious 
factor. In London the colorless Mensdorff and Lichnowski, who 
has not yet had time to create a position for himself, will not, of 
course, be able to cope with the influence of Benckendorff and 
Cambon. It seems to me that it would not therefore be par- 
ticularly advantageous for us to insist upon the choice of Paris,” ? 

8 Bogitshevich, p. 38 note. 7“Livre Noir,” ii, p. 24, January 30, 1913. 


8Tb., p. 304. ® Page 47. 
1 See above, p. 327. 2 Siebert, p. 428. 
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London, then, was chosen, and consequently Sir Edward Grey 
presided, with the admitted competence and success to which we 
have already adverted. He appears to have worked throughout 
in close codperation both with Russia and with Germany. Only 
on the question of Turkey did some difficulty arise. For Grey 
was bound to take into account the feelings of the Mohammedans 
of the Empire, and therefore not to press too hardly on the Turks, 
who then, as always, had many friends in England. So, in the 
autumn of 1912, we find Sazonoff reporting to the Czar: ‘‘All 
the actions of England are at present dominated by one paramount 
anxiety, viz., not to draw upon herself the anger of the Mussul- 
man world, so that she might rely upon the Mohammedan part of 
the Indian population for the necessary security of British rule. 
Hence the seeming indifference to the fate of the Christians living 
under the sway of Turkey, which is contrary to England’s former 
attitude ; hence the irresolute policy in Persia and Central Asia.” ? 
It is not necessary to comment upon this. Every Englishman 
knows how British statesmen and public opinion have oscillated 
between regard for the Turk and regard for the Balkan or Arme- 
nian Christians. But it is worth while to quote the passage that 
follows: “Apart from this, England is guided by the desire not 
to weaken the present Ottoman Government, in which the Anglo- 
phil Kiamil Pasha is playing an important role, as well as to pre- 
vent the Young Turks and Ferid Pasha from coming into power 
—the latter being a friend of Germany.” The Young Turks, it 
will be remembered, did come into power early in 1913, and that 
perhaps helped to change Sir Edward’s attitude to Turkey. But 
even before that Benckendorff is writing to Sazonoff:* “The 
entire conversation with Grey proves that he has completely veered 
round in his opinions, in the interests of the maintenance of the 
Entente, and that he is resolved, for the sake of the Entente, to 
grant far greater concessions at the cost of Turkey than he was 
prepared to grant hitherto.” Thus, in the end, there was no dif- 
ference of policy, on the Turkish question, between England and 
Russia, and the frontier ultimately drawn was drawn with the 
approval of both States. It may be added that Grey was as anx- 
ious as Russia that no Balkan State should take Constantinople, 
and agreed that, when the question of the Straits was raised, it 
should be solved in favor of Russia.® 


8Ib., p. 368, October, 1912. *Ib, p. 373, October 21. 5 Siebert, p. 387. 
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It is interesting to note, further, that, in regard to the pos- 
sibility of a European war, Grey was as unwilling to commit him- 
self as he was in 1914. Thus Benckendorff writes in November, 
1912: “When I drew Grey’s attention to the solidarity of the 
Triple Alliance, and asked him if he could tell me anything about 
England’s attitude, in case our efforts to prevent an Austrian ac- 
tion were not successful, he replied, after some moments’ reflec- 
tion, that it was impossible for him to give a direct answer to a 
question referring to a possibility which, since his interview with 
Mensdorff, no longer appeared probable; and also because the at- 
titude of England depended, above all, on the attitude of the re- 
maining Powers. The attitude of solidarity gave us valuable in- 
dications in that respect but no positive facts.” ° 
On the other hand, just as in 1914, Grey made it clear to Ger- 
many that if the war should break out she must not count on Eng- 
lish neutrality. Such, at any rate, appears to be the meaning of 
the very guarded statement he made to Lichnowski: “If all the 
Powers were at present making serious efforts to preserve the 
peace, England and Germany were those countries which are least 
interested in Balkan questions, and therefore most interested in the 
preservation of peace. If war should break out, the real cause 
would lie far deeper than the secondary causes which may provoke 
the war, so that he could see no serious guarantee that England 
and Germany would not both be drawn into the war.” 7 
This statement, Benckendorff says, was made upon his sugges- 
tion.® But he adds: ‘“Grey’s words did not convey to me the 
sense of a definite obligation toward ourselves.” Sir A. Nicol- 
son apparently was less cautious, for he “told Cambon, with every 
reservation, that if the Triple Alliance were fighting against the 
Entente, England would, he thought, take part in the war.”’ But, 
Benckendorff adds, “Nicolson’s views do not always reflect Grey’s 
views.” ® 

Grey, then, was endeavoring sincerely, and on this occasion suc- 
cessfully, to keep the peace. But his attitude is not exhaustively 
defined by this fact; and we may suppose, with some confidence, 
that Benckendorff is judging correctly when he writes: ‘“Mon- 
sieur Cambon seems to be persuaded, and I believe in this respect 
he is right, that England would certainly rather let war break out 


6Ib., p. 300, November 14, 1912. 7Ib., p. 423, November 28, 1912. 
8 Siebert, p. 425. 9Tb., p. 400. 
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than let the power of France be endangered. This is one reason 
which would force arms into her hands. The second would be an 
ultimatum or a brutal attack on the part of Germany, whether 
against France or against Russia. Here the honor and national 
dignity of England would be touched, as the King has said. It 
is a mistake to believe that this point of view does not exist in 
England.” 1° This last touch only was needed to complete 
the picture; 1912-13, like 1908-09, was a full-dress rehearsal 
of 1914. All the forces were drawn up, all the explosives as- 
sembled. Only, as it so happened, no one in those years fired 
the fuse. Europe had one last chance, the breathing-space of a 
year. 

So far as the Great Powers were concerned, they had come to 
their agreement by the end of May, 1913: By the Treaty of 
London,*? Turkey, on the one hand, and the Balkan allies on the 
other, agreed, first, that Turkey should hand over to the latter all 
her European territory west of the Enos-Midia line except Al- 
bania; secondly, that the questions of Albania and of the islands 
be left to the Great Powers. There followed, however, at the end 
of June, the war for the spoils between the Balkan States. We 
need not concern ourselves here with this sordid and miserable 
business, which showed that these savage little States had well 
conned the principles of diplomacy and war long practised by their 
betters. But its results had a certain bearing upon the future 
history of Europe. Bulgaria had to cede Macedonia to Serbia and 
to Greece, and Silistria and part of the Dobrudja to Rumania. 
Serbia was thus enormously strengthened, in territory as well as 
in conceit, and, at the same time, left with a grievance, for she had 
been excluded from anything but railway access to the Adriatic. 
Thus aggrandized, she was an even greater danger to Austria- 
Hungary than she had been before; and the perception that that 
must be so had induced the Dual Monarchy, even before the war 
was over, to face at the last moment that risk of war which hith- 
erto she had declined. She approached her allies of the Triple Al- 
liance with the question whether, if she went to war with Serbia, 
they would consider that the obligations of the Alliance arose. 
The episode was thus described, at a later date, by Giolitti: “On 

10 “Ts Germany Guilty?” ii, p. 77. 

11 May 30, 1913. Printed in “Nationalism and War,” p. 4oo. 
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the ninth of August,!? about a year before the war broke out, I, 
being then absent from Rome, received from my colleague, San 
Giuliano, the following telegram: ‘Austria has communicated to 
us and to Germany her intention to act against Serbia, and defines 
such action as defensive, hoping to apply the casus fcederis of the 
Triple Alliance, which I consider inapplicable. I intend to join 
forces with Germany to prevent any such action by Austria, but 
it will be necessary to say clearly that we do not consider such 
eventual action as defensive, and therefore do not believe that the 
casus foederis exists. Please telegraph if you approve.’ I replied 
that: ‘If Austria intervenes against Serbia, it is evident that the 
casus foederis does not arise. It is an action that she undertakes 
on her own account, since there is no question of defense, 
as no one thinks of attacking her. It is necessary to make a dec- 
laration in this sense to Austria in the more formal way, and it is 
to be expected *8 that German action will dissuade Austria from 
her most perilous adventure.’ ”’ 

This statement was made by Giolitti in December, 1914, and 
it is characteristic of the way history is written at such times that 
M. Yves Guyot, reporting it, omits the references to Germany, and 
concludes that, somehow or other, here is a further proof of Ger- 
many’s determination to have war in 1914.** In fact, the episode 
rather suggests the contrary. In any case, there is no shadow of 
evidence, so far as I am aware, that Germany supported Austria’s 
demand. M. Nekludoff,!® indeed, who is certainly not a pro- 
German, says that “Austria did in fact wish to intervene and to 
attack Serbia, but she was stopped first by Italy’s flat refusal to 
be associated in such a policy, and secondly, .and more especially, by 
the veto of Germany.” He goes on, indeed, to say that Germany 
was only postponing for the moment a war which she already in- 


12 This date is given also in his “Memoirs” (p. 372). But it can hardly 
be correct. The Peace of Bucharest was signed August T3mandast seems 
probable the Austrians would have entered earlier. Giolitti_ accuses Austria 
of trying to drag Italy into war earlier in the crisis. But his account is not 
very convincing (see p. 360). It seems likely that the date was really July. 
Cf. Montgelas, p. 84. : 

182 d’uopo. I believe—subject to correction—that “expected” is a closer 
translation than “hoped.” 

14 Yves Guyot, “Les Causes et les Conséquences de la Guerre,” p. 100. 

18 “Diplomatic Reminiscences,” p. 197. Cf. Brandenburg, pp. 381-2; Mont- 
gelas, p. 83. 
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tended to wage. But he gives no evidence of this, and his state- 
ment adds nothing to what is known about the origins of the 
Great War. 

The war between Bulgaria and the other Balkan States thus 
proceeded to its conclusion, without involving the Great Powers. 
But even after the Peace of Bucharest was signed Serbia refused 
to withdraw her troops from Albania, until at last Austria was 
driven to send her an ultimatum. The other Great Powers put 
pressure on her to yield, and so at last the tempest of that year 
rumbled away into silence. 


§ 14. THE IMMINENCE OF WaR 


We have seen, nevertheless, how nearly the war broke out in 
1913. We will now pause and observe how, as always in these 
crises, the danger was increased by arming and counter-arming, 
the existence of the armaments being always a condition and a 
cause of the imminence of war. In this case Austria and Russia 
were the Powers primarily concerned, and each was making prep- 
arations to counteract alleged preparations by the other. Thus, 
in October, 1912, Neratoff, Acting Foreign Minister in St. Peters- 
burg, writes that if the Balkan States should win the war “diplo- 
matic as well as military proceedings on the part of Austria and 
Rumania are not out of the question. The war preparations of 
both States point to this possibility, preparations which are being 
silently and carefully made, and to which the reports of our mil- 
itary agents at Vienna and Bucharest testify. Looked at from 
the political point of view, it would appear to be useful to oppose to 
these like measures on our part, these to be taken with the utmost 
caution, as silently as possible.’ * Again, in December, Sazonoff 
writes to his Ambassadors in Paris and London: ‘You can at 
the same time inform the Governments to which you are accredited 
that the Imperial Government has decided to maintain under 
arms the reserves in all Russia and the Caucasus. This measure 
can be realized without the necessity of publishing a special 
ukase.” ? In November, 1912, Isvolski writes: ‘Austria is mo- 
bilizing three army corps in Galicia, and has completed her mili- 
tary preparations against Serbia.” * On the eighteenth he writes: 
“According to all the information received here, Austria is actually 


1 Siebert, p. 361. 2“Livre Noir,” ii, p. 1. SDs te paease: 
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preparing the complete mobilization of ten corps, of which a part 
is ostensibly disposed against Russia.’ * The French, he writes 
in the same despatch, “regard with astonishment and with ap- 
prehensions which they do not conceal our indifference to the 
Austrian mobilization.’ And referring to the possibility of the 
European war, he adds: ‘“‘The French Government envisages this 
possibility with conscience and calmness, firmly deciding to fulfil 
its obligations to its ally. It has taken all the necessary measures; 
mobilization on the eastern frontier has been ‘verified,’ > the ma- 
terial is ready, etc.” Lastly, Paul Cambon, French Ambassador 
in London, reported to Benckendorff that the English Fleet “is 
fully ready and fully mobilized, without attracting much outward 
attention, but yet in a way that caused the Admiralty great ex- 
penditure.”’® Everything, in a word, as in 1914. Yet can the 
reader honestly say which of the Powers is “guilty” of the situa- 
tion? Is it not rather the total result of the European anarchy, al- 
ways ready, like the Trojan horse, to deliver, from its belly, war? 

War, nevertheless, was postponed that year; but it was only 
postponed. For the main fact—the tension over the Balkans— 
was now more acute than ever. Serbian ambitions were whetted, 
not blunted, by her success; Austria’s danger was, therefore, in- 
creased ; and Russia was always in the background, to defend her 
protégé. To show how great the menace had been, and still was, 
let us cite some characteristic utterances of the men behind the 
scenes. 

In 1913, after the conclusion of the war between the Balkan 
States, Pashitch, the Serbian Minister, said to Bogitshevich: 
“For the sake of acquiring Bosnia and Herzegovina likewise, I 
might have caused a general European war to break loose, already 
at the time of the first Balkan war; but as I feared that in that 
case we should find ourselves compelled to make greater conces- 
sions to Bulgaria in Macedonia, I desired, above all, to secure 
possession of Macedonia for Serbia, in order that, when that was 
secure, we might then move forward to the acquisition of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina.”’7 Bogitshevich states further that Pashitch 
said to the Greek Minister, M. Politis, at the Bucharest Peace 


4 Tb., p. 360. ‘ 
5T do not know the exact meaning of this term. I suppose it means that 


the plans were gone through and found to be all in order, 
6“Is Germany Guilty?” ii, p. 76, February, 1913. 
7 Bogitshevich, p. 53. 
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Conference: “The first game is won; now we must prepare for 
the second, against Austria.” § So also Hartwig, Russian Minis- 
ter at Belgrade, is reported to have said: ‘“Turkey’s business is 
finished; now it is Austria’s turn.” ® 

Whether or no these things were said (and I see no reason to 
doubt that they were) they reveal the tendency and meaning of 
Serbian policy, which is sufficiently shown by the whole history we 
have recounted and by the actual terms of the Serbo-Bulgarian 
treaty. The policy could not be carried to completion without a 
European war; and for a European war M. Pashitch was perfectly 
prepared. The lives and fortunes of millions of Russians, Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, Italian, Germans, all completely ignorant of 
all the facts and causes, were being cynically staked by this old fox 
in his little corner of Europe. And he won the game. 

Let us now further observe how the engine thus constructed 
was actually working. On November 13, 1912, the Serbian Min- 
ister in Bucharest writes to his Foreign Secretary in Belgrade: 
“The Ministers of Russia and France advise, as friends of Ser- 
bia, that we should declare ourselves satisfied with a guarantee of 
an unconditional free use of an Adriatic port; and the time will 
come when we shall be able to retain some such port as our own. 
It would be better that Serbia, which would be at least twice as 
large as formerly, should strengthen herself and gather herself to- 
gether, in order to await with as great a degree of preparedness as 
possible the important events which must make their appearance 
among the Great Powers. Otherwise, if a European war started, 
Europe will make Serbia responsible for the catastrophe.” 1° Ob- 
serve: “the important events which must make their appearance 
among the Great Powers.” (Russia and France knew the war 
was coming. I will not say that they “intended” to make it. 
The minds of diplomats endeavor not to “intend” anything so 
definite. The war, after all, was a tremendous risk. No one 
could say with certainty how it might develop. Still, said every 
one, “it must come. We must be ready.” 

But they said also: “It must come in such a way that the 
enemy shall appear to have provoked it.’ This latter point is a 
constant refrain of Benckendorff, the Russian Ambassador in 
London, during the crisis we have been describing. To take only 
one passage. In December, 1912 he writes to Sazonoff: “In this 


8Tb., note I. 9 Judet, “Georges Louis,” p. 200. 10 Bogitshevich, p. 98. 
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connection I beg you to observe how extremely important it is 
that the blame for obduracy in the most difficult question at the 
Conference should fall upon Austria alone. It will not be easy 
to accomplish this, and yet everything may depend upon it: At 
the critical moment Grey will have public opinion on his side only 
if Russia has done all within her power to maintain peace, in so 
far as her position permits.” 14 Isvolski takes the same line. He 
writes in December, 1912: “If, in spite of the moderation of our 
demands with regard to the solution of current questions, Austria 
nevertheless decided for some active step, the whole world will 
have seen that the war is due not to Russia or to any unreasonable 
demands by Serbia, but to the attempt of Austria and Germany to 
establish their hegemony in the Balkans. The French Govern- 
ment ought to be grateful to us for this way of putting the ques- 
tion, which is the more necessary in that it is only in these 
conditions that we can count upon England.” 1? Thus did the 
children, creeping about in the dark in the powder-magazine, chat- 
ter about the importance of not being the first to drop the match. 
It never occurred to any of them then, any more than now, to put 
out the matches and go out into the light. 

That the match would be dropped, that the explosion must come, 
no one seems to have doubted, unless it were Sir Edward Grey. 
“In a few years,” writes Isvolski in November, 1913, “perhaps 
sooner than we expect, a new crisis will arise in the Near East 
which will bring about the final collapse of the Ottoman Empire 
and the partition of Turkey.” 1% In April of the same year Hart- 
wig writes: “Serbia has only passed the first stage of her his- 
torical journey, and for the gaining of her aims she must still 
undergo a fearful struggle in which her whole existence may be at 
stake. Serbia’s promised land lies in the territory of the present 
Austria, and not where her aims are now directed.* Under these 
conditions it is of vital interest to Serbia to place herself, by hard 
and patient work, in the necessary readiness for the inevitable fight 
in the future.” 15 But perhaps the most notable passage at our 
disposal is one cited on a later page.*® The reader is invited to 
turn and peruse it. 

11 Siebert, p. 426. 12 “Tivre Noir,” i, p. 370. 

13 “Livre Noir,” ii, p. 170. 147. e,, Macedonia, 

15 “Ts Germany Guilty?” ii, p. 24. 16 Page 342. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE LAST YEAR 
§ 1. THe ANGLO-GERMAN RAPPROCHEMENT 


epee immediate sequel to the Balkan wars, as had been the 
case after previous crises, was an attempt at a rapprochement 
of the Powers. On the present occasion the Powers concerned 
were England and Germany. Negotiations had never altogether 
ceased, in spite of the failure of the efforts made to arrest the 
naval rivalry. And during the last year before the outbreak of 
the war an agreement was actually reached. The Germans, as we 
know, had long been complaining that they were denied their “place 
in the sun”; and in fact, wherever they had tried to expand, 
whether in Africa or in Asia, they had been met by the tenacious 
opposition of one or other of the Powers of the Entente. In 
Africa, however, that tension, which more than once had threat- 
ened war, had been in the end relaxed by concessions; and Ger- 
many had managed to secure territory in the East and in the West, 
including in the latter the piece of the French Congo acquired af- 
ter the crisis of Agadir. The expansion of Germany had, indeed, 
been very small compared to that of either France or England, al- 
though her population was greater than that of either country; 
and she had secured what she had only by the most obstinate 
tenacity, in the cause of which her rivals, while taking the biggest 
slices themselves, had been inclined to treat her moderate claims 
as the sole source of friction. Still she had obtained something 
in West and in East Africa. And now, in the years 1913-14, 
negotiations proceeded between her and England dealing, in the 
first place, with the Portuguese colonies in Africa, and in the 
second, with the Bagdad Railway. The first question was an old 
one, going back to 1898. In that year, as we have seen,! an 
agreement had been made between the two countries looking to 
the partition of those colonies between them. The agreement, at 
that time, came to nothing. But now, after fifteen years, negotia- 


1 See above, p. 59. 
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tions were resumed. The boundaries of the respective “spheres of 
interest” were revised, and the difficulty of the guarantee of Por- 
tuguese colonial territory, renewed by the British in 1899, was met 
by an agreement that the guarantee should not be operative if the 
colonies should separate from the Mother Country. To this was 
added an understanding that, if Portuguese misgovernment should 
lead to the intervention of another Power, England would not in- 
terfere. It seems difficult to interpret these provisions otherwise 
than as a veiled understanding that one or both Powers should in- 
tervene in the name of “Right,” encourage the separation of the 
colonies from Portugal, and then proceed to partition them.? But 
however discreditable the Portuguese agreement may have been 
to the States that entered into it, it had at least the advantage of 
diminishing the chances of war between them. The European an- 
archy does not permit of any but bad solutions; and while it lasts, 
the best that statesmen can hope to do is to choose the lesser of 
two evils. The agreement was initialed in October, 1913. It 
was not signed, because Sir Edward Grey, with an honesty for 
which he deserves credit, was determined not to add to the num- 
ber of our secret treaties, and insisted on the publication not only 
of this new agreement, but of those of 1898 and 1899. The Ger- 
mans did not want to publish, but finally agreed that they would 
do so in the autumn of 1914. Before then, Armageddon had 
begun. 

The other much more important matter on which the British 
and Germans reached an agreement was that of the Bagdad Rail- 
way. We have already described the long and complicated history 
of this enterprise, and we need not here recapitulate. The agree- 
ment,? reached in May, 1914, was initialed, like the other, and 
waiting signature when the war broke out. The German Chan- 
cellor was ready to sign by the end of July. But by then the die 
was cast. Over this last-hour reconciliation fate had written the 
words ‘Too late.” * 

2 The treaty has not been published. But an account of it is given from 


the German Documents, by Brandenburg, p. 399. 

3 See above, p. 242. 

4It may be worth while to add that, according to Mr. Churchill, the 
Admiralty had changed the view which they apparently held in 1911 about the 
danger of German naval stations. For, as he tells us, they thought colonial 
expansion would help to distract the menace from our coasts. “We were no 
enemies to German colonial expansion, and we would even have taken active 
steps to further her wishes in this respect” (“World Cruise,” i, p. 94). 
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§ 2. THE LIMAN-SANDERS EPISODE 


It was not, then, between England and Germany that the oc- 
casion arose which launched the World War. It arose, as had 
long been foreseen by shrewd observers, in the Near East. Long 
ago Bismarck had said: “I shall not live to see the Great War. 
But you will see it, and it will originate in the East.” + To the 
Near East then let us turn. And, first, let us say a few words 
about an episode, small in itself, but dangerous enough, under the 
circumstances, to threaten the outbreak of war. In the latter part 
of the year 1913 the Turks had appointed a German general, Liman 
von Sanders, to reform their military organization and to com- 
mand the first army corps in Constantinople. The Russians were 
disturbed, for they feared that this arrangement might be fatal to 
their long-standing plan of seizing the Straits. Communications 
accordingly were entered into between the Powers of the Entente. 
France made it clear that she would support Russia, if necessary, 
to the point of war; ? England hesitated, proposed and withdrew, 
annoying and exasperating Russia; but on the whole, and in the 
end, her influence appears to have been on the side of peace. On 
the other hand, the Germans seem to have shown an unusual 
measure of conciliation, in a matter where “honor” might have 
been held to be peculiarly involved. They conceded the point in 
question, asking only that nothing like an ultimatum should be 
presented to them, since that might precipitate the crisis. The 
most important evidence we have on this matter is contained in the 
minutes of a Council held at St. Petersburg just about the turn of 
year 1913-14; and to these we will devote a few lines.? The 
view taken at the Council was that pressure should be put upon 
Turkey, according to that recognized principle of European state- 
craft, “when in doubt, bully the weak.” The means of pressure 
discussed were a financial boycott and the occupation of some point 
on the Black Sea, such as Trapezunt. Since, however, Turkey 
might resist, and Germany might support her, the possibility of a 
European war immediately arose. In this connection Sazonoff 
remarked that “so far as France is concerned the Russian Gov- 
ernment can reckon on active support up to the fullest measure 
(tatkraftige Untertiitzung bis aufs Atisserste).”’ For Delcassé 


1 Cited, e.g., in Huldermann, “Albert Ballin,” p. 202. 
2See Siebert, p. 704. 8 See “Drei Konferenzen,” pp. 32 seq. 
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had given the assurance that “France would go as far as Russia 
wanted.” On the other hand, it was doubtful how far England 
would go: “England so far had lent no serious support to the 
efforts of the St. Petersburg Cabinet, and had indeed facilitated 
Germany’s resistance to Russia’s objections, by the fact of the 
presence of Admiral Limpus in Constantinople.” Admiral Lim- 
pus was instructing the Turkish Navy, and that fact made it rather 
awkward for the British to object to a German general’s holding 
a similar position in the Turkish Army. 

Russia and France alone, Sazonoff remarked, were hardly in a 
position to deal Germany a fatal blow. ‘“‘On the other hand, if 
England took part, then, as Germany was well aware, she might be 
faced in six weeks with a social catastrophe.” The Russian Gov- 
ernment therefore, before taking decisive steps, must make sure 
that England would come in, supposing the military operations 
should take a turn unfavorable to Russia and France. Such in- 
tervention appeared, to the Foreign Minister, to be certain (um- 
zwetfelhaft). The President of the Council, Kokovtseff, then 
raised the question: “Is war with Germany desirable and can 
Russia wage it?’ He himself was of the contrary opinion, and 
the majority of the Council agreed with him. It was finally de- 
cided that, unless the active support both of England and France 
could be obtained, it was impossible to adopt a form of pressure 
which might lead to war with Germany. Meantime negotiations 
must be continued with that Power; and these, as we have men- 
tioned, were met in the end in so conciliatory a way that the crisis 
passed away without an explosion. Whoever may be to blame in 
this matter, it seems to be clear that Germany behaved with unex- 
ampled moderation. 


§ 3. THE BALKANS 


But this episode, dangerous though it was, neither created nor 
eased the general situation in the Near East. It remains now for 
us to describe the position there, in the form it assumed after the 
Treaty of Bucharest. The Balkan wars, as we have seen, left 
everything in that region more precarious and unsettled than ever ; 
and, immediately, the diplomats were at work to make capital of 
the new situation. The original Balkan block had been broken up 
by the war. Bulgaria had gone out; but then, Rumania had 
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come in. To bind Serbia, Greece, and Rumania into a new 
alliance, favorable to the Slavs and hostile to Austria, became 
now the policy of Russia, in preparation for that “inevitable” war 
which was to destroy the Austria Empire and realize the ambitions 
of the Slavs. This plan is developed in an interesting conversa- 
tion held in February, 1914, between the Serbian Minister Pash- 
itch and the Czar. Some extracts from this deserve quotation. 
First, Serbia, Pashitch said, “desires the maintenance of peace in 
the Balkans, and that complications be avoided, for Serbia needs 
peace.” Yes! but why? “In order to recuperate, and in order 
that she may arm herself afresh for the defense of Serbian na- 
tional interests.”” What those interests are we have abundantly 
seen. Serbia wants time to prepare for the Austrian war. And 
meantime—peace! How is this “peace’’ to be maintained? First, 
Montenegro is to be united with Serbia, but in such a way that 
“the existence of the Montenegrin monarchy shall be assured.” 
Next, Bulgaria. She has indeed behaved very badly, but has been 
“punished by God.” And now “a state of harmony between Bul- 
garia and Serbia might be useful to both.” This harmony might 
be produced by concessions made to Bulgaria (of course, in Mace- 
donia) “in case she was willing to be of assistance in the solu- 
tion of the Serbo-Croatian question’’—that is, in the break up of 
the Austrian Empire. The Czar, thereupon, inquires “how many 
Serbo-Croatians lived in Austria-Hungary, and what they were 
now believing and desiring?” Pashitch told him that there were 
six millions, and informed him (what apparently he did not know) 
where they lived. There were also, he said, the Slovenes, who 
were “gravitating to the Serbo-Croatians.’” “Then I told him 
that just at this time there was a Slovene stopping at Petersburg 
who was working for the establishment of a Southern Slav 
bank, and was trying to win over the Russians to the project. 
This was very agreeable to the Czar, and he said that it was very 
necessary that the Russian banks should take a greater interest 
in the Slavic countries. I then told the Czar how great a reverse 
in sentiment had taken place among the Slavs of Austria-Hungary, 
how many Starcevic followers there were who formerly expected 
salvation from Austria, but now comprehended that this salvation 
could come to them only from Russia or Serbia, and that they 
could scarcely await the opportunity to see their desires fulfilled; 
1 Bogitshevich, p. 126. 
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and then I told him that for every rifle we received we should 
have a soldier from these countries to carry it.” How many sol- 
diers, the Czar asked, could Serbia put into the field? Answer: 
half a million, well clothed and armed. Whereupon the Czar: 
“That is sufficient, it is no trifle, one can go great ways with that.” 

Passing on to the other Balkan States, it was agreed that Serbia 
must foster the alliance with Greece. The Czar said that Rumania 
“had three and a half million co-nationals in Austria-Hungary and 
that these desired union with Rumania. Thereupon I said to him, 
the Transylvanian Rumanians were better nationalists than the 
Rumanians in Rumania, and King Carol had said to me that pub- 
lic opinion in Rumania had changed in favor of rapprochement 
with the Balkan States, and that he had to reckon with this fact, 
and had ordered mobilization and action of the Rumanian Army 
to maintain the balance of power in the Balkans and better fron- 
tiers in the Dobrudja.” 

A project is then discussed for the marriage of the Crown 
Prince of Serbia to one of the Czar’s daughters; and the Czar 
concludes the interview with the words: ‘‘For Serbia we shall 
do everything. Greet the King for me and tell him in Russian: 
‘For Serbia we shall do all.’ ”’ 

We see from this interview what kind of a “peace” Serbia was 
aiming at. So far as Rumania was concerned, the prospects for 
the new combination seemed favorable. For the Russian Minis- 
ter at Bucharest writes, in January, 1914, that “an important, or 
perhaps even a decisive, change in public opinion has been brought 
about here in favor of Russia. Besides, one must bear in mind 
that the events of last year, which have inspired the Rumanians, 
and above all their military leaders, with confidence in their own 
strength, have at the same time also encouraged the efforts of the 
irredentists. These are not so much directed against Russia [1. e., 
in Bessarabia] as against Transylvania with its three million 
Rumanians.” 2 Rumania, it is true, had renewed her alliance with 
the Central Powers in February, 1913. But what are treaties? 
And especially what are treaties made by a ruler and kept secret 
from the people? The year 1916 was to answer the question. 

Montenegro, Rumania, Greece, all that looked favorable enough. 
The trouble was Bulgaria, and here Russia had to play a very 
careful hand. In an interesting letter of March 2, 1914, Sazo- 


2 Siebert, p. 436. 
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noff writes to his Minister at Sofia:® ‘The Russian representa- 
tive can essentially adopt only a waiting attitude. . . . The pres- 
ent Cabinet does not enjoy our confidence. . . . It is difficult to 
effect a rapprochement between Russia and Bulgaria and between 
Bulgaria and Serbia, through the good offices of Russia, unless a 
complete change in public opinion and a change of the Government 
takes place. If the present Cabinet should be replaced by a Coali- 
tion Ministry with Malinoff at its head, we should welcome such an 
event, in the consciousness of being able to save Bulgaria from 
ruin. A ministeral change of this kind would lead to active sup- 
port on our part.” The‘active support suggested is the favoring 
of a Bulgarian loan in Paris, which was intended, as we learn 
elsewhere, to counter the efforts that were being made to raise a 
loan in Berlin. 

In face of this Serbo-Russian policy, directed against the very 
existence of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, what could the lat- 
ter do? The most important evidence of Austrian policy is con- 
tained in a memorandum addressed to the German Kaiser, and 
completed just before the murder of Serajevo.* This document 
points out that the result of the Balkan wars is “anything but 
favorable” either to Austria or to the Triple Alliance. “The 
thought of liberating the Christian peoples of the Balkans from 
Turkish rule, in order to use them as weapons against Central 
Europe, has ever heen the real political background of the tradi- 
tional interest of Russia for these peoples.” Hence the formation 
of the Balkan Alliance. In the war that followed, the first phase 
of the plan had been accomplished and the Turks driven out of 
the Peninsula. The result, however, had been, not a union of 
all the Balkan States, but a division into two groups “almost 
equally strong’—Bulgaria and Turkey on the one hand, Serbia, 
*Montenegro, Rumania, and Greece on the other. ‘To eliminate 
this division, and to unite all the Balkan States, or at least a de- 
cisive majority, in order to modify the European balance of 
power, was the next task which Russia and France undertook after 
the crisis was ended.” Their difficulty was to adjust the differ- 
ences between Serbia and Bulgaria. This could only be done “‘if 
Serbia consented to give up to Bulgaria the part of Macedonia 

3Tb., pp. 441 seq. 


4“Austrian Documents,” i, pp. 1 seq. English translation in “Is Germany 
Guilty?” ii, p. 6. 
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which she had taken in the Peace of Bucharest.” Serbia would 
probably consent to this. There might be difficulties with Bulgaria. 
But Russian agents are at work there, paving the way for an over- 
throw of the present régime, while, at the same time, France and 
Russia are working to “bring about a complete isolation of Bul- 
garia, in order to make her more susceptible to the Russian plans.” 
They are trying also to draw Turkey over to themselves, and to 
counteract her tendency to join, together with Bulgaria, the Triple 
Alliance. These efforts seem to be meeting with some success. 
As to Rumania, public opinion has undergone a decided change, 
and “to-day one cannot doubt that a large part of the Army, of the 
‘Intellectuals,’ and of the people, are won over to the idea of join- 
ing a movement, the aim of which would be to ‘free the brothers 
beyond the Carpathians’ ”’—that is, those included in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. King Charles, indeed, was personally faith- 
ful to the Triple Alliance, but “he was unable to enforce his poli- 
tical ideas against the public opinion of the day, and it would be 
impossible, even though the treaty called for Rumania’s assist- 
ance in case Russia should become aggressive,° for Rumania to 
fight on the side of Austria-Hungary.” Indeed, the Rumanian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had admitted “that a rapprochement 
of Rumania toward Russia had taken place, and that a community 
of interests existed between the two States.” 

This picture, it will be observed, is substantially the same as 
that drawn from Russian and Serbian sources. We may take it 
for certain, therefore, that this was, in fact, the situation in the 
Balkans. What, under such conditions, was Austria todo? The 
proposal of the memorandum is that the monarchy should accede 
to the propositions of Bulgaria, made a year ago and since fre- 
quently repeated, and should enter into a formal alliance with her. 
It should also favor an alliance between Bulgaria and Turkey. 
The negotiations of the treaty with Bulgaria should not be kept 


f 


secret from Rumania, for it is hoped to impress Rumania with the 


dangers she will run if she joins the other party. This scheme is 
presented to Germany for her approval; and at the close a special 
appeal is made to her, on the ground of the danger to herself in- 
volved in the expansionist policy of Russia. “One can hardly 
impute to Russia plans of annexing German territory; but still, 
the extraordinary and warlike preparations, the construction of 


5 See above, p. I6I. 
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strategic railways near her western frontier, etc., are surely di- 
rected more against Germany than against Austria-Hungary. 
Russia has realized that the materialization of her plans in Eu- 
rope and Asia, born out of an absolute inner necessity, is sure to 
infringe upon important German interests, and will inevitably 
meet with powerful German resistance.”’ 

Such is the Balkan position, and such the intrigues of the 
Great Powers concerned, immediately before the last and fatal 
crisis. By a coincidence which suggests that the Power behind 
events is a dramatist, at the very moment when the document we 
have cited was completed, there occurred the murder of Serajevo. 
A postscript thereupon concluded thus: ‘The above memorial 
had just been finished, when the awful deed of Serajevo occurred. 
The entire possible consequences of this foul murder cannot at 
present be estimated. It serves, however, to prove the impossi- 
bility of bridging over the opposition between the Monarchy and 
Serbia, as well as the danger and intensity of the greater Serbian 
movement, a movement that will stop at nothing. Austria- 
Hungary has never been lacking in good will and accommodating 
spirit in order to bring about endurable relations to Serbia. But 
it has been proved by recent events that all these efforts have been 
in vain, and that the Monarchy, in the future as in the past, will 
have to reckon with an obdurate, uncompromising, aggressive an- 
tagonism of Serbia. All the more is the Monarchy faced with 
the imperious necessity to break with a strong hand the threads 
that her foes are trying to weave into a net about her head.” 

Will any British imperialist deny, to an Empire so situated, 
comprehension, and even sympathy? 

In conclusion, we will cite two remarks attributed to M. Poin- 
caré in the beginning of this year, 1914. 

“In two years the war will take place. All my efforts will be 
devoted to preparing for it.” ® 

“Whatever be the issue, small or great, which may arise in the 

future between Russia and Germany, it will not pass by like the 
last. It will be war.” 7 YE. 


6 Judet, p. 231, January 12. TIb., p. 233, March 14. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE HAGUE CONFERENCES 
§1. THE CONFERENCE oF 1899: DISARMAMENT 


| our first chapter we pointed out that the arming and counter- 
arming of States is a potent, indeed a principal, cause of war; 
and from time to time, in the course of our study, we have had oc- 
casion to illustrate this point more particularly. It will be useful 
now to bring together the main facts bearing on this topic during 
the period with which we are concerned. 

We will deal first with the Hague Conferences. The first of 
these met in 1899, at the invitation of the Czar. What the Czar’s 
motives may have been in summoning it was at the time, and prob- 
ably always will be, disputed. In the international anarchy no 
State trusts the purposes of any other, and, as we shall see more 
particularly, Russia was thought to be merely playing for a pause 
in the armament competition, during a period when she found it 
difficult, herself, to continue the strain. But it seems more prob- 
able that the Czar was moved by a genuine sense of the evils of 
the armed struggle, and by a desire to do something to alleviate 
it. This desire was also felt, no doubt, in a more or less platonic 
way, by some of the other statesmen of Europe. But the evi- 
dence is abundant that few of them believed that anything could 
or would be done. And, in fact, nothing was done. The blame 
for this is commonly put upon Germany, and there is no doubt 
about her hostility to the project. This was felt and expressed, 
at the very outset, by the Kaiser. ‘“The whole plan,” he writes 
in one of his vigorous notes, “is due merely to the financial ex- 
haustion of Russia. Army increases, strategic railways, the rapid 
expansion toward China, the Siberian railway, all this has drained 
her dry, and all the while typhus rages in the land, taxes can 
hardly be increased, and culture is at the lowest ebb. All this must 
be counted in, along with the humanitarian nonsense of the Czar. 
There’s a bit of devilry in it, too, because any one who refuses the 
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invitation will be said to want to break the peace, and that at a 
moment when Russia cannot go further, while we others—Ger- 
many too—can begin again and make up for lost time.” + It is 
rather amusing to compare with this private outburst the reply 
which the Kaiser actually addressed to the Czar. It runs as fol- 
lows: * “Prince Radolin has communicated to me, by your com- 
mands, the Memoir about the proposal for an International Con- 
ference to bring about a general disarmament. This suggestion 
once more places in a vivid light the pure and lofty motives by 
which your counsels are ruled, and will earn you the applause of 
all peoples. The question itseli—theoretically, as a principle, 
seemingly simple—is in practice, I am afraid, eminently difficult, 
considering the great delicacy of the relations and dispositions of 
the different nations to each other, as well as with respect to the 
most varied development of their respective histories. Could we, 
for instance, figure to ourselves a monarch holding personal com- 
mand of his army, dissolving the regiments sacred with a hundred 
years of history, and relegating their glorious colours to the walls 
of the armouries and museums (and handing over his towns to 
anarchy and democracy)? However, that is only en passant. 
The main point is the love of mankind which fills your warm heart 
and which prompts you to this proposal, the most interesting and 
surprising of this century! Honour will henceforth be lavished 
upon you by the whole world; even should the practical part fail 
through the difficulties of the detail. My Government shall give 
the matter its most serious attention.” 

This passage is written in the Kaiser’s own peculiar English. 
But translated into a more genuine idiom, and substitution being 
made of the British Navy for the German Army, it would express 
pretty well the sentiments of the great mass of Englishmen. 
Here, at any rate, is an account by the German Ambassador in 
London of a conversation with Lord Salisbury. “Lord Salis- 
bury,” he says, “in a private interview expressed himself very 
skeptically with reference to Count Muravieff’s program for the 
peace conference, but begged me to make no official use’of his com- 
munications. He described the whole program as ‘pas sérieux.’ 
Especially, it would be impossible, even if agreement could be 
reached about military and naval reduction, to secure the honor- 
able fulfilment, by the individual Powers, of the arrangements ar- 


1Ger, Docs., xv, p. 149 note 4. 21b., p. ISI. 
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rived at. . . . From the statements of Lord Salisbury I received 
the distinct impression that this country will take part in the con- 
ference, and will recognize to the full the peaceable intentions of 
the Russian Czar, but in the discussions will assent to nothing 
which may limit the further development and the fighting ef- 
ficiency of the English fleet, or compel England to submit im- 
portant English interests to the decision of third parties.” ? I 
can almost hear the sigh of relief with which any ordinary Eng- 
lishman will greet these words. But they are only the English 
variant of those of the Kaiser, cited above. 

Now for the French. In private conversation with Count 
Munster, the German Ambassador in Paris, Delcassé said: “In 
this conference we have precisely the same interest as you. You 
will not limit your forces at this moment nor agree to proposals 
of disarmament. We are in the same position. On both sides 
we wish to spare the Czar and to find a formula to get round this 
question; but we will not let ourselves in for anything which 
may weaken our forces on either side. To avoid a complete 
fiasco perhaps we may make a concession about arbitration. But 
this must not limit the complete independence of the great 
States? 

If this was the attitude of leading statesmen in England and 
in France, it must not be supposed that the initiative of the Czar 
was approved by his own Ministers. One of the ablest statesmen 
of Europe was Count Witte. He was very conscious of the evils 
involved in the burden of armaments; ° but this is how he writes 
of the Conference: 

“I congratulated [the Czar] upon having taken the initiative in 
the great and noble task of bringing about universal peace, but I 
pointed out that the Conference was not likely to have any prac- 
tical results. The sacred truths of the Christian faith were an- 
nounced by the Son of God some two thousand years ago, and yet 
most of the people are still indifferent to these precepts. Likewise 
many centuries will pass before the idea of peaceful settlement of 
international conflict will be carried into practice. Five years 
later we ourselves showed that our talk about disarmament was 
but empty verbiage.” * Count Witte’s views were shared by von 
Staal, the Russian delegate to the Conference. “He knew well,” 


8 Ger. Docs., p. 170. *Ib., p. 186. 
5 See, e.g., Dillon, p. 275. 6 “Memoirs,” p. 97. 
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he said to von Biilow, “that most of the expectations which were 
bound up with the Conference could not be realized. But as the 
dean of Russian diplomacy (he was seventy-five years old!) he 
had to see that the Conference did not result in a fiasco for his 
sovereign and his sovereign’s country and house. Il s’agit pour la 
Russie d’une question de prestige et d’honneur.”* The phrase is 
characteristic. No mention of the Russian people. No mention 
anywhere of any people. They were left to express their views, 
as they could, in their own blind, foolish way. Thus, as we learn 
from Mr. White, the American delegate, “books, documents, let- 
ters wise and unwise, thoughtful and crankish, shrewd and child- 
ish, poured in upon me; in all classes of society there seemed fer- 
menting a mixture of hope and doubt.” ® But let not the reader 
suppose that even the American Government was seriously bent 
upon the purpose of the Conference. No! “The non-augmenta- 
tion of land and sea forces,” Mr. White was instructed, “is so 
inapplicable to the United States at present that it is deemed 
advisable to leave the initiative, upon this subject, to the repre- 
sentatives of those Powers to which it may properly apply”; and 
as to the attempt to restrict the use of new weapons of war, “the 
expediency of restraining the inventive genius of our people in the 
direction of devising means of defense is by no means clear, and 
considering the temptations to which men and nations may be ex- 
posed in a time of conflict it is doubtful if an international agree- 
ment of this nature would prove effective.” ® The truth of that 
last sentence has been so amply verified by recent events that it 
may stand as a good example of American horse-sense. The 
method attempted at the Conference was, in fact, a mistaken one. 
But our present point is that nobody really meant to do anything 
by any method. That is made sufficiently clear, if it be not clear 
already, by the following passage from the official French report 
on the Conference: 


From the first meeting it was easy to see that the delegates of 
every Power, while appearing animated by the desire to respond to 
the humanitarian intentions of their own Governments, derived either 
from their own convictions or from the instructions of their Gov- 
ernments [the same Governments that had the “humanitarian in- 
tentions”], a resolve not to accept any measure which might result in 
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really diminishing the defensive or offensive forces of their country, 
or even in limiting those forces.2° 


§ 2. THE CONFERENCE OF 1899: ARBITRATION 


Enough, perhaps, has been said to show that the attitude of the 
Kaiser and of his advisers was noticeable rather from the vigor 
of its expression than from any essential difference of opinion be- 
tween him and the Ministers of other States. The idea of dis- 
armament ran quickly into the sand. In place of it was taken up 
the question of arbitration. 

On this matter, too, the Germans had very definite views. 
They are ably expressed in the following remarks of that sinister 
and mysterious Holstein, who was so potent a force behind the 
scenes in the German Foreign Office. He gives us a little essay, 
which might be called classical, in that current philosophy of the 
State, held openly by the Germans and less openly by most of the 
statesmen, journalists, soldiers, and sailors of every State during 
the years preceding the Great War: 

“Subjects of international law are States, not individuals. It 
will therefore be formally difficult, and practically impossible, to 
isolate the individual Judge from the passions and interests of the 
Whole, in the way in which that happens, or is supposed to happen, 
in private law. Of all conceivable judges Great Powers are the 
least disinterested, for in every question of any importance that 
may come up all Great Powers are interested a un degré quelcon- 
que. An impartial decision is, therefore, excluded by the nature 
of things. But arbitration without guarantee of disinterestedness 
is nothing but ordinary intervention. The constitution of the so- 
called Court of Arbitration has therefore no purpose, save by 
clearing up the interests involved, to prepare the grouping for war, 
and thus war itself, or to facilitate the violation of the weaker 
party. Small disinterested States as subjects, small questions as 
objects of arbitral decision, are conceivable; great States and great 
questions are not. For the State—the more so the bigger it is— 
regards itself as an end, not as a means toward the attainment of 
higher aims lying outside it. There is no higher aim for the 
State than the protection of its own interests. But the latter, in 


10 Cited Ger. Docs., xv, p. 203 note. 
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the case of Great Powers, are not necessarily identical with the 
maintenance of peace, but rather with the subjugation (Verge- 
waltigung) of an enemy and rival by a well constructed stronger 
group.” So much for the general position. Now for the appli- 
cation: “The suspicion, therefore, lies near at hand that, in the 
thoughts of Russian diplomacy, if these rest at all upon the ground 
of reality, the Areopagus of the Great Powers is regarded rather as 
a means of force than of peace. To begin with, Russia would wish, 
perhaps, to make the Areopagus effective as a continental group 
against England; later perhaps against other Powers, whether in 
the French or the Russian interest.” + Shocking? Yes, when a 
German says it. But how is it when an Englishman or a French- 
man or an Italian (say, a Fascist) thinks it? There is, indeed, a 
good answer to it; the answer that the State is not an end in itself, 
but a means to the happiness and well-being of its citizens; that 
any war injures these more than anything else can injure them; 
and that, therefore, any decision given anyhow, good, bad, or 
indifferent, is better than recourse to war. But how many people 
are prepared to stand for this answer? How many are not still 
in the toils, whether they know it or not, of what is called the 
“German” philosophy of the State? 

At any rate, whatever may be thought of this philosophy, it 
led the Germans to oppose arbitration for international disputes. 
But what about the other States? ‘Not a single Power,” writes 
Mr. White, “was willing to bind itself by a hard and fast rule to 
submit all questions to arbitration, and least of all the United 
States. A few nations were willing to accept it in regard to 
minor matters—as, for example, postal or monetary difficulties 
and the like.” The reasons for this caution it is hardly necessary 
to draw out. The States knew that, on every important point, 
they would prefer to fight. A characteristic passage in this sense 
may be cited from a despatch addressed to the German Foreign 
Office by the Rumanian delegate. His Government, he said, were 
opposed to any kind of compulsory arbitration and to a permanent 
International Court. “The grounds for our standpoint in this 
matter are too obvious for it to be necesary for me to expound 
them further. Consider only to what we might be led, under the 
still uncertain political circumstances which surround us in the 
East, if arbitration were made compulsory, with regard to the in- 
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numerable difficulties of the most various kinds which we have 
with our neighbors (especially Bulgaria).” 2 What this really 
meant the reader will realize who has read our chapters on the 
Balkans. Some of the delegates, no doubt, were more serious 
than these in their desire to introduce arbitration for a few minor 
causes of disputes. Mr. White even says that all the German del- 
egates, except Count Minster, were “favorable to a good arbitra- 
tion plan.” ? So, no doubt, was the French delegate, the well 
known pacifist, M. Bourgeois; though Mr. White tells us that 
“everybody knows that France has never wished for arbitra- 
tion.” * Lord Pauncefote, the British delegate, was one of its 
keenest advocates. He led the proposal for a permanent court, 
and was supported by the United States and by most of the other 
delegations. The Germans led the opposition; and they were 
only induced, in the end, to accept that panel of arbitrators called 
the Hague Court by the fear that otherwise they would be exposed 
to the condemnation of public opinion and might irretrievably 
ruin their relation to Russia.® 

The Kaiser’s notes appended to the despatch in which his Chan- 
cellor advised him to make this surrender are characteristic. He 
expatiates on the terrible results produced by that “dreaming boy” 
the Czar. He prays that Heaven may forgive those “hypocritical 
Pharisees” the Americans. Finally, he announces his consent 
in the following terms: ‘To prevent the disgrace of the Czar in 
the face of Europe I vote for this nonsense. But in my actions, 
now and hereafter, I shall trust and invoke only God and my sharp 
sword.” ® Perhaps, if we had the private remarks of other rulers 
of Europe, we should find their sentiments much the same, what- 
ever their language might be. We have, at any rate, some indica- 
tion of the military and the naval point of view. “Germany is 
prepared for war as no other country is or can be; she can mobi- 
lize her Army in ten days; and neither France nor Russia nor any 
other Power can do this. Arbitration would simply give rival 
Powers time to put themselves in readiness, and would therefore 
be a great disadvantage for Germany.” 7 Thus the representative 
of the greatest military Power. Whereto the representative of 
the greatest naval Power: “The Navy of Great Britain is and 


2Ger. Docs., xv, p. 262. 8 White, ii, p. 208. 
#Ib., p. 304. 5Ger. Docs., xv, p. 303. 
6 Ger. Docs., xv, p. 305-6. 7 White, p. 265. 
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will remain in a state of complete preparation for war. A vast 
deal depends on prompt action by the Navy; and the truce af- 
forded by arbitration proceedings would give to other Powers 
time which they would not otherwise have to put themselves into 
complete readiness.” ® In conclusion we will add the following 
little anecdote: 


Scene: A dinner in Amsterdam during the Conference. 
Characters: Str JOHN FISHER and Count MUNSTER 


Sir Joun: Why did you not answer the Queen’s Speech and pro- 
pose a toast? You are the senior ambassador. 

Count Munster: Staal, as President of the Conference, is the 
only man who has the right to do that. 

Sir JouHn: President of that nonsense! Does that count? ® 


But more informing than these remarks of the statesmen, sol- 
diers, and sailors, are the recorded actions of the Powers during 
the years that follow. In the autumn of the same year, 1899, in 
which the Conference was held, the relations, long tense, between 
England and the Transvaal reached the breaking-point. The 
Boers proposed arbitration. The British, who had championed 
arbitration at the Hague, refused. There followed the Boer 
War. During its course occurred the troubles in China, the mas- 
sacres, and the sack of Peking. Nineteen four was the date of 
the Russo-Japanese War. Does any one think that, whatever the 
Germans had done or not done at the Hague, any of these wars 
would have been prevented ? 


§ 3. THE CONFERENCE OF 1907 


The defeat of the Russians was followed, in 1907, by the second 
Hague Conference. ‘The initiative for this came from the United 
States, though the invitations were sent out by Russia. But the 
Russian attitude was different now from what it had been in 1899. 
Disarmament was then the main object of the Czar, though not, 
as we have seen, of his Ministers. But now, after her defeat, 
Russia desired to build up her armaments again. Disarmament, 
therefore, was not included in the program. It was the British 

8Ib., p. 268. ®Ger. Does: xv,) p, 357: 
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Government who desired that it should be introduced, because 
they wished to limit expenditure on the Navy, in order to have 
money for the social reforms to which they were pledged. The 
Germans, however, announced that they would not take part in 
such a discussion. This is often brought up against them. But 
really, it was their frankness rather than their policy that distin- . 
guished them from the other Great Powers. It is incompatible 
with the “dignity” of a Great Power, a German diplomat said, to 
allow any other State to interfere in so vital a matter.1 “It is an 
encroachment on the rights of the sovereign,” said the Czar.” 
Muravieff dismissed it as a “Utopia,” * and Isvolski as “a dream 
of Jews, Socialists, and hysterical women.” 4 The Austrian Min- 
ister, Aehrenthal, agreed with Germany.® So did France, who 
did not expect any practical result, though she was prepared, for 
the sake of appearances, to take part in an academic discussion.® 
In England, King Edward regarded it as a piece of humbug.” 
Sir Edward Grey was skeptical. So was Sir Charles Hardinge.® 
Lord Haldane agreed with the Kaiser and with King Edward,?° 
and the Admiralty of course was opposed to the whole idea, as 
Admiralties and War Offices always are and always will be."? 
Even in America, President Roosevelt had ‘‘very little trust in the 
coming Hague Conference,” said that he regarded practical re- 
sults as unattainable, and added that in no case would he permit 
anything to be proposed which might be unpleasant to Germany.’? 
The President, indeed, in the April of this same year, expressed, 
in a public speech, the view that a righteous war is better than an 
unrighteous peace.4* While such views are held, there can be no 
chance of disarmament; for in order to enforce righteousness, one 
must be stronger than the unrighteous. It does not seem likely, in 
the face of this evidence, that any result would have been reached 
at the Conference, even if Germany had consented to the discus- 
sion. Indeed, the view was pretty generally expressed that the 
best thing to do was to humor the English by permitting them to 
have their say, and then to give the whole project an imposing and 


1 Ger. Docs., xxiii, p. 135. 2Tb., p. 157. 
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respectable funeral. This, as the German delegate ironically re- 
ports, was, in fact, the effect of the brief one-day discussion initi- 
ated by the British delegate.*4 

More serious than the discussion of disarmament was that of 
the right of capture at sea. This was a matter of primary inter- 
est to England, as the greatest naval Power, and one very awk- 
ward for her to handle, if she was also to maintain her attitude as 
a lover of peace. She was determined not to abandon the right; 
and it is interesting to find Sir Edward Grey arguing that, if there 
is to be war, the more terrible it is, the more “humane”; while the 
Germans, on the other hand, discourse on the “inhumanity” of the 
destruction of merchant ships.1° Submarines had not yet shown 
what they could do; otherwise perhaps the English and the Germans 
might each have adopted the point of view of the other, without 
either of them abandoning the claim of safeguarding humanity. 
Even as it was, the German Admiral, von Tirpitz, objected to the 
policy of his Government. He saw, or thought he saw, that the ef- 
fect of the British proposals might be to secure England’s food sup- 
plies in war, without giving security to those of Germany. It is 
hardly worth while to dwell upon these discussions; for although 
they led, in the end, to the Declaration of London, that was thrown 
out by the House of Lords, and England entered the Great War 
free to starve out Germany, if she could. It was, indeed, as some 
students of the war seem to hold, the success with which this was 
achieved that finally determined the victory. Whether that be 
true we need not here discuss; any more than we need debate the 
question whether the starvation of women and children is more 
or less humane than the drowning of sailors."® 

The other subject of importance discussed at the Hague was 
that of arbitration. Here, too, the Germans have been condemned 
for their opposition to the principle of compulsion, even for a 
small and limited class of cases; and here, too, the evidence is that 
the other Powers, if more discreet, were hardly more favorable to 
the idea. The Austrian Minister formally declared that he could 
not accept compulsory arbitration, so long as the Balkan question 
remained unsolved.*7 Rumania had said the same thing in 
1899,"* and it would hardly be possible to declare more plainly 

14Tb., p. 313. 15Tb., pp. 380, 340. 
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that that question was to be settled by force. France, said the 
French Minister at Rome, would never consent to compulsory ar- 
bitration.’® England was at first opposed, but afterward changed 
her mind, apparently owing to influence brought to bear on King 
Edward by the Marquis de Soveral.2° Germans, however, it is 
interesting to note, complain that, in spite of this, and in spite of 
the fact that there was a special arbitration treaty between Ger- 
many and England, the latter steadily refused to submit to arbitra- 
tion the German claim to compensation for ships stopped in the 
South African War. The British said that they declined arbitra- 
tion because the claim in question was unfounded; *1 a position 
which clearly would defeat any treaty of arbitration. This does 
not look as though they could have been very enthusiastic advo- 
cates even of the limited measure of compulsion proposed at the 
Conference. Although, therefore, the opposition of Germany 
was more open and more avowed than that of other States, no 
State seems to have been enthusiastic for the proposal. Some of 
the delegates, indeed, notably M. Bourgeois, Mr. Choate, and 
Herr Lammasch, were honest and convinced in their support of 
it. But it was not possible, under the circumstances, to do more 
than pass a pious resolution recognizing the “principle” of com- 
pulsory arbitration, declaring that certain topics are suitable for 
settlement in that way, and announcing that there had “disengaged 
itself from the discussion a highly elevated sentiment of the com- 
mon good of mankind.” This “highly elevated sentiment’ pres- 
ently translated itself into the Tripoli war, the Balkan wars, and 
the Great War. And at the date of this writing, seven years after 
that war was concluded, the British, Japanese, and Italian Gov- 
ernments still refuse to adopt the clause in the Covenant which 
prescribes arbitration for certain categories of disputes. It does 
not look as though the “Jews, Socialists, and hysterical women” 
have made much progress, as a result of the war to end war. 
From this survey we may conclude that, however the blame 
may be distributed, there was not any chance that the Hague Con- 
ferences, under any circumstances, would have done anything to 
prevent the approaching catastrophe. Public opinion was either 
indifferent or unorganized throughout the world, and the diplo- 
mats and Governments had the game in their own hands. The 
object, as they saw it, was to fend off a tiresome, incipient, but 


19 Ger, Docs., xxiii. p. 138. 20Tb., p. 287. 21Tb., p. 343 note. 
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fortunately dispersed and feeble agitation. They did this by fine 
words and phrases, while taking care that nothing more substan- 
tial should be adopted. They thus kept what rhetoricians call 
their “swords” bright, and were able, when the time came, to 
enter into the war for Right, unhampered by rules which it might 
otherwise have been necessary to break. The statesmen, the sol- 
diers, and the sailors had then, as they still have, the world in their 
hands, to roll it about, as the apes did the ball in “Faust.” ‘“’Tis 
clay, my kits, ’twill break in bits.”’ No matter! The children 
must have their game. 


CHAPTER XV: 
ARMAMENTS 
§ 1. CONTINENTAL ARMIES 


E will proceed now to examine the competition in arma- 
ments, taking, first, the forces on land. We may usefully 
begin with a quotation from Mr. Churchill. ‘One must think,” 
he says, “of the intercourse of the nations, in those days, not as if 
they were chessmen on the board, or puppets dressed up in finery 
and frillings, grimacing at each other in a quadrille, but as pro- 
digious organisations of forces, active or latent, which, like plan- 
etary bodies, could not approach each other without giving rise to 
profound magnetic reactions. . If they got too near, the lightnings 
would begin to flash, and beyond a certain point they might be 
attracted altogether from the orbits in which they were restrained, 
and draw each other into dire collision. The task of diplomacy 
was to prevent such disasters; and as long as there was no con- 
scious or subconscious purpose of war in the mind of any Power or 
race, diplomacy would probably succeed. But in such grave and 
delicate conjunctures one violent move by any party would rupture 
and derange the restraints upon all, and plunge cosmos into 
chaos.” + This position of armed States is the one I have en- 
deavored, throughout this book, to keep before the reader’s mind. 
I have also shown him, I think conclusively, that all the Great 
Powers had “subconscious” if not “conscious” purposes making 
for war. The plunging of cosmos into chaos was thus a practical 
certainty. In this chapter all we have to do is to bring together 
the more important facts about that competition in armaments 
which was at once the cause and the effect of the political tension. 
The view is, or was, current in this country, and no doubt in 
other allied countries, that the Germans had, before the war, an 
enormous preponderance of military force over any possible or 
likely opponents. This view is contradicted by the facts. If, to 
1 Churchill, i, p. 45. 
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begin with, we take the numbers of men in the peace establish- 
ments of France and Russia, on the one hand, and of Germany and 
Austria, on the other, we find: ” 


France and Russia Central Powers Franco-Russian 
Excess 
1,470,000 950,000 520,000 
1,813,000 1,011,000 802,000 
2,239,000 1,239,000 1,000,000 


These figures do not include those of Italy, still nominally the ally 
of the Central Powers, though it was pretty certain, since the 
agreement of 1902, that she would not take part in war against 
France. In fact, as we know, she took part with her. Her fig- 
ures are: 


DIN 5 ics Tiassa og ae cree ge a 258,000 
1S 9 a OS SIE EE EN OAR VE CESS Ie 284,000 
DOU ce ore che tio. tk madning P ee 273,000 


So that even if these figures be added in, they still leave the Triple 
Alliance in a position of great numerical inferiority as compared 
with France and Russia. But perhaps they should be added in, 
as a matter of form, because, in March, 1914, Italy entered into a 
new military convention with the Allies against whom she was to 
fight in 1916.3 

The figures cited give the peace strength of the States con- 
cerned. War strength, of course, would be different, and here the 
greater population of Germany would tell against France. But 
so would the greater population of Russia tell against Germany. 
By 1914 the war strengths of the two combinations were esti- 
mated at: 


France and’ Russiatsieen cee 5,070,000 
Less 500,000 for the troops outside 
Europe, who would be late in 


arriving): (ocho arbi bei Eke 8 4,570,000 
Germany-and Austrians gaams «5s 3,358,000 
Franco-Russian excess ...%.....¢ 1,;212,000¢4 


2 Montgelas, p. 106. 

3 Eckardstein, “Isolierung Deutschlands,” p. 185 note. 

4These are the figures given by Montgelas, and, so far as I know, they 
are not disputed. But I make no pretensions to technical knowledge on the 
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This superiority in numbers of the Franco-Russian combination 
is reflected in military expenditure. Here are the figures: ° 


1905-09 
PRU SUP EG OMEN sags och oes a0 4 55 £105,962,783 
oo Oa eet eg sis sEEOSIOAT 224 
MOA eo ee ce eas ts £301,610,007 
BC ee Ur a SE eit tte Salas £150,530,462 
Rae rh Seite s tit es £215,485,152 
2612 ame orsee ek goa ad ia re £366,015,614 

IQIO-14 
PU SSOSEAISALY, Mies ik veete, Dereon £128,705,624 
ESO Re ee eee gee £252,378,319 
SC ipdele ae Sh gh ni ee ek £381,083,943 
Bre PURO MES 5 aint Le allele Gals. 8 £196,817,797 
Re eee en re ee es sige £279,059,470 
¢ e, F1 anaeniatn  e , A £476,477,207 


In the year 1913 both the Germans and the French increased 
their military strength; and the extreme effort then put forth sug- 
gested that, on both sides, the final struggle was believed to be 
close at hand. The German increase was financed by a capital 
levy of 50 millions, an operation which, it is urged, could hardly 
have been repeated. The projection of this scheme dates from 

,a memorandum by Ludendorff drawn up in December, 1912. He 
contemplates a war in which England will side with France and 
Russia, while Italy would, at most, immobilize a French army on 
the Alps. The violation of Belgium is anticipated, and also the 
operation of the English Expeditionary Force. The Bill required 
for the increase was published on March 28, 1913, and was mo- 
tived by the weakening of the German position, owing to the first 
Balkan war, and also by the constant increase in French arma- 
ments. 


subject. General Seely, in the House of Commons, estimated the Franco- 
Russian excess at the end of 1913 at some 700,0co0 (Hansard, June, 1913, 
liii, p. 900). In any case, there seems to be no doubt as to the fact of 
excess. 

5 Morel, “Truth and the War,” pp. 93, 94. 6 Ludendorff, i, p. 57. 
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The French have cited, in this connection,’ what is alleged to 
be a secret German report, dated March 19, on the strengthening 
of the Army. After referring to the arrangements made for the 
British Expeditionary Force, to a possible attack by the British 
Fleet, to the improvements made in the French Army, and to the 
weakening of Austria’s‘ position by the Balkan wars, this docu- 
ment says: “It is our sacred duty to sharpen the sword that has 
been put into our hands, and to hold it ready for defense as well 
as for offense. We must allow the idea to sink into the minds of 
our people that our armaments are an answer to the armaments 
and policy of the French. We must accustom them to think that 
an offensive war on our part is a necessity, in order to combat the 
provocations of our adversaries.” The memorandum proceeds 
to emphasize the desirability of opening relations with influential 
people in Egypt, Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco, as well as Russia, 
in order to “prepare the measures which would be necessary in 
the case of a European war,” andit adds: “In the next European 
war it will also be necessary that the small States of Europe 
should be conquered or neutralized.”’ This document has since 
been attributed by the ‘““Temps” to Ludendorff. Ludendorff de- 
nies the authorship and doubts the authenticity of the report.® 
Even, however, if it were genuine, it would be as absurd to infer 
from it the policy of the German Government as it would be to 
infer that of the British Government from the extravagances of 
Lord Fisher. The other and very different document which 
really was written by Ludendorff,® in December, 1912, states that, 
whereas the Triple Alliance is defensive in purpose and has all 
the weakness of such alliances, the Triple Entente has “marked 
offensive tendencies’—Russia in the Balkans and France in 
Alsace-Lorraine—while the British are anxious to destroy the 
German Fleet. We have dwelt so long and so often on the van- 
ity of the distinction between “aggressive” and ‘defensive’ war, 
that it would be superfluous to say more. 

Meantime, on March 10, eighteen days before the publication of 
the German Bill, the French Government distributed to the Cham- 
ber a Bill to restore the three years’ service. Their project must 
therefore have been prepared before the details of the German 


7FLY.B., No.2 in C.D.D., p. 130. 
8 Ludendorff, “Franzozische Falschung Meiner Denkscrift von 1912,” Ber- 
lin, 1919. ®“The General Staff,” i, p. 57. 
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scheme became public.1? It has been suggested that, in fact, the 
measure had been decided upon during M. Poincaré’s visit to St. 
Petersburg in August 1912. But this is conjecture.1! The 
French law was so unpopular that it is thought it could not have 
been long maintained. In any case, it is clear that both sides 
were straining their resources to the utmost ; and the best comment 
on the situation is the following, made by the Russian Ambassa- 
dor in Berlin: 


France certainly does not fall behind Germany in matters of na- 
tional defense. But a further increase of the French Army, apart 
from the difficulties attending the introduction of a three years’ mil- 
itary service, is rendered impossible by lack of men. It is beyond 
doubt that Germany’s extraordinary military measures will also 
awaken a serious echo in Russia, all the more since we cannot be 
deterred by any such argument as the lack of men. Now the ques- 
tion arises, what will be the position of Europe, armed from head 
to foot in an armor of steel, and groaning under the insupportable 
burden of military taxes? The tension, it would appear, will be- 
come such that at length war will become inevitable. But [he adds] 
no matter how terrible may be the consequences of a general con- 
flict, the advantages in my opinion would be all on our side.” 


The Russian increases here predicted did, in fact, occur. In 
1913, the effectives were increased by 135,000, and the period of 
service by half a year.’? At the same time, a loan was raised in 
Paris for improvements in strategic railways and roads.** These 
efforts produced the inevitable result. Thus, in March, 1914, the 
Russian Ambassador in Berlin reports: ; 

“The growing military strength of Russia is causing ever more 
serious anxiety in Berlin. In the opinion of German Government 
circles the new heavy siege artillery in Russia will be finished by 
1916, and from that moment Russia will step into the lists as a 
most formidable foe, with whom Germany will have to cross arms. 
No wonder that, in view of such considerations, the Germans are 
straining every nerve to be ready for war with us, and no wonder 
that they try to intimidate us so as to avert the suspicion that Ger- 
many is afraid of Russia. Nevertheless, it is my conviction that, 
between all the lines printed about Russo-German relations in the 

10 Montgelas, note 13, p. 235. 11 Cf, Poincaré, p. 137. 

12 Siebert, p. 672, March 14, 1913. 13 Montgelas, p. 105. 

14 “Livre Noir,” ii, p. 439. Another loan was raised in January, 1914, to 
be applied to strategic railways (Jagow, i, p. 75)- 
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German newspapers of late, one may always read fear of Russia.” 
And then, the characteristic conclusion: “Let me express the 
hope that they are not in error about this at Berlin, and that we 
are actually taking all measures for strengthening our military 
power, which must compel Germany to shrink from nothing in 
order to bring her preparedness for war to the highest pitch.” 7° 
The German fear of Russia seems to have affected the soldiers as 
well as the general public; for, as we are informed by Eckardstein, 
von Moltke said to him, in June, 1914: “Russia at the moment 
gives me the greatest anxiety. We must take every precaution 
that no sudden surprises are presented to us from that quarter.” ® 

The military preparations thus publicly made by the opposing 
Powers were, of course, accompanied by secret arrangements of 
the military and naval authorities. It so happens that the text 
of the meetings of the French and Russian military staffs, for the 
years 1911-13, have been published, and the reader who is curi- 
ous may refer to them to see what were the expectations and hopes 
of these soldiers.17 They certainly did not anticipate defeat, nor 
fear the conflict. It is hardly worth the while to follow out this 
matter in detail, and indeed no civilian can be competent to do so in- 
telligently. But we may note that, in 1911, the French and Rus- 
sian military chiefs declare that the word “defensive” war must 
not be interpreted in the sense of a “war to be conducted defen- 
sively”; that the mobilization of the German Army will oblige 
Russia and France to mobilize immediately and simultaneously, 
without waiting for previous agreement, although this result need 
not be produced by a mobilization confined to Austria or Italy; 
that the first great battles will be “in Lorraine, Luxemburg, and 
Belgium,” and (interesting to Englishmen) that “in twelve days 
the French Army will be ready to take the offensive against Ger- 
many with the aid of the English Army on its left wing.” 4§ 
There occurs also, in this protocol, the statement that Russia will 
not be able to wage war against Germany “with the certainty of 
success” before two years, i.e., before 1913. So much for the 
sudden unexpected and unprovoked attack of Germany upon 
France and Russia. 

These plans of the soldiers are a necessary result of the armed 
anarchy. They are always being shaped and reshaped behind the 


15 Siebert, p. 711. 16 “Tsolierung Deutschlands,” p. 186. 
17“Livre Noir,” ii, pp. 419 seq. 18 “Livre Noir,” pp. 420 seq. 
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scenes, now, when the war to end war has been fought, just as 
much as before. They are not known to the public at home, 
though they are discovered by the Secret Services of Foreign 
States. They are the motions of the vast engine of destruction 
always silently at work beneath the cheerful rumors of the streets. 
Only now and again does some sound, more pronounced and more 
ominous than usual, penetrate to the ear of the Press, and, rever- 
berating thence, fill the peoples with a moment’s alarm. One 
such occurrence, which happened just before the final crisis, it 
may be well to recall to the reader. . In June, 1914, there appeared, 
in a Russian newspaper,’® an.article with the heading: “Russia 
Is Prepared. France Must Prepare Also.” “Russia,” it runs, 
“does not permit herself to intervene in the internal affairs of a 
foreign nation, but cannot remain merely an unconcerned on- 
looker during a crisis in a friendly and allied country. If the 
French Parliament feels itself at liberty to comment on such in- 
ternal affairs of Russia as army contracts, which are connected 
with certain economic advantages to the contractors, Russia can 
certainly not remain indifferent in the face of a purely political 
question, such as the three-year term of service, which consti- 
tutes a cause of dissension between the parties of the French Par- 
liament. In Russia there is no divided opinion with regard to 
this matter. Russia has done everything to which her alliance 
with France obliges her, and she now expects that her ally will per- 
form her obligations as well. It is known all over the world 
what colossal sacrifices have been made by Russia to perfect the 
Franco-Russian alliance. The reforms made in the Russian mili- 
tary departments during the training of Russia’s armed forces ex- 
ceed anything that has ever been done before in this line. The 
contingent of recruits for this year has, by the latest ukase of His 
Majesty, been raised from 450,000 to 580,000 men, and the period 
of service has been lengthened by six months. Thanks to these 
measures, there are in service every winter in Russia four con- 
tingents of recruits under arms, making an army of 2,300,000 
men. Only the great and mighty Russia can permit herself such 
a luxury. Germany has at her command over 880,000, Austria 
somewhere over 500,000, and Italy rather more than 400,000 men. 
It is thus quite natural that Russia should expect from France 
770,000 men, which is only possible under the three-year term of 
19 “Birshewija Wjedomosti,” 
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service. It must be remarked that these army increases in time 
of peace are exclusively for the purpose of effecting rapid mobili- 
sation. Russia is at the same time moving on toward new reforms, 
to the construction of a whole network of strategic railways, for 
the most rapid concentration of the Army in case of war. Russia 
wants the same thing from France, which she can only do by 
realising the three-year term of service. Russia and France want 
no war, but Russia is ready and France must be ready also.” ?° 


§ 2. THE British EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


Enough has been said to illustrate the effect of armaments upon 
the nerves of the Continental Powers. It remains to discuss the 
British contribution to this general unrest and fear. That con- 
tribution was, of course, mainly naval; but it so happens that even 
our small professional Army played a part of some importance. 
We will therefore add a brief statement about the origin of the 
expeditionary force. 

In the year 1905-06, as we saw,’ there was risk of war between 
France and Germany over Morocco. In that case the British 
Government might also be involved. “Accordingly, as early as 
April 25th, 1905, Sir F. Bertie informed M. Delcassé, on Lord 
Lansdowne’s instructions, that in the event of the German Gov- 
ernment seeking for a port on the coast of Morocco, the British 
Government would be willing to join the French in strong opposi- 
tion to such a proposal; and they hoped that, if the question were 
raised, they would be given full opportunity to concert with the 
French Government the measures which might be taken to meet 
it.” Lord Lansdowne also suggested that “the two Governments 
should treat one another with the utmost confidence and discuss 
all likely contingencies.” 2 The position became acute at the end 
of the year 1905, and the soldiers got to work in a manner de- 
scribed, in some interesting detail, by Colonel Repington.2 He 
tells us that, on December 28, 1905, the French Military Attaché, 


20 Kautsky, p. 53. Italics as printed. I have ventured to improve the Eng- 
lish a little. 

1 See above, Chap. V. 

2 Spender, “Life of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman,” ii, p. 248. 

3 Repington, “First World War,” i, pp. 1 seq. Perhaps the most pregnant 
thing about this book is its title, upon which I would ask the reader to reflect. 
It may well be prophetic. 
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Major Huguet, dined with him. The Major was anxious about 
the situation, particularly in view of the change of Government in 
England, and the fact that Sir Edward Grey had given no assur- 
ance that he would continue the policy of Lord Lansdowne. He 
thought that “the Germans might attack suddenly, and probably 
through Belgium.” Next day Colonel Repington communicated 
the substance of this conversation to Sir Edward Grey. He also 
lunched with Lord Esher and Saw Sir John Fisher at the Admi- 
ralty. “The Admiral thought that the Germans would beat the 
French. The latter had discussed codperation with him, but all 
that he wanted from them was submarines at Dunkirk. He as- 
sured me that Admiral Wilson’s Channel Fleet was alone strong 
enough to smash the whole German Fleet, and said that he, Fisher, 
was prepared, on his own responsibility, to order our fleets to go 
wherever they might be required.’”’” On January 1 Sir Edward 
Grey replied to Colonel Repington, saying: “I have not receded 
from anything which Lord Lansdowne said to the French, and have 
no hesitation in affirming it.”” This removed the fear of a change 
in British policy. The soldiers went on to discuss the possibili- 
ties of a war, and the best way of meeting them. For this pur- 
pose they dined, as seems appropriate, at “The Rag.’’ Finally, 
it was decided that Colonel Repington, who was a “free lance,” 
should draw up certain questions to be submitted by Major Hu- 
guet to the French military authorities. This was accordingly 
done in the first week of January, the questions being shown to 
the French Prime Minister and to the Minister of War. The 
details do not concern us here; but one seems worth reproducing: 
“Major Huguet’s account of the profound astonishment of the 
French General Staff when he announced to them the mission 
on which he had come was most amusing. He found them deeply 
engaged upon the elaboration of an academic plan for the invasion 
of England, and when he told them of the friendly British inva- 
sion which some of us contemplated, their jaws dropped, their 
pens fell from their hands, and they were positively transfixed 
with surprise.” All, the Colonel proceeds, went well, and the 
questions, with the French replies, were taken to the Defense 
Committee. Later, conversations took place between the chief of 
the Belgian General Staff and Colonel Bernardiston, with regard 
to the landing of a British force ‘‘on the French coast in the neigh- 
borhood of Dunkirk and Calais, and information was given as to 
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the strength of the force and the time it would take to transport 
it. But it was perfectly understood that these conversations did 
not bind either Government, also that the entry of the English into 
Belgium would only take place after the violation of [Belgian] 
neutrality by Germany.” 4 

Nevertheless, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman put it on record 
that “I do not like the stress laid upon joint preparations. It 
comes very close to an honourable undertaking, and it will be 
known on both sides of the Rhine. But let us hope for the 
best.”’ > Campbell-Bannerman proposed to hold a Cabinet on the 
French question; but in fact it was not held. For “when Sir 
Edward Grey returned, ten days later, the crisis had passed, and 
the question of military preparations had ceased to be urgent.” ® 

Now let us listen to Mr. Churchill’s comments: “This was a 
step of profound significance and of far-reaching reactions. 
Henceforward the relations of the two staffs became increasingly 
intimate and confidential. The minds of our military men were 
definitely turned into a particular channel. Mutual trust grew 
continually in one set of military relationships, mutual precautions 
in the other. However explicitly the two Governments might 
agree and affirm to each other that no national or political engage- 
ment was involved in these technical discussions, the fact remained 
that they constituted an exceedingly potent tie.”’* And again: 
“Her [Germany’s] open attempt to terrorise France had produced 
a deep impression upon French public opinion. An immediate 
and thorough reform of the French Army was carried out, and the 
entente with England was strengthened and confirmed. Algeciras 
was a milestone on the road to Armageddon.” ® The phrase, 
“Germany’s open attempt to terrorise France,” is tendentious and 
must be considered in the light of the facts we have narrated in a 
preceding chapter. But otherwise the passage is most signifi- 
cantly true. 

The crisis of 1906 passed; but from it dates the British prep- 
aration for military action on the Continent. Lord Haldane 
was instructed, in January, 1906, to take the matter in hand. He 
found, on going into it, that there were “great deficiencies in the 


*#See the documents printed as an appendix to the Belgian Gray Bok,” 
GID ip. 354. ’ 

BS Lite: on, p. 257. ®Ib., p. 258. 

7 Churchill, i, p. 32. 8Ib., p. 33. 
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British military organisation of these days,” and that “it would 
not be possible to put in the field more than about 80,000 men, 
and even these only after an interval of over two months.” 
“There was nothing for it, therefore, but to attempt a complete 
revolution in the organisation of the British Army at home. .. . 
The outcome was a complete recasting which, after three years’ 
work, made it practicable quickly to mobilise not only 100,000 but 
160,000 men; to transport them, with the aid of the Navy, toa 
place of concentration which had been settled between the Staffs 
of France and Britain; and to have them at their appointed place 
within twelve days, an interval based on what the German Army 
required, on its side, for a corresponding concentration.” ® This 
work was accomplished by the end of 1910. That it was pro- 
ceeding had, apparently, not been communicated to the Cabinet. 
Yet it was clearly a very important fact, for it was a recognition, 
in the strongest possible form, that the British were contemplat- 
ing very seriously war with Germany, while they were making no 
preparation of this kind for war with any other State. The fact 
that, from the time of the Anglo-French Entente, Germany be- 
came the potential enemy, could not be more definitely expressed. 

The next crisis involving imminent risk of war between France 
and Germany was that of Agadir in 1911; and, as we have seen, 
on this occasion British intervention was formally threatened by 
Mr. Lloyd George. Following this crisis, we have a document *° 
reporting a conversation with the British military attaché in Bel- 
gium, in which the latter said that “the British Government, at 
the time of the recent events, would have immediately landed 
troops on our territory, even if we had not asked for help.” The 
Belgian General protested that his Government’s consent would 
be necessary for this. The military attaché observed that he 
knew that, but that, “as we were not in a position to prevent the 
Germans passing through our territory, Great Britain would have 
landed her troops in any event.” This document proves nothing, 
except the rashness of military men; but such rashness, continued 
behind the scenes over long periods of years, may easily end in 
morally committing one Government, or in raising unfounded ex- 
pectations in another. 

In this same year, 1912, the naval arrangement was made, 


9 Haldane, “Before the War,” p. 32. 
10 April, 1912, C.D.D. p. 360, B.G.B. App. 4 (2). 
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whereby the French Navy was concentrated in the Mediterranean 
and the British in the North Sea. At the same time a letter was 
addressed by Sir Edward Grey to the French Ambassador. It 
ran as follows: 


From time to time in recent years the French and British naval 
and military experts have consulted together. It has always been 
understood that such consultation does not restrict the freedom of 
either Government to decide at any future time whether or not to 
assist the other by armed force. We have agreed that consultation 
between experts is not, and ought not to be, regarded as an engage- 
ment that commits either Government to action in a contingency that 
has not arisen and may never arise. The disposition, for instance 
of the French and British fleets respectively at the present moment 
is not based upon an engagement to cooperate in war. 

You have, however, pointed out that, if either Government had 
grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third Power, it 
might become essential to know whether it could in that event depend 
upon the armed assistance of the other. 

I agree that, if either Government had grave reason to expect an 
unprovoked attack by a third Power, or something that threatened 
the general peace, it should immediately discuss with the other 
whether both Governments should act together to prevent aggression 
and to preserve peace, and, if so, what measures they would be pre- 
pared to take in common. If these measures involved action, the 
plans of the General Staffs would at once be taken into consideration, 
and the Governments would then decide what effect should be given 
to them. 


This letter, it appears, was written to reassure the French. M. 
Poincaré tells us that ‘we were unable to modify the distribution 
of our naval forces and abandon the protection of the Channel and 
Atlantic coasts, unless we could be assured that, in case of peril, 
there would be conversations on the attitude and, if need be, on 
the measures to be taken.” 14 Sir Edward Grey, however, main- 
tained at the same time, no doubt with strict truth, that ‘‘no al- 
liance was concluded between the two Powers. They fulfilled the 
purpose rather of putting the substance of the military agree- 
ments in the proper light, agreements which had been entered into, 
between the Army and Navy authorities, for the eventuality that 
it should become necessary for the British and French naval and 


11 Poincaré, p. 72. Cf. Loreburn, p. o8. 
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land forces to codperate actively.” 12 Lord Oxford, not content 
with denying that there was an alliance, goes so far as to say that 
“there were neither military nor naval compacts.” 1 I am not 
skilled in these verbal subtleties; but I venture to doubt whether, 
if an arrangement of this kind had been secretly concluded between 
the military authorities of the Central Powers, either Mr. Asquith 
or Sir Edward Grey or the British public would have accepted so 
complacently their obvious innocuousness. I doubt also whether 
either the French or the Russians took Sir Edward’s statements 
quite at their face value. At any rate, we have this interesting 
remark by Isvolski: “The Anglo-French military convention has 
a character as complete and finished as the Franco-Russian con- 
vention.” +* But the Franco-Russian convention was the product 
of an alliance, and implied close codperation in any war in which 
Germany should become engaged with either party. 

Whatever the facts may have been, the British public was not 
to know them. And when, on March 10, 1913, Lord Hugh 
Cecil asked whether this country was under any obligation to send 
a very large armed force to cooperate in Europe, he received from 
Mr. Asquith the reply, short and simple: “I ought to say that it 
is not true.” 15 “I ought to say.” Perhaps he “ought”; and 
literally, no doubt, what he said was true. But how different 
would have been the effect of the whole truth, as outlined in the 
preceding pages. But that truth cannot be told, and never is told, 
in the international anarchy; and men who, in other relations of 
life, are upright and honest beyond a question, are compelled to 
flounder obscurely in the mephitic atmosphere of secrecy. “Splen- 
dide mendaces,’ does some one say? Perhaps! But from such 
splendors sprang the greatest catastrophe in history. 


§ 3. THE ANGLO-GERMAN NAVAL COMPETITION 


The military arrangements between England and France did 
not, it may fairly be urged, have a very important effect on the 
outbreak of the Great War. But it was otherwise with the naval 
rivalry. The building of the German fleet, which began, on a 


12 Siebert, p. 721. 
13 “Genesis of the War,” p. 83. For Grey’s statement to Lichnowski in 


July, 1914, see below, p. 396. : 
14'“Livre Noir,” i, p. 367, December, 1912. 15 Hansard, i, p. 43. 
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large scale, with the program of 1900, was not the only factor in 
the conversion of British policy from friendship with Germany to 
entente with France; but very quickly the growth of the German 
Navy became the principal source of antagonism between the two 
States. “When, early in the present century,” Mr. Churchill 
writes, “our potential enemy, for the first time, became, not 
France, but Germany, our naval strategic front shifted from the 
South to the East Coast, and from the Channel to the North 
Sea.’ British opinion, reflecting on this, is apt to comment: 
“Well, it was all the fault of the Germans. Why did they want 
anavy?’ But there seems not to be very much sense in this view, 
unless the objector is prepared to go further and ask: ‘Why 
does any State want armaments?’ The Germans wanted a navy 
for the usual reasons that determine all States to arm. They had, 
in the first place, a large and increasing merchant marine. What 
was to protect it in case of war? Were they to remain at the 
mercy, so far as their sea-borne trade was concerned, of any 
stronger naval Power with whom they might be engaged? They 
were no longer economically self-dependent; and the war, when 
it came, showed that a blockade could defeat them, in spite of all 
military victories. That was one important reason why Germany 
should build a fleet. But there were others. Being a State with 
a rapidly growing population, trading all over the world, bursting 


with the pride and ambition which dominates all Great Powers, 
‘Germany wanted to have a colonial empire. The British, one 


would think, should be the last people to be surprised or shocked 
at that. But if a nation intends to build up a colonial empire, it 
will want a navy both to gain it and to hold it. Moreover, Ger- 
many’s policy in all overseas issues was rendered impotent by her 
weakness at sea; a fact which we find continually emphasized in 
the Kaiser’s notes to the German despatches.” Her military force 
could only help her on the continent of Europe; and, as we have 
just seen, even there it was outnumbered by the combined forces 
of her possible enemies. It could not help her at all in the Pacific, 
or in Africa, or in China, unless she had also a navy at least strong 
enough to make other States hesitate to attack her. The British 
did not require a large army because they were, or thought them- 
1“The World Crisis,” i, p. 144. 


2 An interesting illustration of this fact will be found in Ger. Docs., xiv, 
PP. 592, 612, etc., dealing with the Samoan dispute of 18909. 
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selves, secured by the sea. It does not follow that Germany did 
not want a navy. Her position was less fortunate than ours, and, 
if she was to be a World Power, she must pay the price. _ 

That price would be, of course, not only the cost of the Navy, 
but also the dangers and complications in which it would involve 
her with foreign Powers, and especially with England. From 
this point of view, no doubt, it may be urged that it was not 
worth while for Germany to take the risk; and, in view of what 
has happened, many Germans now adopt that view. But, at that 
time, consider the pride of all nations; the blind passion for size 
and power; the love of bullying and the determination not to be 
bullied; the whole complex of superficial but uncontrollable emo- 
tions which lies, like an ocean, waiting to be stirred by every wind 
let loose, by the Press, by public meetings, by societies and associa- 
tions, by the whole apparatus erected, in every country, in propor- 
tion to its size and its power, to drive men to their own destruc- 
tion and to the destruction of mankind. Let our jingoes apply 
to the Germans the same standards they apply at home; and let 
those who are not jingoes remember their impotence among their 
own countrymen. They will then, I think, admit that Germany 
was driven to build a navy by precisely the same forces that have 
built up navies and armies in all countries; that her reasons were 
as good, or as bad as those of others; and that if she had to pay 
the price, so do all States, sooner or later, though none will learn 
from the experience of others. 

True, the Germans could not hope to build a navy equal to that 
of the British. But that was not the idea. The idea was that 
they could build one strong enough to make it advisable for the 
British to transact with them rather than to fight them. The 
memorandum attached to their Navy Bill of 1900 defined its ob- 
ject as follows: “To protect the Empire’s sea trade and colonies, 
in view of present circumstances, only one method can avail— 
Germany must have a battle fleet so strong that even the adversary 
possessed of the greatest Sea-Power will attack it only with grave 
risk to herself. For our purpose it is not necessary that the 
German battle fleet should be as strong as that of the greatest 
naval Power; for as a rule a great naval Power will not be able 
to direct its whole striking force upon us. But even if it should 
succeed in meeting us with considerable superiority of strength, 
the defeat of a strong German fleet would so substantially weaken 


J 
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the enemy that in spite of a victory he might have obtained his 
own position in the world would no longer be secured by an ade- 
quate fleet.’ § 

In the course of the debate in the Reichstag this general position 
was illustrated, more particularly, with reference to England. 
“Then the Germans intended war with England?” Intended it? 
No, they intended only to be “prepared” for it; and, like every one 
else, were ready to assume that preparation for war would prevent 
war. The German Fleet, so Tirpitz maintained, would even 
make possible a real and peaceable understanding with England.* 
This was nonsense, of course, but not more so than the talk current 
in all countries before the war, and since, on the theme si vis pacem 
para bellum. In fact, of course, the effect and the only possible 
effect of the building of the German Fleet was to intensify Anglo- 
German enmity, and to prepare the Great War. As to the in- 
tended weakening of the British position, by making it too dan- 
gerous for her to attack Germany, the English were the last people 
to permit such a contingency as that to occur. ‘The school of 
von Tirpitz,” writes Lord Haldane, “would not be content unless 
they could control England’s sea-power. They would have ac- 
cepted a two to three standard because it would have been enough 
to enable them to secure allies and to break up the entente. Now 
it was vital to us that Germany should not succeed in attaining 
this end.” ® 

The precise date at which this English reaction began to be felt 
it is not possible to determine. By 1905 Lord .Roberts was con- 
ducting his missionary campaign in favor of conscription, and 
presumably this was in view of the possibilty of a German in- 
vasion. In the autumn of that year Lord Haldane visited Berlin 
and discussed the subject with the Kaiser. The Kaiser said: “It 
was natural that, with the increase of German commerce, Ger- 
many should wish to increase her fleet-—from a sea-police point of 
view—but that they had neither the wish nor, having regard to 
the strain their great army put on their resources, the power to 
build against Great Britain.” Lord Haldane replied that “the 
best opinion in England fully understood this attitude, and that 
we did not in the least misinterpret their recent progress.’ But, 


8 Cited Asquith, “Genesis of the War,” p. 71. 
# Haller, “Aera Biilow,” p. 74. Cf. Tirpitz, “Politische Dokumente,” passim. 
5 Haldane, p. 130. 
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he added politely, we propose “‘to maintain, for purely defensive 
purposes, our Navy at a two-power standard.” ® 

In the same year, 1906, the “Dreadnaught” was invented in 
England, with the result, of course, that it was imitated by other 
Powers, and that both the danger and the cost of naval competi- 
tion was enhanced, without any alteration in its intensity. “In 
this same sense,” von Tirpitz tells us, “I could not help asking the 
Reichstag for the increased financial means necessitated by the 
transition to the Dreadnaught type, which we were compelled to 
build, like all other navies of the world, by the British.’7 But 
the British at this moment had a newly elected Liberal Govern- 
ment, and a need for economy ; the Government took its risks, and 
the Naval Estimates of 1906-08 showed a slight decrease instead 
of the usual increase. This action, however, it would seem, was 
taken with much misgiving. “It was impossible,’ says Mr. 
Churchill, “to resist the conclusion, gradually forced on nearly 
every one, that, if the British Navy lagged behind, the gap [be- 
tween it and the Germans] would be very speedily filled.” ® 

Diplomacy, too, was anxious and at work. In 1908 King Ed- 
ward visited the Austrian Emperor at Ischl, and endeavored, if 
we are rightly informed, to persuade him to influence Germany in 
the matter of naval estimates. The Emperor, however, seems to 
have declined.1° The same year he met the Czar at Reval, and we 
find Sir Charles Hardinge saying to Isvolski that Sir Edward 
Grey desired and intended the best of relations with Germany ; 
but that “in spite of that, one can’t shut one’s eyes to the fact that, 
if Germany continues her naval armaments in the same quickened 
ratio, in seven or eight years a very disquieting and strained situa- 
tion may arise. Russia will then undoubtedly be the arbiter of 
the situation. For this reason we desire that, in the interests of 
peace and of the maintenance of the balance of power, Russia shall 
be as strong as possible by land and by sea.’’** The reader will 
observe the operation of that law that has no exceptions: “‘In- 
crease of armaments produces increase of armaments.” In 
August of the same year King Edward visited the Kaiser at Cron- 
berg, and Lord Hardinge had a conversation with the latter, of 


6 Tb., pp. 42-3. 7 “Memoirs,” i, p. 202. 
8 See Hirst, p. 63, and Churchill, i, p. 39. 9 Ib. 

10 Hoyos, “Der Deutsch Englische Gegensatz,” p. 20. 

11 Siebert, p. 479, June 18, 1908. 
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which he has published an account.!* He tells us that he repre- 
sented strongly the apprehension caused in English public opinion 
by the German naval program. The Kaiser pooh-poohed this 
anxiety, and said that he himself controlled German policy, and 
that his friendship for England was well known; instancing his 
action during the Boer War when, as he affirmed, he had refused 
to assent to a Franco-Russian proposal for a coalition against 
England.1* The German Navy represented no danger to Eng- 
land, and the program must be carried through. It was a matter 
of national honor. ‘“‘No discussion with a foreign Government 
could be tolerated; such a proposal would be contrary to the na- 
tional dignity, and would give rise to internal troubles, if the Gov- 
ernment were to accept it. He would rather go to war than sub- 
mit to such dictation.” At this point the reader is invited to 
turn his mind back to the year 1908, when British opinion was so 
bitterly disturbed because the Kaiser had sent a letter to Lord 
Tweedmouth in which, as was believed, he was endeavored to check 
the growth of the British Navy. 

The Kaiser also spoke of the British invention of the Dread- 
naught: “It was in England that the first Dreadnaught had been 
built, in the greatest secrecy, and on its completion Admiral 
Fisher and the Press had at once announced that she was capable 
of sinking the whole of the German Navy. These statements 
had forced the German Government to begin building ships of a 
similar type, to satisfy public opinion in Germany.”” Lord Hard- 
inge concluded that the object of the Kaiser’s discourse was to 
urge “the greater advantage to England of friendship with Ger- 
many over the understandings with France and Russia.” Very 
possibly he was right. The Kaiser was constantly anxious for 
such a rapprochement and not necessarily for sinister reasons. 
But he was singularly unfortunate in the tactics he adopted to 
promote his purpose. 

Turning now to Germany, we find that, in July, 1908, von 
Bulow, then Chancellor, circulated a despatch in which he said: 
“The tension between England and Germany is more serious. 
England desires to limit Germany’s naval armaments in order to 


12“The Times,’ November 10, 1924. A much fuller and more amusing 
account is given by the Kaiser (Tirpitz, “Politische Dokumente,” p. 69). The 
Kaiser may have embellished, but so may the Englishman have toned down. 
13 See above, p. 52. 
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maintain her supremacy. Germany will therefore agree to no 
proposals which aim at a reduction of armaments by land or sea. 
If England’s efforts take concrete form, Germany would take up 
arms. Meantime the German Fleet must be further devel- 
oped.” * That was uncompromising enough. But in the same 
year von Bulow resigned, and it was his successor who conducted 
the next negotiations with England. In October the “Daily Tel- 
egraph” published that once famous interview with the Kaiser, by 
which he intended to show his good will for England, but which 
had, like so many of his utterances, an effect contrary to what he 
desired.*® 

In the year 1909 we find von Schoen, of the German Foreign 
Office, saying to Isvolski: “The only clouds on the horizon were 
the relations with England: in this direction the atmosphere 
was charged with electricity. Of course, Germany could not ad- 
mit that a foreign Power should dictate the extent of her naval 
armaments; but the present situation would become dangerous, if 
protracted, for which reason an amicable solution must be 
found.” 1® But the amicable solution was not found, and the 
situation became more and more dangerous. British public opin- 
ion was stampeded into one of its periodic panics,’’ both Govern- 
ment and Opposition joining in alarmist language. It was stated, 
by those responsible, that Germany would have 9 Dreadnaughts 
in March, 1911, and either 17, or at least 13, in March, 1912. 
Mr. Churchill and the Chancellor of the Exchequer disputed these 
estimates; and, in fact, when the time came, the German figures 
proved to be 5 for 1911 and g for 1912. Mr. Churchill com- 
ments: ‘The gloomy Admiralty anticipations were in no respect 
fulfilled in the year 1912. The British margin was found to be 
ample in that year. There were no secret German Dreadnaughts, 
nor had Admiral von Tirpitz made any untrue statement in respect 
of major construction.” 1% The episode is characteristic. The 
Admiralty makes a campaign; the Government and the House 
yield; it turns out later that all the statements made were false; 
but the ships are there, the money is spent, and the pretenses under 
which it was obtained are forgotten. All this follows naturally 


14 Conrad, i, p. 95. 

15 For the details of this indiscretion, which seems to have occurred through 
a muddle in the German Foreign Office, see Schoen, pp. 102 seq. 

16 Siebert, p. 497. 17 See Hirst, p. 65 seq. 18 Churchill, p. 37. 
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from the fact of the naval competition; and no doubt the Ad- 
miralty were conscious only of having performed their duty. 


§ 4. THE ANGLO-GERMAN Navat DIscUSSIONS 


While thus the British Government yielded to an agitation based 
on false data, they were anxious also to come, if they could, to 
some agreement with Germany. The origin of this movement 
seems to date from a conversation held, in June, 1908, between 
Albert Ballin, the German shipping magnate, a personal friend of 
the Kaiser’s, and Sir Ernest Cassel, the financier, a personal friend 
of King Edward.t Sir Ernest stated that “fear of the German 
danger was the driving force of the whole policy of the Entente, 
and the latter was in fact a means for allaying the former.” The 
agitation of the year 1908-09 seems, for the time being, to have 
prevented further developments. But a year later, in June, 1909, 
there was a second meeting between the two friends.” On this 
occasion Sir Ernest said that England must maintain her naval 
supremacy “‘at all hazards and subject to no engagements of any 
kind,” and that she could not enter into a naval arrangement with 
Germany alone, since she must also consider Austrian naval in- 
creases, and “the two dark horses,” Italy and Russia. After dis- 
cussion, however, it was agreed that it would be useful that a few 
sensible men should get together and consider the whole question. 
By sensible men it would seem that naval experts were meant. 
But, as matters developed, the Chancellor was brought in as well as 
von Tirpitz, and finally the discussion took place between him and 
Sir Edward Goschen, the British Ambassador in Berlin. The 
Chancellor, however, was in constant correspondence with 
Kiderlen-Waechter, then German Ambassador at Bucharest, and 
seems to have taken from him the main direction of his ideas. 
The discussions took much the same course as the later ones of 
1912. The Germans said that the first thing to be done was to 
make a political agreement, if only because it would thus be easier 
to overcome the professional opposition of the experts. The Brit- 
ish replied that there was little hope in a political agreement un- 
less the tension were first relaxed by a substantial naval reduction. 
But this the Germans were not prepared to accept. The most they 
suggested was a slackening in the pace of their program, without 

1See Huldermann, pp. 138 seq. 2Tb., pp. 145 seq. 
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a reduction in its scale. They produced a draft political agree- 
ment, which would bind the parties on either side to neutrality, not 
only if one of them were attacked by one or more Powers, but 
also if one of them “in virtue of existing agreements should come 
into the position of declaring war on a third party.” * The Ger- 
mans illustrated the contingency they had in mind by the case of 
an attack by Russia either on Austria or on Japan. In the first 
case Germany, in the second England, was pledged to defend her 
ally. But what, of course, was really in the minds of both parties 
was the bearing of a war between Russia and Germany upon the 
position of France. As happened in 1914, and as was easily to be 
foreseen, under the system of alliances, if war arose between 
Austria and Russia, and Germany came in to aid the former, 
France would come in to aid the latter. What would then be the 
position of England? Neither now, nor in 1912, was the Govern- 
ment ready to bind itself to neutrality. They suggested, as at 
the later date, an agreement that neither party should make an 
“unprovoked attack” on the other. But the Germans were not 
satisfied, and the negotiations came to nothing, without, so far as 
the availale evidence goes, any bad faith on either side. 

The naval competition accordingly continued. In 1911 Mr. 
Churchill became First Lord of the Admiralty, ‘with the express 
duty to put the Fleet in a state of instant and constant readiness 
for war.’ * In the same year came the crisis of Agadir. Von 
Tirpitz tells us that, in consequence of the German diplomatic de- 
feat, he went to the Chancellor and told him that he must save the 
situation by a Supplementary Naval Bill.2 The Chancellor 
“denied the check, and feared that a Bill would lead to war with 
England.” A long tussle followed, in which Tirpitz, though 
making some concessions, adhered to his Bill. Its coming was 
announced in the Reichstag on February 7, 1912. The next day 
Lord Haldane arrived in Berlin. 

We have, by now, several accounts of the negotiations that 
followed,® and by piecing these together we can arrive at some- 
thing not very far from the truth. The negotiations were pre- 
luded by an approach from the British Government, conducted by 


3 For text see Kiderlen-Waechter, ii, p. 67. 

4Speech at Dundee, June 5, 1015. 5 “Memoirs,” i, p. 211. 

6 By Asquith, Haldane, Bethmann-Hollweg, Tirpitz, Lichnowski, Churchill, 
Ballin (in Huldermann). 
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Sir Ernest Cassel,” who handed to the Kaiser a memorandum ex- 
pressing the views of Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Churchill, and Mr. 
Lloyd George. The memorandum proposed, on the one hand, that 
British superiority at sea should be recognized, and the German 
program not increased, but, if possible, reduced; in return, the 
British would put no obstacles in the way of German colonial 
expansion, but would ‘discuss and further their colonial wishes in 
this matter; and both Powers should affirm that they would take 
no part in aggressive plans or combinations against one another.” ® 
Sir Ernest took back to London a friendly reply, except for the 
statement that the Germans would adhere to their present naval 
program. This, however, it was indicated, might be modified, if 
proof were given of a friendly orientation of British policy; and 
the request was made that Lord Haldane, the War Minister, should 
be sent privately to Berlin. This was done, as we have seen, early 
in February, 1912.° 

But as in 1909, so now, there was a different emphasis on the 
minds of the German negotiators from that in the minds of the 
British. Lord Haldane laid the chief stress on a naval rather 
than a political arrangement. “Any agreement,” he said, “for 
settling our differences and introducing a new spirit into the rela- 
tions of the two nations, would be bones without flesh, if Ger- 
many began by fresh shipbuilding, and so forced us to do twice 
as much. Indeed, the world would laugh at such an agreement, 
and our people would think that we had been fooled.” 1° The Ger- 
man Chancellor, on the other hand, considered that a political 
agreement was the necessary presupposition of a naval under- 
standing. Both points of view are, in fact, equally intelligible and 
reasonable; for the naval and the political friction were part of the 
same complex. We did not worry ourselves about French or 
Russian military or naval increases. On the contrary, we approved 
of them; and the reason was, that those States were bound to us 

™Mr. Harold Begbie, in the “Vindication of Great Britain,” p. 133, says, 
“The invitation came from Germany.” This is not borne out either by 
Bethmann-Hollweg or by Haldane. But the point is not of much importance. 

8 Bethmann-Hollweg, p. 49. Cf. Churchill, p. 95. 

® Incidentally it is interesting to note, as bearing on political conditions in 
Germany, that the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Kiderlen-Waechter, who had 
a special interest in these matters, was away on his holiday, and took no 


part in what was done. See Kiderlen-Waechter, ii, p, 155. 
10 Haldane, p. 60, 
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by political understandings. There was not, however, much pros- 
pect of such a naval reduction as would have eased British ap- 
prehensions. When Sir Ernest Cassel returned to England from 
his preliminary visit to Berlin he brought with him a “fairly full 
statement by von Bethmann-Hollweg of the new German Navy 
law.” ** Mr. Churchill and the Admiralty “devoured it all night 
long,” and reported that the “naval increases are serious, and will 
require new and vigorous measures on our part.’ From the 
British point of view, therefore, the new German law would have 
to be considerably modified, if not withheld altogether, if there 
were to be a naval understanding. Lord Haldane, on his arrival, 
took a strong line on the subject, stating, from the outset, that for 
every keel laid down by the Germans we should lay down two. 
Tirpitz “thought the two-power standard a hard one for Ger- 
many, and indeed Germany could not make any admission about 
it.” He gave his reasons: “I could only sacrifice military values 
on principle in return for actual and in a certain sense final guar- 
antees, either naval (the proportion of 2 to 3) or political (an 
agreement regarding neutrality).” 12 The only concession that 
could be elicited from Tirpitz was the “‘sacrifice’’ of one of the 
ships contemplated in the new law of the year 1912. In return 
Mr. Churchill tells us that he himself “sacrificed two hypothet- 
ical ships.” 1% But he adds, without appearing to reflect upon the 
natural reaction in Germany, that “the splendid gift of the Malaya, 
by the Federated Malay States, raised the figure of the first year 
from 4 to 5,” so that, in fact, the British “‘sacrificed’’ only 1 ship, 
not 2. 

This was nothing in the way of naval reduction. That method 
of approach had therefore to be abandoned; and Lord Haldane 
consented to enter upon the discussion of a political agreement. 
The difficulties arising in this matter illustrate so fruitfully the 
main contention of this book that they are worth dwelling upon 
at some little length. The Germans first brought forward a pro- 
posal substantially the same as that which they had advanced in 
1909 : 14 

11 Churchill, i, p. 95. 

12 “Memoirs,” p. 222. The proportion of 2 to 3, more accurately of 16 to 10 
was, in fact, accepted by the British, but in 1913, not in 1912. 

13 Page 108. 

14 Haldane, p. 64. Only part of this is given in Bethmann-Hollweg, p. 52. 
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1. The High Contracting Powers assure each other mutually of 
their desire for peace and friendship. 

2. They will not, either of them, make any combination, or join 
in any combination, which is directed against the other. They ex- 
pressly declare that they are not bound by any such combination, 

3. If either of the High Contracting Parties become entangled in 
a war with one or more other Powers, the other of the High Con- 
tracting Parties will at least observe toward the Power so entangled 
a benevolent neutrality, and use its utmost endeavour for the locali- 
zation of the conflict. 

4. The duty of neutrality which arises from the preceding article 
has not arisen and may never arise. The disposition, for instance, 
ing agreements which the High Contracting Parties have already 
made. The making of new agreements, which make it impossible 
for either of the Contracting Parties to observe neutrality toward the 
other beyond what is provided by the preceding limitations, is ex- 
cluded in conformity with the provisions contained in Article 2. 


To this Lord Haldane objected. The reason he gives is that 
under Article 2 1° “we shall find ourselves, were it accepted, pre- 
cluded from coming to the assistance of France should Germany 
attack her and aim at getting possession of such ports as Dun- 
kirk, Calais, and Boulogne, a friendly occupation of which was so 
important for our island security. Difficulties might also arise 
which would hamper us in the discharge of our existing treaty 
obligations to Belgium, Portugal, and Japan.” Lord Haldane 
suggested a fundamental revision of the draft “by confining its 
terms to an undertaking by each Power not to make an unprovoked 
attack upon the other or join in any combination or design against 
the other for purposes of aggression or become party to any plan 
of naval or military combination alone or in conjuction with any 
other Power directed to such an end.” 1® Bethmann-Hollweg 
tells us that, in the discussion of these two drafts, Lord Haldane 
admitted that the obligation upon England contained in his own 
was “too weak,” but that, in his judgment, the German proposal 
went too far. Suppose, he said, we were to attack Denmark, 
either to seize a naval station, or for some other object disagree- 
able to Germany, Germany must have a free hand. Similarly, if 
Germany were to let herself go (Josstiirzen) against France, Eng- 
land could hardly remain neutral. It would seem that the Chan- 


15 Sic. But Article 3 seems to be intended. 
16 See also Bethmann-Hollweg, p. 52. 
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cellor endeavored to meet this point by altering his draft, which 
appears in the version given by Mr. Asquith (presumably the 
final one), as follows: 


I. The High Contracting Parties assure each other mutually of 
their desire for peace and friendship. 

2. They will not either of them make or prepare to make any (un- 
provoked) attack upon the other, or join in any combination or 
design against the other for purposes of aggression, or become party 
to any plan or naval or military enterprise alone or in combination 
with any other Power directed to such an end, and declare not to be 
bound by any such engagement. 

3. If either of the High Contracting Parties becomes entangled in 
a war with one or more Powers in which it cannot be said to be the 
aggressor, the other party will at least observe towards the Power so 
entangled a benevolent neutrality, and will use its utmost endeavour 
for the localisation of the conflict. If either of the High Contract- 
ing Parties is forced to go to war by obvious provocation from a third 
party, they bind themselves to enter into an exchange of views con- 
cerning their attitude in such a conflict. 

4. The duty of neutrality which arises out of the preceding article 
has no application in so far as it may not be reconcilable with exist- 
ing agreements which the High Contracting Parties have already 
made. 

5. The making of new agreements which render it impossible for 
either of the parties to observe neutrality towards the other beyond 
what is provided by the preceding limitation is excluded in conformity 
with the provisions in Article 2. 

6. The High Contracting Parties declare that they will do all in 
their power to prevent differences and misunderstandings arising 
between either of them and other Powers. 


On this draft Mr. Asquith cites.the following comment by the 
Foreign Office: 


These conditions, although in appearance fair as between the 
parties, would have been grossly unfair and one-sided in their opera- 
tion. Owing to the general position of the European Powers, and 
the treaty engagements by which they were bound, the result of Arti- 
cles 4 and 5 would have been that, while Germany, in the case of a 
European conflict, would have remained free to support her friends, 
this country would have been forbidden to raise a finger in defence 
of hers. 
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Whether this comment is justified or no it is impossible to say, 
since everything depends on the interpretation of the term “ag- 
gression.” Formally, if Germany should be the “aggressor,” 
England would not be bound to neutrality, and would be able, there 
fore, to “raise a finger” in support of her “‘friends,” that is of 
France. If, on the other hand, France should be the “aggressor,” 
then England, according to her own declarations, would not wish 
to support her. But as there would certainly be differences of 
opinion as to who the “‘aggressor’’ was, there was no knowing how 
the treaty might work out.17. The animus of the Foreign Office 
note seems to be unjustified; but the substance of it was true. 
Germany might make an “‘offensive-defensive’’ attack on France. 
Equally, however, France might do the same to Germany. This 
formula thus broke down. But the discussions were continued 
in London. On March 4, as we are informed by Lichnowski,'® 
Sir Edward Grey suggested to the German Ambassador the 
following formula: 


England will make no unprovoked attack upon Germany and 
pursue no aggressive policy towards her. 

Aggression upon Germany is not the subject and forms no part of 
any treaty, understanding or combination to which England is now a 
party, nor will she become a party to anything that has such an object. 


Count Metternich “thought this formula inadequate,” and one 
can see why. When is an attack unprovoked? Who ever ad- 
mitted to having made such an attack? What additional security, 
therefore, does such a pledge give? Count Metternich proposed 
to substitute: “England will observe at least a benevolent neutral- 
ity should war be forced upon Germany,” or “England will there- 
fore, as a matter of course, remain neutral, if a war is forced 
upon Germany.” 

A similar difficulty arises at once. When is a war “forced 
upon” a country? Who is to be the judge? Sir Edward “ex- 
plained that if Germany desired to crush France, England might 
be unable to sit still, though if France were aggressive, or at- 
tacked Germany, no support would be given by His Majesty’s 
Government or approved by England.” “Aggressive,” “Attack” 
—the same ambiguity. Finally, says Lichnowski, Sir Edward 
proposed the following formula: “The two Powers, being mu- 

tr Cf. Grey, i, p. 253. 18 Lichnowski, p. 270. 
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tually desirous of securing peace and friendship between them, 
England declares that she will neither make nor join in any 
unprovoked attack upon Germany.” The difficulty remains. 
When is an attack unprovoked? In making this last proposition 
Sir Edward seems to have said that, while he was convinced that 
there would be no trouble so long as Bethmann-Hollweg was Chan- 
cellor, it might be different when he was succeeded by some one 
else. When these remarks were communicated to the Kaiser, he 
burst forth in fury. “I have never in my life heard of an agree- 
ment being concluded with reference to one definite statesman, 
and independently of the reigning sovereign. It is clear that Grey 
has no idea who is master here, namely myself. He prescribes to 
me who my minister must be if I am to conclude an agreement 
with England.” +9 The Kaiser thereupon wrote to Count Met- 
ternich, instructing him to say that, the British Government 
having departed from the basis which Lord Haldane had put for- 
ward, the negotiations must be considered to have failed. The 
Ambassador was now to suggest a new formula, an offensive and 
defensive alliance, in which France should be included. His ob- 
ject, he told the Chancellor, was to put England in the wrong if 
she should decline. The Chancellor was compelled to let the 
Kaiser’s letter go, but, himself, told the Ambassador to say that, 
unless a defensive alliance could be secured, no change could be 
made in the German naval law.” But Metternich expressed the 
opinion that nothing could be done unless the law were dropped 
altogether; and so the discussions ran into the sand. On April 
25 the law was laid before the Reichstag, and on May 14 it was 
adopted. 

From all this complicated history what are we to conclude? 
There seems to be no reason to doubt good faith on either side; 
but each suspected the other of trying to get an advantage. The 
Germans wanted “neutrality.” “Ah,” said the English, ‘and then 
you will attack France!’ The English agreed not to make an 
“unprovoked” attack. “Thank you for nothing,” said the Ger- 
mans. “We want a little more than that!’ In the then situation 
of Europe confidence was impossible between these two States, 


19 Brandenburg, p. 353. Cf. Tirpitz, p. 235. 

20 Brandenburg, pp. 353-4. A draft of a letter from the Kaiser to King 
George, proposing the alliance, is printed by von Tirpitz (“Politische Doku- 
mente, i, p. 331). Whether this was ever actually delivered does not appear. 
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even though both of them may, in fact, have had honest inten- 
tions. The negotiations broke down, and the naval competition 
was resumed. 

There is, however, another piece of evidence which seems to 
prove that the final breakdown was due to the veto of France. 
For Isvolski writes to Sazonoff, in the December of 1912, as fol- 
lows: “From my conversations with Poincaré and Paléologue 
I have been able to learn, very confidentially, that apropos of the 
famous journey of Lord Haldane to Berlin in Feburary of this 
year, Germany had made to England a quite concrete proposition, 
suggesting that the London Cabinet should take a written engage- 
ment to maintain its neutrality, in case Germany should be en- 
gaged in a war not provoked by Germany. The London Cabinet 
informed M. Poincaré, and apparently hesitated whether to ac- 
cept or reject his proposal. M. Poincaré pronounced himself in 
the most emphatic way against such an engagement; he informed 
the English Government that since there did not exist, between 
England and France, any written agreement of a general political 
character, the signature of such an agreement with Germany 
would immediately end the existing Franco-English relations. 
The objection had the effect intended, and the London Cabinet re- 
jected the German proposal, thus provoking great discontent at 
Berlin.” #* It might be inferred from this, by a historian as hos- 
tile to France as most English historians have been to Germany, 
that the French were determined to secure English assistance, even 
in a war provoked by themselves against Germany. But I do 
not suggest that conclusion. The French knew, as well as any one 
else, that these phrases, “provoked” and “unprovoked,” had no 
clear meaning, and they did not want further to weaken an Eng- 
lish obligation to themselves which they thought to be too weak 
already. Any arrangement with Germany, such as Sir Edward 
apparently desired to make, would have been suspect to them. In 
short, the alliances and ententes made it impossible to bridge the 
differences between the Powers. 

The naval competition, accordingly, continued, although it was 
seen, clearly enough, to what catastrophe it was likely to lead— 
“to war within the next two years,’ Mr. Churchill said with 

21 “Livre Noir,” i, p. 365. Cf. ib., p. 201, where it would appear that Poin- 


caré was not at first opposed to the negotiations, but was induced to change 
his attitude by the soldiers. 


prophetic vision.?* Similarly, Count Metternich, the German 
Ambassador, prophesies war by 1915 at latest.28 As we saw, the 
British Admiralty had been shown a summary of the new German 
Naval Law, before Lord Haldane went to Berlin, On his return 
he brought with him the complete text, handed to him confidentially 
by the Kaiser. The Admiralty found it even more formidable 
than they had supposed.?* ‘Discussion about the terms of a for- 
mula,” says Lord Haldane, “became rather futile, and we had 
only one course left open to us, to respond by quietly increasing 
our Navy and concentrating its strength in northern seas. This 
was done with great energy by Mr. Churchill, the result being 
that, as the outcome of the successive administration of the Fleet, 
by Mr. McKenna and himself, the estimates were raised by over 
twenty millions sterling to fifty-one millions.” 25 This “quiet” 
procedure was not likely to reassure the Germans. ‘Tirpitz in- 
deed professes to believe that their determination to continue 
building had made England more tractable. He must have known 
as little of England as the English knew of Germany. “‘Silence,” 
says Mr. Churchill, “was restored, but it was not the silence of 
sleep. With every rivet that von Tirpitz drove into his ships of 
war, he united British opinion throughout wide circles of the most 
powerful people in every walk of life and in every part of the 
Empire.” 76 

One immediate result of the continued competition was the 
agreement with France by which the British Navy was concen- 
trated in the North Sea and the French in the Mediterranean. 
Mr. Churchill, indeed, endeavored to maintain, and very likely Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey believed, that this arrangement did 
not bind us to take the side of France when or if the war broke out. 
But the real truth lay in what Mr. Churchill calls his “somewhat 
inconsequent”’ admission: ‘Consider how tremendous would be 
the weapon which France would possess to compel our interven- 
tion if she could say, ‘On the advice of and by arrangement with 
your naval authorities we have left our northern coasts defence- 
less. We cannot possibly come back in time.’ Indeed it would 
probably be decisive, whatever is written down now. Everybody 
must feel, who knows the facts, that we have the obligations of an 
alliance without its advantages, and above all without its precise 


22 Brandenburg, p. 352. 28 Cf, Huldermann’s “Ballin,” p. 188. 
24 Churchill, p. 102. 25 Haldane, p. 72. 26Tb., p. 115. 
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definition.” 27 The events of 1914 were to prove the truth of this 
contention. 

We should not, however, be warranted, by this lamentable story, 
in the conclusion either that England “wanted” war with Germany 
or Germany with England. On the contrary, negotiations con- 
tinued. In 1913 the English accepted the proportion of 10 to 16. 
In the same year they proposed a “naval holiday,” which meant, 
in Tirpitz’s view, “one more attempt to break the neck of the 
Navy Bill.” 8 The Germans refused. Nothing more was done 
toward limiting the naval competition, and the British entered the 
World War with their naval predominance unchallenged. 

To conclude this discussion, it may be interesting to cite two 
utterances of Mr. Asquith, one of 1912 the other of 1914. In 
July 1912, during the progress of the Anglo-German negotiations, 
he said in the House: “Our relations with the great German 
Empire are, I am glad to say, at the moment, and I feel sure are 
likely to remain, relations of amity and good will. My noble 
friend, Lord Haldane, the present Chancellor, paid a visit to 
Berlin early in the year. He entered upon conversations and an 
interchange of views there which have been continued since, in a 
spirit of perfect frankness and friendship, both on the one side and 
on the other.” ?° By that date Germany had already asked for 
an agreement which would pledge England to neutrality in case 
Germany “should become entangled in a war with one or more 
Powers in which it cannot be said to be an aggressor.” 9° Thus, 
whatever iniquity or deceit there may have been in the German 
proposal was already known to Mr. Asquith when he made this 
statement. In October, 1914, after the outbreak of the war, he 
said, of the same German proposal: “They wanted us to pledge 
ourselves absolutely to neutrality in the event of Germany being 
engaged in war, and this, mind you, at a time when Germany was 
enormously increasing both her aggressive and defensive resources, 
and especially upon the sea. They asked us, to put it quite plainly, 
for a free hand so far as they were concerned, when they selected 
the opportunity to overbear, to dominate the European world.” 1 


27 Churchill, p. 113. 28 “Memoirs,” p. 233 note. 

29 Hansard, xli, p. 1393, July 25, 1912. 30 See above, p. 383. 

31 Speech at Cardiff, October 21, 1914, printed in “The Justice of Our Case,” 
Liberal Publication Department, 1914. 
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§ 5. THe Navat AGREEMENTS WITH RussIa 


We will now turn from the naval relations of England with 
Germany to those of France and of England with Russia. In 
July, 1912, on the initiative of Russia, an agreement was ended 
into between that country and France, providing for the co- 
operation of their naval forces in all cases where common action 
is provided for in the treaty of alliance, and for a monthly ex- 
change of information.t In August of the same year M. Paléo- 
logue, the French Ambassador in St. Petersburg, denied to the 
German and Austrian Chargés d’Affaires the existence of such 
a convention, while recognizing, in general terms, that the chiefs 
of the general staffs of both nations had engaged in technical con- 
versations of the nature of which he was not aware.?_ Whether 
this is merely the kind of statement which is understood, in diplo- 
macy, to mean the opposite of what it says, or whether M. Paléo- 
logue was really, at that date, ignorant of the facts, we are not ina 
position to determine. We gather, however, that M. Poincaré’s 
policy looked “to the complete development of the Triple Entente 
in military, diplomatic, and maritime matters in the interest of the 
European concert.” 3 

The Franco-Russian naval convention was followed by one be- 
tween France and England. The negotiations between this coun- 
try and Germany were regarded, as we have seen, with alarm and 
repugnance by the other Powers of the Entente.* England her- 
self, while endeavoring to come to terms with Germany, was also 
anxious to be in a position to meet her victoriously if war should 
supervene. Thus it was that, no sooner had the naval conversa- 
tions with Germany broken down, than a naval agreement was 
entered into with France. In September, 1912, it was arranged 
that the third French naval squadron should be transferred from 
Brest to Toulon, to reinforce French preponderance in the Medi- 
terranean. ‘This decision,” said M. Poincaré to Isvolski, “has 
been taken in agreement with England, and as an ulterior 
development and complement of the agreements that have al- 
ready been made between the general staffs of the French and 
British Navies.” ‘M. Poincaré assured me that while these 


1 Yellow Book, chap. iv. 2“Tivre Noir,” i, p. 308. 
3 Tb. 4Cf. Brandenburg, p. 401. 
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agreements have not yet been clothed in diplomatic form they were 
none the less conventions of a clearly determined character be- 
tween the general staffs.” > In the same month M. Sazonoff was 
in England, and visited the King at Balmoral, where he had a con- 
versation with Sir Edward Grey. In his report upon this to the 
Czar he said that he had asked Sir Edward ‘“‘what we might ex- 
pect from England in the case of an armed conflict with Ger- 
many.” He had pointed out that, in accordance with the naval 
agreement of Russia with France, the French Fleet would prevent 
the Austrians from breaking into the Black Sea; and he asked 
whether the British Fleet could render a similar service by divert- 
ing the German squadron from the Baltic coast of Russia. With- 
out hesitating, Grey stated that, should the conditions under dis- 
cussion arise, England ‘‘would stake everything in order to in- 
flict the most serious blow upon German power.” He was not 
clear, however, that the British Fleet could safely enter the Bal- 
tic, in case of such a war, for fear of being bottled up by the 
Germans. He went on to “corroborate what I already knew from 
Poincaré,” that England had engaged herself “in case of a war 
with Germany” ® to come to the assistance of France both by sea 
and by land. 

This is the account given of the conversation at the time by 
Sazonoff. We have also Sir Edward Grey’s account, given from 
memory. “I remember,” he says, “being asked the question 
whether, supposing Britain did go to war with Germany, we should 
restrict action to the use of our Fleet; and being irritated not only 
by its hypothetical character but because it seemed unnecessary and 
unreasonable, I replied, with some impatience, that, of course, if 
Britain decided to enter into a war against Germany, she would 
have to use Fleet, Army, men, money, and every resource she 
had. ‘That this would be so if we were in any great war should 
have been obvious to any one. To construe such words as a dec- 
laration of an intention to go to war with Germany, and still 
more as an obligation to do so, would have been unpardonable.” 7 
Nevertheless, Sazonoff may have misconceived the situation. In 
his report he says nothing about the war being provoked by Ger- 
many, but twice over uses the phrase ‘in case of a war with Ger- 
many.” He goes on, moreover, to say that King George “ex- 
pressed himself still more decidedly than his minister. With 


5 “Livre Noir,” i, p. 326. 6 Ib., ii, p. 346. 7 Grey, i, p. 208. 
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visible emotion His Majesty mentioned Germany’s aspirations 
toward naval equality with Great Britain, and exclaimed that, in 
case of a conflict, it would have disastrous consequences, not only 
for the German Fleet but also for German commerce, as the Eng- 
lish would sink every German merchant ship they got hold of.” 
These words, the Russian Minister adds, “seem to express not 
only the personal sentiments of His Majesty but the predominant 
opinion in England with regard to Germany.’’® It is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the words of Sir Edward Grey, as is 
so often the case in conversations, made a different, and in this 
case a stronger, impression on M. Sazonoff than that intended by 
their author. And it was this impression that was the one com- 
municated to the Czar. No charge lies against Sir Edward; 
but the charge which we are making throughout this book lies 
against the whole situation. For, taking the most genial view of 
the position of English Ministers, the facts are these: That while, 
on the one hand, they are assuring Parliament and the Germans 
themselves that their relations to the latter are friendly and cor- 
rect, on the other hand they are assuring the Russians that if war 
with Germany should arise (by German provocation, it is as- 
sumed) then they will stake everything to inflict the most serious 
blow on German power. 

The next phase in this discussion, of which we have definite 
information, dates from April, 1914. In that month Paléologue, 
French Ambassador at St. Petersburg, telegraphs to Doumergue, 
the French Minister, reporting a conference between the Czar and 
Sazonoff. The Czar had referred to the possibility of the out- 
break: of hostilities between Greece and Turkey. If that should 
happen, he said, and if Turkey should close the Straits, he would 
open them by force. Germany might then interfere on behalf of 
Turkey, and there would be “new complications threatening the 
East.’ It was therefore urgent to arrange for a speedy agree- 
ment with England. It would be very useful if the President, M. 
Poincaré, would mention in his interview with King George, who 
was about to visit Paris with Sir Edward Grey, the arguments 
which, in his opinion, make urgent a tightening up of Anglo- 
Russian relations.® This was done; there was a conversation 
between Doumergue, Paul Cambon, and de Margerie, representing 


8 “Livre Noir,” ii, p. 347; cited also in “Is Germany Guilty?” ii, pp. III seq. 
®“Tivre Noir,” ii, p. 258; “Is Germany Guilty?” ii, p. 113. 
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the French, and Sir Edward Grey and Sir William Tyrell repre- 
senting the English; also one between Poincaré, the King, and 
Sir Edward. The result was immediately communicated to 
Isvolski, the Russian Ambassador in Paris, who reports it to Saz- 
onoff. In this report 1° he notes, to begin with, the communiqué 
given to the Press, to the effect that the three Powers had as their 
aim “not only the maintenance of peace but also stability and 
equilibrium.”” We have already noticed that this aim of 
“equilibrium” had been added to the objects of the Franco-Russian 
alliance in 1899, and that the fact of its addition implies that the 
maintenance of equilibrium was something different from the 
maintenance of peace, and might therefore, presumably, be in- 
compatible with that.1t To this view Sir Edward Grey now ac- 
ceded. After this was settled, Doumergue approached the ques- 
tion of the relations between France, Russia, and England. Sir 
Edward said that “he would be ready to conclude with Russia an 
agreement similar to those which exist between England and 
France. He did not conceal, however, from Doumergue that 
there were in England, not only among the members of the Gov- 
ernment’s party, but also in the Cabinet itself, elements prejudiced 
against Russia, and little disposed to enter into closer relations 
with her. He expressed the hope, however, that he would suc- 
ceed in inclining Asquith and the other members of the Govern- 
ment to share his point of view.” He went on to propose the 
communication to the Russian Government of the existing agree- 
ments between England and France, that is (1) the military and 
naval conventions between the general staffs, (2) the letters ex- 
changed between Sir Edward and the French Ambassador in Lon- 
don in 1912;7* and he suggested that the Russian Government 
should be asked what they thought of a similar arrangement. The 
convention with the Russians, however, could only be naval, since 
the British army was already committed to the defense of France. 
He promised, on his return, to submit the question to his col- 
leagues. ‘MM. Doumergue, Cambon, and de Margerie,” the re- 
port continues, ‘‘all told me that they were astonished at the firm- 
ness and precision of the words of Sir Edward Grey, when he said 
that he was ready for a more intimate union with Russia ; they are 
persuaded that, if he spoke with reserve of the probable attitude of 
Mr. Asquith and of the other members of the Cabinet, with regard 


10“Livre Noir,” ii, p. 259. 11 See above, p. 108. 12 See above, p. 360. 
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to this agreement, it was only as a matter of form, and that, if he 
had not been sure beforehand of their consent, he would have re- 
frained from making such concrete proposals.” 

The next thing we hear is that the British Admiralty has been 
told to enter into relations with the naval authorities of France and 
Russia in order to draw up the technical conditions of naval co- 
Operation between the three Powers. At the same time Sir 
Edward takes pains to communicate to the Russian Ambassador 
the text of his letter of 1912, in order to make it clear that ‘“‘no al- 
liance existed between France and England, and that therefore 
none would be implied by the new naval convention contemplated 
with Russia.’’?% The Ambassador communicates this to Saz- 
onoff, who replies that “the readiness of the British Government to 
begin without delay negotiations regarding the conclusion of an 
agreement between Russia and England which would concern joint 
operations of our naval forces in case of a common military action, 
has been received, on our part with a feeling of satisfaction. In 
the conclusion of such an agreement we see an important step to- 
ward bringing England into closer union with the Franco-Russian 
alliance,” and he adds: “I have called the attention of our naval 
authorities, in particular of our naval agent in London, to the 
great political significance of the impending negotiations which the 
latter will have to carry on with the staff of the English Admi- 
ralty.”’ 14 The word “political” in this passage seems to be of 
considerable importance, as indicating the view taken by the Rus- 
sians of the proposed convention. 

In June we hear that the Russian captain, Wolkoff, has re- 
turned from St. Petersburg, with instructions for the negotiations 
with the British Admiralty. In these instructions there occurs the 
following interesting suggestion: “In the northern theater of war 
our interests demand that England should fetter as great a portion 
of the German Fleet as possible in the North Sea. By this means 
the vast preponderance of the German fleet over our own would 
be equalized and perhaps permit, in the most favorable circum- 
stances, a landing in Pomerania to be made. Should it be possible 
to undertake this operation, its execution would be rendered ex- 
traordinarily difficult owing to the lack of transport vessels in the 
Baltic. The British Government might therefore assist us con- 
siderably by rendering it possible that a certain number of merchant 


18 Siebert, p. 721, May 23. 14 Siebert, p. 724, 
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vessels should be sent to our Baltic ports before the beginning of 
warlike operations, so that the lack of transport vessels might be 
made good in this way.” 1> This landing scheme was not in fact 
attempted. But it is interesting to note, on the authority of Lord 
Fisher,'® that Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill “magnificently 
responded” to the idea of constructing a great armada of 612 
vessels, which were to land a million soldiers somewhere in the 
Baltic. 

By this date, then—June, 1914—+the British, French, and Rus- 
sian naval authorities appear to have got to work on plans for 
naval cooperation in case of war with Germany. But Sir Ed- 
ward is taking the same line that he took about the military and 
naval agreements with France. There is no “alliance” ; politically 
he and Parliament remain free; only, since there is danger of 
war, it is necessary to be prepared to act immediately, and for this 
preliminary plans are necessary.** The consultations of the naval 
authorities appear to have been arranged, like the military consul- 
tations with France in 1906, without consulting the Cabinet. In 
1906 the reason given was the General Election; in 1914 it was 
the “difficulties in Ireland and the Budget.” #8 Sir Edward had, 
however, reported to Mr. Asquith the results of his visit to France, 
and the Prime Minister had ‘“‘answered that he saw no insurmount- 
able difficulties against carrying out the plan proposed in Paris.” 
“Since then Asquith has repeated this to Cambon himself.” ?° 
“It is not to be assumed,” the Russian Ambassador continues, 
“that all members of the Cabinet will give their sanction to this 
beforehand and without opposition. Nevertheless, the firm deter- 
mination of the real leaders of the Cabinet will carry the day, as I 
do not doubt in the least, and then the real negotiations may be- 
gin.” °° This was written on May 18. What happened later, 
whether the facts were or were not communicated to the Cabinet, 
and on what date, we do not know. Lord Oxford and Asquith, 
who discusses at length the Haldane Mission of 1912, says noth- 
ing in his book about these negotiations. 

The formal reservation of our freedom of action was, no doubt, 
quite sincere on Sir Edward Grey’s part. But it is clear also 
that, by the pressure of the other Powers of the Entente, and by 


15 Tb., p. 726; “Is Germany Guilty?” ii, p. 116. 16 Fisher, p. 55. 
17 See, e.g., Siebert, pp. 717, 721. 18Ib., p. 719. 
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his continually yielding to it, the net was being drawn tighter 
around him. Thus, for example, the naval arrangements with 
France made it necessary for him to give the assurance, in 1914, 
that the British Navy would protect the north coast of France. 
Whatever he may have thought or intended, the Entente was being 
transformed into something more and more like an alliance; and 
there is evidence that this was, in fact, the view taken, at any rate 
by the Russians. For Benckendorff, writing to his Government 
in 1914, says: “After the results which have just been described 
[the military and naval agreements] shall have been achieved, we, 
as I believe, shall have attained the main object in view, namely, 
to substitute for the hitherto far too theoretical and pacific base 
idea of the Entente something more tangible.” He goes on to 
say that he is convinced that a formal alliance is impossible; but “I 
doubt whether a more powerful guarantee for common military 
operations could be found, in the event of war, than this spirit of 
the Entente, as it reveals itself at present, reinforced by the exist- 
ent military conventions.” 24 

The new commitments were, of course, to be kept secret. Ques- 
tions were asked in the House; and, replying to one of these, Sir 
Edward repeated an answer, given earlier by Mr. Asquith, to the 
effect: “If war arose between European Powers, there were no 
unpublished agreements which would restrict or hamper the free- 
dom of the Government or of Parliament to decide whether or 
not Great Britain should participate in a war.” “That,” he said, 
“remains as true to-day as it was a year ago. No negotiations 
have since been concluded with any Power which would make the 
statement less true. No such negotiations are in progress, and 
none are likely to be entered upon so far as I can judge.” 7? 
This statement was, to say the least, ambiguous. There were, 
it is true, no “political” agreements, in the precise sense of the 
term, committing us definitely to engage in war if Germany 
should become engaged with Russia or France. But there were 
military and naval agreements of which the House was ignorant, 
and of which Sir Edward was determined that they should remain 
ignorant. I do not propose to discuss the ethics of this. I adduce 
it as further evidence of the incompatibility of the armed anarchy 
with open and straightforward dealing. 

More important, however, than the suspicions of the British 
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were those of the Germans. Rumors were circulating in their 
Press, and the Government had become anxious. After Sir Ed- 
ward’s denial in the House, as cited above, the Chancellor wrote 
to his Ambassador in London that the British Minister’s “denial of 
a naval convention”? (observe the interpretation naturally given 
to Sir Edward’s words) is “very gratifying.” Had the rumors 
been true, the result must have been most disastrous upon Russian 
and French and therefore upon German chauvinism. “The re- 
sult might have proved incalculable. In any case, the idea of the 
common mission of England and Germany for the guaranteeing 
of peace would have been fatally endangered at the very beginning 
by the complications that would probably have arisen.” ** This 
was written on June 16. On June 24 Lichnowski, the German 
Ambassador, visited Sir Edward and thanked him for “the frank 
and honest statement he made in the Lower House disavowing the 
rumours of an alleged Anglo-Russian naval convention,” and em- 
phasizing the importance of maintaining that intimate contact 
between the two Governments which had existed during the crisis 
of 1912-13. “The Minister took cognizance of my remarks 
with visible pleasure and stated that he too was endeavoring to 
move forward with us hand in hand, and to remain in close touch 
with us concerning all matters that came up. There existed, so 
Sir Edward told me, no agreements between Great Britain and her 
Entente companions that had not been made public... . He 
wished, however, to be quite frank with me, not desiring that I 
should be led in any way to misunderstand him, so that he would 
take this occasion to tell me that, in spite of the facts mentioned 
above, his relations with the other two allies were to-day, as al- 
ways, most intimate, and that they had lost none of their earlier 
cohesion. He stood in permanently close touch with the Govern- 
ments concerned on all important matters.” ** “No agreements 
that had not been made public.” Everything seems to turn upon 
the meaning of the word “agreement.” Apparently, in Sir Ed- 
ward’s view, military and naval arrangements were not “agree- 
ments”; but, unfortunately, they were such in the minds of the 
Germans, and it was precisely about them that they were anxious. 
Did Sir Edward think that the Germans would understand him 
as he understood himself? Possibly; and possibly they did so 
understand him. For, on July 15, Jagow, the German Foreign 
23 Kautsky, No. 3. eo Ub. WNion 5: 
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Secretary, writes to Ballin that, after looking into the matter, he 
has come to the conclusion, “‘to his most intense regret, that the 
report of the naval agreement has, as a matter of fact, some foun- 
dation.” Lichnowski, he says, has talked to Grey, and “Grey, 
after some hesitation, failed to make a complete denial. Now 
there is probably behind the affair, as a matter of fact, more than 
Theodor Wolff [editor of the ‘Berliner Tagesblatt’] knows him- 
self, or the good Lichnowski is willing to believe. There is ac- 
tually in negotiation between London and Petersburg a naval con- 
vention by which . . . on the part of Russia very broad military 
and naval cooperation is being sought.” The convention is not 
yet concluded, and in fact Grey has “become a little dilatory.” 
The Russians, on the other hand, are urgent. Grey will probably 
not oppose the conclusion of the compact in the end, if he does 
not meet with opposition from his own party or the Cabinet. 
“Like a Pilate, he may be able to persuade himself that the trans- 
actions are not really being conducted between the two Cabinets, 
but between the naval authorities. I will admit that it is an open 
question whether the English will not act with their unique casu- 
istry and concluded the agreement with a mental reservation not 
to intervene at the critical moment if it should not suit them to do 
so, as a casus foederis is intentionally not provided in the conven- 
tion. But even if the convention should hang indecisively in the 
air, it would nevertheless have the result of materially encouraging 
Russia’s aggressive tendencies.” 2° Could not Ballin, the Secre- 
tary suggested, warn his English friends, e. g., Lord Haldane, 
of the consequences of such action? 

Ballin thereupon proceeded to London, and on July 24 dined 
with Lord Haldane and Sir Edward Grey. He asked the “‘indis- 
creet’’ question whether there was any truth in the rumors of an 
Anglo-Russian negotiation. Grey replied that “the friendly re- 
lations which were the result of the Haldane Mission” were 
stronger than ever, owing to the cooperation of the two States 
(England and Germany ) in the Balkan crisis; that England, how- 
ever, had come to associate herself with a group of Powers, and 
naturally questions came up for discussion in that group. But 
“that no such naval convention existed, and that it was not Eng- 
land’s intention to agree to any such convention.” *® The veracity 
or otherwise of this reply I will leave to the reader’s judgment. 


25 Kautsky, No. 56. 26 Ib., No. 254. 
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In any case, it is clear, from the evidence before us, that the 
Germans knew of the negotiations; and we can infer how they 
knew. Siebert, an employee in the Russian Embassy in London, 
was sending copies of the despatches that came to his office fo 
Berlin. These have since been published, and they deal in some 
detail with the naval conversations. The Germans thus knew of 
what was going on at the very moment when Sir Edward Grey 
appeared to be denying it. It must be admitted that this transac- 
tion was not calculated to reassure them as to the honesty and 
peaceable intentions of British policy. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to note the following remark by 
Sir George Buchanan, our Ambassador at St. Petersburg: 

“JT did not announce the conclusion of an Anglo-Russian naval _ 
convention, because no such convention ever existed.” This 
might be regarded as strictly true if the convention, though in 
preparation, was never actually concluded. And when the Am- 
bassador adds that “I never even entered into negotiations with the 
Russian Government for the conclusion of a naval convention,” we 
must infer that it was considered safer—or perhaps more in ac- 
cordance with Sir Edward’s personal view of what constituted an 
“agreement”—that the naval staffs alone should draft the con- 
vention, although Governments must start and Governments con- 
clude it.?” 


27 Buchanan, “My Mission to Russia,” i, p. 186. 


CHAPTER. XVI 
THE LAST THREE WEEKS 
§ 1. THE MurpER oF THE ARCHDUKE 


ITH the murder of Serajevo we came to those last weeks 
which have commonly been treated as though it were in 
them that the menace of war first arose, and as though the catas- 
trophe were produced merely by a one-sided act of a single Power. 
The previous chapters have shown how trivial and false is this 
idea. For years the States of Europe have been drifting down 
the rapids of their own purposes and passions. They have now 
reached Niagara; and at this point we might arrest our study with- 
out any loss to the truth we are driving home. But since to do 
that might seem paradoxical, we will follow the stream until it 
actually plunges over the brink. In doing so we are hampered 
still to some extent by imperfect information. But that affects, 
for the most part, small and subordinate points. The main facts, 
by now, are clear enough. We have only to put them together. 
On June 28, 1914, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the 
throne of Austria-Hungary, was murdered, with his wife, at Sera- 
jevo in Bosnia, whither he had gone to a military review. The 
murderers were two young Bosniaks, Austrian subjects, but Serb 
by race. Of what lay behind the murder little was known at the 
time, though much was suspected, at any rate by the Austrians, 
Since that date a good deal of information has been dribbling out 
which tends to show that members of the Serbian Government were 
privy to the crime.’ But at the time of the murder there was no 
proof of that available.” 
The murder of Serajevo was not an isolated event. It was the 
climax of a long feud. The Austro-Serbian question, as we have 
seen, for many years past had been a principal menace to Euro- 


1 See e. g., a number of papers in “Die Kriegsschuldfrage.” Also Stanojevi¢; 

also an article in the “Contemporary Review,” January, 1925, by Miss Durham, 
2See Austrian Documents, i, No. 17. 
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pean peace. More than once it had almost led to a general war; 
and the conflict, so far from being settled in 1912-13, remained 
acuter than ever. We have called attention on the one hand to Ser- 
bian aspirations and their approval by the Czar, on the other to the 
Austrian memorandum drawn up for submission to the German 
Government immediately before the date of the murder.* It was 
therefore, as we now know, a thing to be expected that Austria 
should take this occasion to settle with Serbia once for all. And 
from the beginning Count Berchtold, the Austro-Hungarian Min- 
ister, took that view.° But there was one difficulty. In 1913 
Germany had refused to support her ally. Would she take the 
same line now? Austrian policy would be influenced, if not al- 
together determined, by the answer to that quesion. 

The murder, as we have seen, took place before the Austrian 
memorandum had been despatched to Germany. The memoran- 
dum was now sent, with a personal letter from the Emperor to 
the Kaiser, and reached Berlin on July 5.6 What the Emperor 
felt on hearing the news of the Archduke’s murder is indicated by 
the phrase cited by Conrad: “Every one dies; I alone cannot 
die.” * In his letter he said: “The outrage upon my nephew is 
the direct consequence of the agitation carried on by the Russian 


8 See above, pp. 341 seq. 

4There were rumors that Austria and Germany had already determined 
to attack Serbia, at the interview between the Kaiser and the Archduke, 
held at Konopischt early in June. Mijatovitch says that, on that occasion, 
“warlike action was decided on,’ and that the assassination of the Archduke 
merely gave a plausible pretext for action “which was decided on some time 
beforehand” (“Memoirs of a Balkan Diplomatist,’ p. 247). The Serbian 
historian Stanojevié says (p. 54) that similar information was given to the 
Serbian conspirator, Dimitrievi¢, by the Russian General Staff. Poincaré 
also suggests that the manceuvers at Serajevo were intended as a jumping-off 
ground for this enterprise (“Origins of the War,” pp. 158-9). Jagow denies 
the statement (p. IoI note). But his assertion that the object of the interview 
was to show the Kaiser the Archduke’s roses is not very convincing. Conrad 
tell us, on the authority of the old Emperor of Austria-Hungary, that the 
latter commissioned the Archduke to ask the Kaiser whether “we could 
count unconditionally on Germany in the future’; and that the Kaiser 
evaded the question (iv, p. 36). It seems pretty clear that if there were 
anything in the story, the murder would have led at once to immediate war 
without any ultimatum. If the Russian General Staff did really give Dimi- 
trievié the information, it seems natural to suppose either that they were 
misled, or that they had their own objects. Cf. “Kriegsschuldfrage,” January, 
1925, p. 20; March 1925, p. 70; June, 1925, D. 355: 

5 Aust. Dos, 4 No. 3 ®Ib., 1. No. 1. 

7 “Aus Meiner Dienstzeit,” iv, p. 37. 
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and Serbian pan-Slavists, whose only aim is the weakening of the 
Triple Alliance and the breaking up of my Empire. According 
to all inquiries hitherto made, the Serajevo murder was not the 
bloody deed of a single individual, but a well organized plot, the 
threads of which can be traced to Belgrade; and even if, as seems 
likely, it should be impossible to prove the complicity of the Ser- 
bian Government, there yet can be no doubt that its policy, aiming 
at a union of all the South Slavs under the Serbian flag, encourages 
such crimes as these, and that the continuation of this state of 
affairs forms a lasting danger to my dynasty and my countries.” 
Apart from the assumption of the complicity of the Serbian Gov- 
ernment, which at that time was not proved, this is a plain state- 
ment of a plain fact. Serbian aspirations were incompatible with 
the continuance of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; and the murder 
of the Archduke was connected with these aspirations, from what- 
ever source it may have originated. 


§ 2. GERMAN PoLicy 


The Emperor was preaching to the converted. For on the 
margin of a despatch in which the German Ambassador at Vienna 
described his efforts to enjoin caution upon the Austrian Gov- 
ernment the Kaiser had already written: “Let Tschirschky be 
good enough to drop this nonsense! The Serbs must be disposed 
of, and that soon—right soon!” ? And though, at his first recep- 
tion of the note, he maintained a cautious attitude, saying that, in 
view of possible European complications, he must consult his 
Chancellor, after lunch he authorized the Austrian Ambassador to 
say to his master that, should war result between Austria and Rus- 
sia, Germany would stand at the side of her ally. Only, he added, 
let Austria act quickly, for this was the favorable moment.” On 
the afternoon of the same day he discussed the situation with the 
Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, and with the Under-Secretary of 
State, Zimmermann. He repeated what he had said to the Am- 
bassador, and found, as he had anticipated, that the Chancellor 
agreed with him. Francis Joseph must be assured of German 
support in case of war; but it was not the business of Germans tc 
dictate to him what steps he should take. Their business was to 


1 Kautsky, No. 7. 2 Aust. Docs., i, No. 6. 
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prevent the conflict between Austria and Serbia from developing 
into a European war.? 

The German position was thus taken definitely at the outset. 
Perhaps the best exposure of its motives is to be found in a des- 
patch sent a fortnight later by the Secretary of State to the Am- 
bassador in England. This may be conveniently cited here: 


Austria, which has forfeited more and more prestige as the result 
of her lack of vigor, hardly counts any longer as a really Great Power. 
The Balkans crisis weakened her position still further. Our group 
of allies has also been weakened by this retrogression of Austria’s 
position as a Power. 

Austria no longer intends to tolerate the sapping activities of the 
Serbians, and just as little does she intend to tolerate longer the con- 
tinuously provocative attitude of her small neighbor at Belgrade—see 
the talk in the Serbian Press—and that of Mr. Pashitch. She fully 
realizes that she has neglected many opportunities, and that she is 
still able to act, though in a few years she may no longer be able to 
do so. Austria is now going to come to a reckoning with Serbia, and 
has told us so. During the whole Balkan crisis we mediated success- 
fully in the interest of peace, without forcing Austria to passivity 
at any of the critical moments. The fact that, notwithstanding that, 
we have often, with injustice, been accused of trimming and shuffling, 
makes no difference to me. Nor have we at the present time forced 
Austria to her decision. But we neither could nor should attempt to 
stay her hand. If we should do that, Austria would have the right 
to reproach us (and we ourselves) with having deprived her of her 
last chance of political rehabilitation. And then the process of her 
wasting away and of her internal decay would be still further ac- 
celerated. Her standing in the Balkans would be gone forever. You 
will undoubtedly agree with me that the absolute establishment of the 
Russian hegemony in the Balkans is, indirectly, not permissible, even 
for us. The maintenance of Austria, and, in fact, of the most power- 
ful Austria possible, is a necessity for us both for internal and ex- 
ternal reasons. That she cannot be maintained forever, I will will- 
ingly admit. But in the meantime we may perhaps be able to ar- 
range other combinations. 

We must attempt to localize the conflict between Austria and 
Serbia. Whether we shall succeed in this will depend first on Russia, 
and secondly on the moderating influence of Russia’s allies. The 


3 Kautsky, No. 15; Aust. Docs., i, No. 11; Bethmann-Hollweg, “Betracht 
ungen,” i, p. 135. 
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more determined Austria shows herself, the more energetically we 
support her, so much the more quiet will Russia remain. To be sure, 
there will be some agitation in Petersburg, but, on the whole, Russia 
is not ready to strike at present. Nor will France or England be 
anxious for war at the present time. According to all competent 
observation, Russia will be prepared to fight in a few years. Then 
she will crush us by the number of her soldiers; then she will have 
built her Baltic Sea fleet and her strategic railroads. Our group, in 
the meantime, will have become weaker right along. In Russia this 
is well known, and they are therefore determined to have peace for 
a few years yet. I readily believe your cousin Benckendorff ¢ when 
he says that Russia wants no war with us at present. Sazonoff as- 
sures us of the same thing, but the Government of Russia, which is 
still attached to peace and half-way friendly to Germany to-day, is 
constantly growing weaker, while the feeling of the Slavic element is 
becoming more and more hostile to Germany. Russia’s fundamental 
treatment of us was clearly indicated last fall. During the Balkan 
crisis she could not thank us enough for our peaceful influence. But 
no sooner had the crisis passed than her unfriendly behavior recom- 
menced—on account of Liman, etc. If we cannot attain localization 
[of the conflict] and Russia attacks Austria, a casus foederis will 
then arise; we could not throw Austria over then. We stand in the 
midst of an isolation that can scarcely be called “proud.” I desire 
no preventive war, but if war should come we cannot hide behind 
the fence. 

I still hope and believe, even to-day, that the conflict can be local- 
ized. In this matter the attitude of England will prove of great sig- 
nificance. I am fully convinced that local opinion in that country 
will not be enthusiastic over Austria’s procedure, and I admit that all 
your arguments in this line are correct. But we must do all that is 
possible to prevent her becoming too enthusiastic in the Serbian cause, 
for it is a long road from either sympathy or antipathy to the fanning 
of the flames of a world conflagration. Sir Grey [sic] is always 
talking of the balance of power represented by the two groups of 
Powers. It should, therefore, be perfectly obvious to him that this 
balance of power would be utterly destroyed if we should desert 
Austria and she should be demolished by Russia, and also that the 
balance of power would be made to totter considerably by a world 
conflagration. Therefore, if he is honorable and logical, he must 
stand by us in attempting to localize the conflict. But now, satis 
superque; it is one o’clock in the morning. If these arguments in 


4Russian Ambassador in London. 
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favor of our policy are, perhaps, not sufficient to convince you, I 
know, nevertheless, that you will stand behind them.® 


From this important document certain things emerge clearly. 
First, though Germany will not dictate to Austria, she will leave 
her a free hand to deal with Serbia as she thinks right; for her 
maintenance as a Great Power is necessary, at any rate for the 
present, in Germany’s own interest. Next, Germany must try 
to “localize” the conflict, that is, to confine it to Austria and Ser- 
bia; and this, it is believed, will be possible, for Russia is not yet 
ready to strike. Thirdly, if war should result between Austria 
and Russia, Germany must, in self-defense, support Austria. 
Lastly, “the attitude of England will prove of great significance.’’ ® 
The position is, not that Germany wants a European war, but 
that, on the contrary, she must endeavor to avoid it. She can- 
not, however, shrink from war with Russia, if Russia should in- 
sist on intervening. This attitude was maintained, as we shall 
see, up to July 28. 

Further, Germany attached great importance to secrecy and 
rapidity of action, so that the other Powers might be taken by 
surprise and brought face to face with an accomplished fact, be- 


” 


5 Kautsky, No. 72, p. 135; Jagow, “Untersuchungs-ausschuss,” Beilage i, 
Pez. 

6 What the Germans really thought about the chances of war with England 
is not very clear, probably because their guesses oscillated, as guesses will. 
There is a very strong passage in a despatch from the Bavarian Ambassador 
in Berlin (Kautsky, App. 8, No. 2, p. 618), which says that in the opinion of the 
Under-Secretary of State, both England and France will exercise a pacifying 
influence on Russia, since neither wants a war “at the present moment.” 
England, on the other hand, would “scarcely permit” the destruction of 
Serbia. “A war between the Dual Alliance and the Triple Alliance* would be 
unwelcome in England at the present time, if only in consideration of the 
situation in Ireland. Should it, however, come to that, according to all 
opinion here, we should find our English cousins on the side of our enemies, 
inasmuch as England fears that France, in the event of a new defeat, would 
sink to the level of a Power of the second class, and that the ‘balance of 
power,’ the maintenance of which England considers to be necessary for her 
own interests, would be upset thereby.” This view was very close to the 
facts, so far as England is concerned. On the other hand, the evidence 
seems to be that, in this initial stage, war with England was not regarded by 
the Germans as a very serious possibility, though a possibility it clearly was. 
Cf. Conrad (“Aus Meiner Dienstzeit,” iy, p. 157), who says that it was hoped 
and expected that England would remain neutral. See also Aust. Docs., i, 
No. 15 (July 12), where it is said that the German Government believes 
it has clear indications that England would not take part in a war arising 
out of a Balkan question, even if Russia and France should be involved, 
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fore they had time to consult as to what they should do. In this 
way, it was hoped, the crisis might be over and its results accepted 
before it could develop European complications. For this reason 
the Kaiser was advised not to abandon the trip to the North Sea 
which had been already arranged. He left Berlin on July 6; but 
before his departure he interviewed several military and naval 
officers. These interviews, later, became involved in the propa- 
ganda of the Entente, whose Press maintained that a Council had 
been held at which war had been decided upon. There seems to 
be no ground for these assertions. What happened was that, on 
the afternoon of the fifth and the morning of the sixth, the Kaiser 
had a series of conversations with various highly placed officers, 
though not with either von Moltke or von Tirpitz, the heads of 
the Army and the Navy, both of whom were away on leave and 
neither of whom was recalled. He informed those whom he in- 
terviewed of the attitude adopted toward the Serbian crisis. He 
made it clear that he did not anticipate the intervention of Russia; 
but since such intervention was possible, and since it might be sup- 
ported by France, it was well that the minds of the soldiers and 
sailors should be prepared. No mobilization, nor preliminaries 
thereto, followed these conversations. But the Navy accelerated 
the completion of some ships already in course of construction, 
replenished its stock of coal, and sent a ship of war down the 
Kiel Canal. The Admiralty also arranged with the Foreign Of- 
fice that they might be warned in time to recall the Fleet to home 
waters if a conflict with England should loom in sight.7’ No 
special military preparations seem to have been made. “The regu- 
lar mobilization work had been concluded on March 31. The 
Army was always ready.” ® 

We must now turn back from Germany to Austria. On July 
7 there was held at Vienna a Crown Council of which we have 
the minutes. Count Berchtold, opening the proceedings, reported 
that ‘“‘the conversations at Berlin had led to a very satisfactory 
result, inasmuch as both the Kaiser Wilhelm and Herr Bethmann- 
Hollweg had assured us most emphatically of the unqualified sup- 


7C. Kautsky, No. 125. The Fleet on July 25 was off Norway (see Tirpitz, 
“Memoirs,” i, p. 253)- 

8 General Waldersee, Kautsky, “Preliminary Remarks,” p. 48. See the 
reports of the officers concerned, in the “Untersuchungs-ausschuss,” and also 
the documents cited in Kautsky, “Preliminary Remarks,” p. 46 and Supp. 8. 

9 Aust. Docs., i, No. 8. 
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port of Germany in case of military complications with Serbia.” 
This meant, of course, support in case of war with Russia, which, 
as Count Berchtold plainly said, might be the consequence of 
trouble with Serbia. But since Russia was planning a coalition 
of the Balkan States against Austria, the “logical” course was to 
anticipate her by quick action against Serbia, and thus to arrest 
the whole design. We see from this how important to Austria 
was the promise of German support,’® and how clearly the pos- 
sibility of Russia’s intervention was foreseen by her Government. 

In the discussions that followed two questions were raised. 
First, whether war against Serbia should be definitely de- 
termined upon, or whether a diplomatic humiliation would suf- 
fice. The general opinion was in favor of the former course; but 
Count Tisza, the Minister-President of Hungary, urged that de- 
mands should first be made upon Serbia which, though hard, should 
not be impossible for her to accept; only if she refused to ac- 
cept should military action follow. Referring to the possibility 
of a European war, Tisza pointed out that it would be a “‘frightful 
calamity under present circumstances.” Later the situation might 
be better. Russia, for instance, might be diverted to the Far 
East and Bulgaria be secured as an ally. 

The other question discussed was the treatment of Serbia in 
case of war. Berchtold held that, having regard to the attitude 
of Russia, the kingdom might be “diminished” but not annihilated. 
Tisza agreed, but added that in no case could he consent to the 
annexation of territory by Austria, for he did not think it wise 
that yet more Serbians should be incorporaed in the Dual Mon- 


10 Cf. Conrad, “Aus Meiner Dienstzeit,” iv, pp. 36 seq., and Hoyos, “Der 
Deutsch-Englische Gegensatz,”’ p. 78: “Cotnt Berchtold was not an uncondi- 
tional supporter of immediate war against Serbia, any more than was the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph. What he wanted to avoid was new tension in the 
international situation caused by a threat on our part, as had happened in 1908 
and 1912, which, nevertheless, should not result in a final settlement of the 
Serbian question. We could not endure any longer the continual unrest 
caused by our Serbian neighbor. The repeated mobilizations of our reserves 
threatened to undermine discipline in the Army, trade and. industry stood 
still, and it seemed to all parties, at that moment, that war was preferable 
to preparedness for another six years.” I cite this because of the important 
last sentence, showing clearly, as everything shows, how preparation for war 
brings war about. There can be no doubt, so far as all the evidence goes, 
that once Austria had received carte blanche from Germany, she was deter- 
mined to have her war with Serbia, and that, even after Germany had turned 
round and was trying desperately for peace. 
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archy. The general opinion of the Council was that action 
against Serbia must be rapid; that mobilization should not pre- 
cede, but follow, the presentation of the demands: but that these 
demands should be such that Serbia could not accept them, so that 
an ultimatum and war must ensue. 

The next day, Count Tisza had an interview with the Emperor, 
in which he urged once more the position he had taken up at the 
Council.4 War against Serbia, he said, would involve Russia, 
and that would mean a world war. The demands should not there- 
fore be so conceived as to make war inevitable; and if war should 
follow, it must be clear that it had not been provoked by Austria. 
The note to Serbia should therefore be couched “in a moderate, 
not a threatening, tone.’’ Then, if she refused to accept the de- 
mands, the responsibility would rest on her. It is evident that 
Count Tisza had a clearer sense of the realities of the situation 
than his colleagues. But he was, apparently, in a minority of one, 
and he gave way to the majority. By July 14 complete agree- 
ment was reached as to the character of the demands to be pre- 
sented to Serbia. A draft of the note was then made,?? and the 
text was finally adopted at a Crown Council held on the nineteenth. 

At this Council war against Serbia was taken for granted, and 
the discussion of her fate was resumed. Count Tisza insisted 
once more on his view that “no inch of Serbian territory must be 
annexed by Austria.” Count Berchtold agreed that “as things 
now are” Austria should not annex. She should content herself 
with distributing Serbian territory to Bulgaria, Greece, Albania, 
and perhaps also Rumania. In this way Serbia might be so di- 
minished as to be no longer dangerous. But no one could tell how 
affairs in the Balkans might shape. The States referred to might 
become hostile, in which case it would be necessary, if Serbia were 
to be properly reduced, for Austria to annex the territory her- 
self. Count Tisza, however, adhered to his view, and finally, on 
his proposition, it was decided to announce, when the war began, 
that “the monarchy is waging no war of conquest and does not 
intend to incorporate the [Serbian] kingdom.” But it was made 
clear that “of course strategically necessary corrections of fron- 
tiers and the diminution of Serbia to the advantage of other States, 
as well as such temporary occupations of Serbian territory as may 
be necessary, are not excluded by this resolution.” 1% There re- 

11 Aust. Docs., i, No. 12. 1Ib., i, No. 19. 18 Aust. Docs., i, No. 26. 
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mained the question of the date when the demands upon Serbia 
should be presented. The day fixed was the twenty-third,’* and 
it was selected in order that the contents of the note might not be- 
come known before the French President, who was about to visit 
St. Petersburg, had started on his journey home. So punctilious, 
indeed, was the procedure on this point that the time of presenta- 
tion was altered, later, from 5 to 6 p. M., for fear the news should 
reach the President before his departure.*® 


§ 3. GERMANY AND THE ULTIMATUM 


As we have seen, the German Government had taken the line 
that the note must be drafted independently by Austria. Never- 
theless, the German Secretary of State was very anxious to see 
the text before any one else. He was continually pressing this 
point upon the Austrian Ambassador in Berlin,’ as well as upon 
the German Ambassador in Vienna,? who in turn presses it upon 
the Austrian Government.* As early as July 12 the Ambassador 
announces, on the authority of Berchtold, that the note will include 
a demand for a proclamation by the King forbidding the Greater 
Serbian propaganda and for the admission of an Austrian author- 
ity to supervise this condition. On the eighteenth the Bavarian 
Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin reports to his Government, on the 
authority of von Jagow, that the note will contain the following 
demands : ® 


1. The issuing of a proclamation by the King of Serbia which 
shall state that the Serbian Government has nothing to 
do with the Greater Serbian movement, and fully disap- 
proves of it. 

2. The initiation of an inquiry to discover those implicated in 
the murder of Serajevo, and the participation of Austrian 
officials in the inquiry. 

3. Proceedings against all who have participated in the Greater 
Serbia movement. ; 

a21D.,4, No. 26, 15 Kautsky, Nos. 93, 96, 112, 127. 

1“Untersuchungs-ausschuss,” p. 28. 2 Kautsky, Nos. 77, 83. 

3 Aust. Docs., i, Nos. 30, 40. 
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A respite of forty-eight hours is to be granted for the acceptance 
of these demands. “It is perfectly plain,” the report proceeds, 
“that Serbia cannot accept any such demands, which are incompat- 
ible with her dignity as a sovereign State. Thus the result would 
be war.” 

Whether this last sentence is quoted from von Jagow, or 
whether it is a comment by the writer of the despatch, is not clear. 
But in any case thus much was known in Berlin, on the eighteenth, 
about the contents of the note, although the text was not finally 
adopted in Vienna until the following day. In the same letter the 
Bavarian Chargé d’Affaires adds: ‘They are of opinion here 
that Austria is face to face with an hour of fate, and for this 
reason they declare here, without hesitation, in reply to an inquiry 
from Vienna, that we would agree to any method of procedure 
which thy might determine on there, even at the risk of a war 
with Russia.’’® It is clear from all this that precisely those de- 
mands of the Austrian Note which were least acceptable to 
Serbia were, in fact, known to von Jagow as early as the twelfth, 
and that he made no protest. He hardly could, indeed, since Aus- 
tria was taking precisely the action recommended to her by 
Germany. This, however, did not prevent him, on July 20, 
from telling the Serbian Chargé d’Affaires that he “was not ac- 
quainted with the demands which Austria-Hungary intended to 
make.” 7 

The final text of the note was delivered to Tschirschky, in 
Vienna, on the twenty-first, and forwarded by him, by post, to 
Berlin, which it reached on the twenty-second.’ Almost at the 
same time it was handed to the Foreign Office in Berlin by the 
Austrian Ambassador.® On the evening of the twenty-second 
von Jagow told the Austrian Ambassador that he thought the 
note “too strong in form and content.” The Ambassador re- 
plied that it was too late to alter it, as it had already gone to Bel- 
grade and would be presented there next morning. This, as von 


6Tb. For further extracts from Bavarian despatches, cf. “Untersuchungs- 
ausschuss,” No. 36, p. 89. 

7 Kautsky, No. 91. 
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Jagow remarks, was an “error” on the part of the Ambassador, 
since it was not to be presented till the evening of the twenty-third 
at 6 p.M. Von Jagow goes on: “I expressed to the Ambas- 
sador my astonishment that the communication was too late for 
us to take action about it.” 1° On the honesty of this the reader 
will form his own opinion. But there is no doubt that what fol- 
lowed was a case of the lie direct. On the twenty-third von 
Jagow telegraphed to the German Ambassador in London that ‘“‘we 
are not acquainted with the Austrian demands.” ** On the 
twenty-fourth (or twenty-fifth) he “repeated very earnestly” to 
the British Chargé d’ Affaires at Berlin that, “though he had been 
accused of knowing all about the contents of that note, he had in 
fact had no such knowledge.” 12 On the twenty-fourth he in- 
formed the Italian Secretary for Foreign Affairs that “we are not 
informed in detail about the Austrian Note, nor do we wish to 
be,” 13 and on the same day he directed the German Ambassadors 
in Paris, London, and St. Petersburg to say that “we exercised no 
influence of any kind with regard to the contents of the note and 
had as little opportunity as any other Power to adopt an attitude 
in connection with it before its publication.” 4 

There is thus no doubt as to the attitude of the German Govern- 
ment. Whether or no their representatives abroad were fully 
informed, we do not know; but on the twenty-first the Chancellor 
had sent a note to St. Petersburg, repeated on the twenty-second 
to Paris and London, in which the Ambassadors were instructed 
to say that “neither the procedure nor the demands of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government can be regarded as otherwise than mod- 
erate and proper,” and that, if they are not accepted, that Govern- 
ment “would have no alternative except to exert strong pressure, 
which may take the form of military measures.” +> Presumably 
these instructions were intended to be fulfilled after the delivery 
of the note, and they imply a knowledge of its contents. Yet, on 
the twenty-sixth, von Schoen in Paris “‘affirmed that Germany had 
been ignorant of the text of the Austrian Note and had only ap- 
proved it after its delivery”;+® and on the twenty-fifth, in St. 


10 Tb., p. 30, of Bethmann-Hollweg, “Betrachtungen,” p. 1309. 
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Petersburg, Pourtalés, with his Austrian colleague, published a 
note in the Press, stating that the German Government had not 
influenced the Austrian Note nor known beforehand what its terms 
were.*’ The determination to keep the Powers of the Entente in 
the dark was certainly carried out with thoroughness. 


§ 4. SERBIAN PoLicy 


Meantime, during these days June 28 to July 23, what were the 
other Powers about? We will speak first of Serbia, though here 
the records are very imperfect. The Government, of course, re- 
pudiated all responsibility for the murder ; and the documents pub- 
lished turn mainly upon the Serbian Press propaganda, which is 
explained as being evoked in response to that of Austria. The 
Press on both sides was doing its best to inflame passions, and we 
need not attempt the hopeless task of determining on which side 
the principal blame lay. That the Serbs were as much in the dark 
as to the contents of the expected Austrian Note seems clear from 
a despatch by the Serbian Minister at Vienna, in which he says: 
“It is very difficult, indeed almost impossible, to ascertain here 
anything positive as to the real intentions of Austria-Hungary. 
The word has been passed round to maintain absolute secrecy 
about everything that is being done.”” But the Minister fears the 
worst. ‘The general conviction prevails here that it would be 
nothing short of suicide for Austria-Hungary once more to fail 
to take advantage of the opportunity to act against Serbia. It is 
believed that the two opportunities previously missed—the an- 
nexation of Bosnia and the Balkan War—have been extremely in- 
jurious to Austria-Hungary. In addition, the conviction is stead- 
ily growing that Serbia, after her two wars, is completely ex- 
hausted, and that a war against Serbia would, in fact, merely mean 
a military expedition to be concluded by a speedy occupation. It 
is also believed that such a war could be brought to an end before 
Europe could intervene.” 18 In view of this situation the Serbian 
Government took the view that, while they would meet any reason- 
able demands of Austria-Hungary dealing with the question of the 
murder and with the punishment of any individuals on Serbian 
territory who might be proved to have been responsible, yet “if 
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Austria transported the question on to the political ground and 
said that Serbian policy, being inconvenient to her, must undergo 
a radical change, and that Serbia must abandon certain political 
ideals, no independent State would or could submit to such dicta- 
tion.” 19 This sentence raises the whole issue. The “political 
ideals” cherished by Serbia involved the destruction of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire; and it was precisely to put an end to that am- 
bition that Austria was preparing her action. The “ideals” of the 
two States were incompatible, and while they adhered to them on 
both sides there was no possible solution except war. 


§ 5. Russian Po.icy 


Next, let us consider Russia, on whose policy everything turned, 
since upon it depended the answer to the question whether or no 
an Austro-Serbian war should develop into a world war. 

Sazonoff, the Foreign Minister, was much disturbed from the 
beginning. As early as July 6, the day before the Austrian Coun- 
cil was held, he “‘pointed out in a friendly way” to the Austrian 
Chargé d’Affaires “the disquieting irritation which the attacks 
of the Austrian Press against Serbia are in danger of producing in 
this country.” “No country,” he said, “has had more to suffer 
than .Russia from crimes prepared on foreign territory. Have we 
ever claimed to employ, in any country whatsoever, the procedure 
with which your papers threaten Serbia? Do not embark on such 
a course.” * On the thirteenth the German Ambassador at Peters- 
burg reports that ‘“M. Sazonoff, when I spoke to him about the as- 
sassination for the first time, dwelt only briefly upon a condemna- 
tion of that crime, while he could not find enough words with 
which to criticize the behavior of the Austro-Hungarian authori- 
ties for permitting the excesses against the Serbs.” ? As to the 
assumption that the murder was the result of a Greater Serbian 
plot, nothing, he said, had been proved, and it was unjustifiable 
to hold the Serbian Government responsible. ‘‘Russia would 
many times have had the same right to call the French Government 
to account for assassinations that were planned on French soil 
and carried out in Russia.” Pourtalés thereupon remarked that 
the murder was a warning to all monarchies to bear in mind their 
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common interests and the common dangers by which they were 
threatened. But this suggestion appears to have left Sazonoft 
rather cold; “‘a restraint,’ says the Ambassador, “that can only be 
explained by the unmitigable hatred of the Minister for Austria- 
Hungary, a hatred which is absolutely clouding more and more 
all clear and calm judgment here.” 3 

On the eighteenth the Minister declared that he could not tol- 
erate an Austrian ultimatum to Serbia. By the twenty-first he 
had become “quite anxious.” He vented his wrath, “as usual,” 
says the German Ambassador, on Austro-Hungarian policy. He 
was ready to admit that the Emperor and Count Berchtold were 
friends of peace; but “there were powerful and dangerous ele- 
ments at work which were constantly gaining ground in both 
halves of the Empire, and which did not hesitate at the idea of 
plunging Austria into a war, even at the risk of starting a general 
world conflagration.”” He mentioned, particularly, Count For- 
gach, an “intriguer of the basest sort,” and Count Tisza, “who is 
half a fool.” It is interesting to hear what diplomats say of one 
another when they are talking frankly. There seems no reason 
to quarrel with the description of Count Forgach. As to Count 
Tisza, he may indeed have been “half a fool,” but on this occasion, 
as we have seen, he was the one man who tried, and tried in vain, 
to temper Austrian policy. To Sazonoff’s outburst Count Pour- 
talés riposted with his view of the Serbs and their agitation, his 
remarks on that subject being commented upon later, in the mar- 
gin, by approving exclamations from the Kaiser. Sazonoff con- 
tinued excitedly, saying that, in any case, Austria-Hungary, if she 
was absolutely determined to disturb the peace, ought not to for- 
get that in that event she would have to reckon with Europe. Rus- 
sia could not look on indifferently at a move at Belgrade which 
aimed at the humiliation of Serbia. “La politique de la Russie,” 
he concluded, “est pacifique mais pas passive.”’® Yet on this same 
day Count Benckendorff is saying in London that “nobody in Rus- 
sia was thinking of war; the armaments were purely the result of 
all the surplus and improved finances. Therefore it was much to 
be regretted that ill-feeling which was wholly unjustified and was 
based only on scandal and false reports could arise. Frank talk 
would probably lead quickest to the object desired. Belgrade was 
being pacified as much as possible.” ® That Belgrade was in fact 
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being “pacified” seems to be true. But also it must have been 
dawning on the German Government, after receiving the reports 
of Pourtalés, that the prospect of localizing the war was very dim. 


§ 6. FrRENcH PoLtcy 


We will turn next to France. M. Poincaré, as we have seen, 
had given his word to Russia in 1912, that he would support her 
“in a war arising out of German aggression in the Balkans.* It 
so happened that, just at this time, he had arranged to visit Rus- 
sia; and that, as we have seen, was the reason why the presenta- 
tion of the Austrian Note was delayed. The President sailed 
from Dunkirk on the sixteenth, reached Cronstadt on the twen- 
tieth, and left, on his return journey, on the afternoon of the 
twenty-third. He was quite in the dark as to what was brewing in 
Austria-Hungary, but also, and therefore, anxious. M. Paléo- 
logue, the French Ambassador at St. Petersburg, has described, 
with the gusto of a melodramatic novelist, the tense and enthusi- 
astic atmosphere of those days. On his way to Cronstadt to meet 
the President he lunched with the Czar on his yacht, and had a 
conversation with him as follows: 

“One question,” the Czar said, “occupies me above all others: 
our Entente with England. We must get her to enter into alli- 
ance with us. It would be a pledge of peace.” 

“Yes, sire! The Triple Entente cannot be too strong if it is to 
preserve the peace.” 

“T am told that you are anxious about the intentions of Ger- 
many.” 

M. Paléologue replied that he was anxious. 

The Czar reflected a moment; then: “I cannot believe that 
the Kaiser Wilhelm wants war. . . . If you knew him as I do, 
if you knew all the charlatanism there is in his attitudes!’ 

Whereto M. Paléologue: “Perhaps I do too much honor to the 
Kaiser when I consider him capable of willing or even of accept- 
ing the consequences of his gestures. But if war were threatened, 
could he or would he prevent it? No, sire, in all sincerity I do 
not think so.” 


1 See above, p. 324. 
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The Czar remained silent, took a few puffs of his cigar, then 
said in a firm tone of voice: 

“It is all the more important that we should be able to count 
upon the English in case a crisis arises. Unless she has com- 
pletely lost her reason, Germany will never dare to attack Russia, 
France, and England together.”’ 

There follows a romantic account of the scene as the French 
war-ship, bearing the President, comes into view. “The spec- 
tacle is magnificent. Ina vibrating silver light, on waves of tur- 
quoise and emerald, the France, leaving a long furrow behind her, 
advances slowly, then stops majestically. The formidable iron- 
clad which carries the head of the French State justifies eloquently 
her name. It is indeed France that approaches Russia. I feel 
my heart beat.” ? From this magnificent equipage descended, 
surely with something of bathos, the square figure and obstinate 
countenance of M. Poincaré. For the next three days all was 
festivity and speeches. The President, as always, was faultless 
in his orations. The strains of the ‘“Marseillaise” celebrated his 
comings and goings. And it is interesting to learn that at the 
same time workers in the suburbs of the capital were being cut 
down by Cossacks for singing the same tune.* It may be inter- 
esting, too, for the reader to hear how that complex history we 
have described, with the imminence of war, the waiting on tiptoe 
of all the Powers, and above all of France and Russia, for the 
moment when, through some one else’s blunder or fault, they 
might take what they wanted by war—how that history repre- 
sented itself on the lips of the first magistrate of France: “Nearly 
twenty-five years have elapsed since, with a clear vision of their 
destinies, our countries agreed upon a common diplomatic policy, 
and the happy results of this lasting association are seen every day 
in the equilibrium of the world. Based on community of inter- 
ests, consecrated by the pacific will of the two Governments, sup- 
ported by armies and fleets that know each other, esteem each 
other, and are accustomed to fraternize together, tested by long 
experience and completed by invaluable friendship, the Alliance 
in which the illustrious Emperor Alexander IT and the lamented 
President Carnot took the earliest initiatives has certainly given 
proof of its beneficent action and its unshakable solidity. Your 
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Majesty may rest assured that, to-morrow as to-day, France will 
pursue, in close and daily codperation with her ally, the cause of 
peace and civilization for which the two Governments have never 
ceased to labor.” 4 

Magnificent! But behind this noble facade the rats were gnaw- 
ing. What was it that was going on in this uncanny silence? 
The President interviewed the Ambassadors of the Powers. Sir 
George Buchanan “did not attempt to hide from me the anxiety 
he felt in consequence of Austria, the silence, and the mystery sur- 
rounding her future intentions.” The Italian Ambassador “gave 
me friendly assurances that the movements of the troops in Italy 
were solely due to the railway strikes.” Count Pourtalés, the 
German, “greeted me with irreproachable courtesy.” But Count 
Szapary, the Austrian, “while extremely polite, displayed great 
reserve.” © The President discussed with the Czar the obscure 
and disquieting situation. He expressed the view that “the only 
way to preserve the general peace is to open a broad debate be- 
tween all the Great Powers, avoiding the opposition of one group 
to the other. That was the method which had served so well in 
1913. Let us adopt it again.” The Czar agreed. Nothing 
could be more correct. On the twenty-second a great banquet was 
held. ‘Three long tables were prepared under half-open tents, in 
the midst of a garden in full bloom. The flower-beds, newly 
watered, exhale a fresh vegetable odor, delightful-to breathe after 
the torrid day. I am one of the first to arrive. The Grand 
Duchess Anastasia and her sister the Grand Duchess Militza wel- 
come me with enthusiasm. The two Montenegrin Princesses ex- 
claimed, talking together: ‘We are living in historic days, sacred 
days! ‘To-morrow, at the review, the bands will play nothing but 
the “Lorraine March” and the “Sambre and Meuse.” TI received 
to-day from my father ° a telegram in cipher in which he says that 
before the end of the month we shall have war. What a hero, my 
father! He is worthy of the Iliad! See, this little bonbon-box 
which never leaves me. It contains the soil of Lorraine—yes, 
the soil of Lorraine! I gathered it beyond the frontier when I 
was in France with my husband two years ago. And see—see 
there, on the table of honor! It is covered with thistles. I did 
not choose that there should be any other flower. They are this- 
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tles from Lorraine. I picked some plants on the annexed terri- 
tory, brought them here, and had the seeds sown in my garden. 
. . . Militza, go on speaking to him, keep the Ambassador in talk, 
while I go to receive the Emperor.’ 

“At dinner I am placed on the left of the Grand Duchess Anas- 
tasia. And the dithyramb continues, interrupted by prophecies: 
‘The war is coming! Nothing will be left of Austria! You will 
get back Alsace-Lorraine. Our armies will join at Berlin. Ger- 
many will be destroyed!’ Then abruptly: ‘I must check myself. 
The Emperor is looking at me.’ Under the severe glance of the 
Czar the Montenegrin Sibyl suddenly calms herself.” 7 

Thus, then as always, Romance, dreaming of the future! 
Three short years, and where would Russia be, and where the 
Czar? But the Montenegrin Princesses were not disappointed. 
From the ruins of the Czardom, from the fragments of the Aus- 
trian Empire, from Germany tortured, mutilated and starved, 
from France triumphant but prostrate, from England staggering 
and blind, rose, like a phenix—Jugo-Slavia! 

On the twenty-third the France sailed away, majestic as she had 
arrived. It was 10 p.M., and four hours earlier the Austrian 
Note had been delivered in Belgrade. Suddenly the gulf had 
opened, and the President’s journey home was made in a murky 
gloom lit up by flashes of lightning. On the twenty-sixth M. 
Poincaré learned that the Kaiser had curtailed his trip and re- 
turned to Kiel; then, that the German squadron had left the 
North Sea. On the twenty-seventh: ‘A German cruiser met 
us and saluted us very correctly in passing. A German destroyer, 
on the contrary, made a right turn about on sighting us and made 
off at full speed in the direction of the Kiel Canal.” A wireless 
message to Berlin followed, which the France intercepted but 
could not interpret. It was not till the twenty-ninth that the 
President reached Dunkirk and stood once more on French soil. 8 


§ 7. BritisH PoLicy 


Meantime, what has England been doing? Our first notice is 
on July 6,1 when the German Ambassador called and asked Sir 
Edward whether he could not persuade Russia to induce a sub- 
missive attitude in Serbia. A general discussion followed, in 
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which Lichnowski spoke of Russian hostility to Germany, while 
Sir Edward said he had no knowledge of any such feeling. The 
conversation then passed to the rumors of a naval agreement be- 
tween England and Russia.2 “The Minister,’ the Ambassador 
reports, “was distinctly impressed by my communications and 
thanked me for the frank discussion that had been carried on in 
our customary agreeable and friendly fashion.” On the ninth 
there was another interview, dealing with the military and naval 
conversations, in the course of which Sir Edward said that “‘he 
had been endeavoring to persuade the Russian Government to 
adopt a more peaceful view and to assume a more conciliatory at- 
titude toward Austria. Very much would depend,” he thought, 
“on the kind of measures that were under consideration and on 
whether they might not arouse Slavic sentiment in such a fashion 
as to make it impossible for M. Sazonoff to remain passive under 
them.” ‘In general,’ the Ambassador reports, “the Minister was 
in a thoroughly confident mood, and declared, in cheerful tones, 
that he saw no reason for taking a pessimistic view of the situa- 
tion? 

On July 15 the British Ambassador at Vienna telegraphed 
home a “forecast of what was about to happen” * received from a 
“private source.” This forecast has not been published and we 
do not know whether it was correct. Meantime Prince Lichnow- 
ski is trying, without much success, to enlighten his Government 
as to the probable trend of English opinion. It is to be expected, 
he says, that “local sympathies here will turn instantly and im- 
pulsively to the Serbs just as soon as Austria takes to violence.” 5 
On this despatch von Jagow comments: ‘That is unfortunately 
all true.” ® But his only reply to the Ambassador is an instruc- 
tion to remind the British Government of the assassination of 
King Alexander of Serbia and his Queen in 1903 and of the feel- 
ing then excited in England. “We are concerned at present with 
a preéminent political question, perhaps the last opportunity of 
giving the Greater Serbian menace its death-blow under compara- 
tively favorable circumstances. If Austria neglects this oppor- 
tunity, her prestige will have come to an end, and she will 
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constitute a still weaker factor of our association.7 But Lichnow- 
ski is unconvinced. He replies, reminding his Government of the 
attitude adopted by English opinion toward the struggle for Ital- 
ian independence, “‘in spite of the bombs of the Mazzinists.” § 
Later, on the sixteenth, he returns to this theme: ‘What I do be- 
lieve myself able to state with certainty is that, in case of war, it 
would not be possible to influence public opinion in this country to 
the disfavor of Serbia, even by conjuring up the bloody shades 
of Draga and her paramour, whose removal has long been forgot- 
ten by the English public, and thus belongs among historic events, 
with which, as far as non-British countries are concerned, people 
here are in general less familiar than is perhaps one of our average 
third-form boys at home.” ® 

Meantime Sir Edward is getting anxious. On the fifteenth the 
Russian Ambassador reports of him that although “he had re- 
ceived no disquieting news from Vienna during the last few days, 
nevertheless he did not seem to be very reassured. He considers 
this outbreak of national passions as very dangerous, the more so 
since there are very few elements which would be able to restrain 
them. He says that we can no longer count upon Germany be- 
ing the peacemaker under all circumstances.”” “I have no doubt,” 
Count Benckendorff adds, “that Grey has used very plain lan- 
guage in Berlin and Vienna.” 1° Whether he had, we do not 
know. But he did, at any rate, use plain language to the Austrian 
Ambassador, who called on the twenty-third to tell him privately 
the main points of the Austrian Note. As to these the Minister 
reserved judgment till he could see the text. But he went on to 
say that up to now, he had avoided speaking on the subject, be- 
cause Austria regarded it as a matter between herself and Serbia. 
He recognized the strength and the difficulty of the Austrian case ; 
but he drew attention to the gravity of the situation. “If four 
great States, Austria-Hungary, Germany, Russia, and France, 
should be involved in war, a condition would result which would 
be equivalent to the economic bankruptcy of Europe. No credit 
to be had, the industrial centers in an uproar, so that in most coun- 
tries, no matter who were victorious, ‘many an existing institution’ 
would be swept away.” “Sir Edward,” says the Ambassador, 
“was cool and objective as always, friendly and not without sym- 
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pathy for us. He is undoubtedly much disturbed and very anx- 
ious about the possible consequences.” ** 


§ 8. THE AustTrIAN Note Is DELIVERED 


It was on this same day that the Austrian Note was delivered. 
It begins by reciting the text of the Serbian promise, given in 1909, 
to live in the future on good neighborly terms with Austria- 
Hungary. It then accuses Serbia of breaking this undertaking 
and encouraging criminal agitation against the Dual Monarchy. 
It affirms that the murder of the Archduke was planned in Bel- 
grade, that the duty is now imposed on the Austrian Govern- 
ment to put an end to these intrigues; and it proceeds to demand 
from the Serbian Government a formal condemnation of anti- 
Austrian machinations, and a promise to proceed aga’nst such 
with the utmost rigor. Finally, it presents the following points 
for acceptance: 


1. Suppression of anti-Austrian publications. 

2. Dissolution of the propaganda society called Narodna Od- 
brana. 

3. Elimination from public instruction of anti-Austrian propa- 
ganda. 

4. Removal from the Government service of all officers and 
functionaries guilty of such propaganda, the Austrian Gov- 
ernment to supply the names. 

5. “To accept the collaboration in Serbia of representatives of 
the Austro-Hungarian Government for the suppression 
of the subversive movement directed against the territorial 
integrity of the monarchy.” 

6. “To take judicial proceedings against accessories to the plot 
of the 28th June who are on Serbian territory; delegates 
of the Austro-Hungarian Government will take part in the 
investigation relating thereto.” 

7. To proceed at once to the arrest of two men, Tankositch and 

Ciganovitch. 

To prevent the illicit traffic in arms across the frontier. 

g. To furnish explanations as to certain utterances of high 
Serbian officials who have expressed themselves in terms 


tiAust. Docs. 4, (No. 50. . Cis 5.8.6) No.3: 
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of hostility against the Austro-Hungarian Government. 
10. To notify that Government, without delay, of the execution 
of the above measures. 


The reply of the Serbian Government is expected by 6 P. M. on 
the twenty-fifth.? 

These terms, as we know, were intended to be such as no self- 
respecting Government would accept. Sir Edward Grey said 
that he “had never before seen one State address to another in- 
dependent State a document of so formidable a character.’ 2 But 
precedents are rapidly established in international affairs ; and after 
the Italian Note to Greece in 1923, and the British Note to Egypt 
in 1924, the procedure adopted by the Austrian Government seems 
to have become normal. In the year 1914, however, it surprised 
and shocked the statesmen; and it was, in the then circumstances 
of Europe, a plain menace to the peace of the world. 

In a reasonable society the question of Serbian guilt would have 
been referred to an international court, to be tried by due process 
of law. The French did, in fact, make the suggestion that “the 
Triple Entente should ascertain the possibility of substituting for 
the Austro-Serbian investigation an international inquiry.” 
Similarly, Sazonoff, stating that Austria “could not be both ac- 
cuser and judge in her own cause,” proposed that “the documents 
in relation to the inquiry be laid before the Cabinets of the six 
Powers.’ * But the German Ambassador made the reply which 
Ministers of all States always make when their own conduct or 
that of their allies is at stake: ‘‘Austria would object to this 
suggestion, just as any Great Power would have to refuse to sub- 
mit itself to a court of arbitration on a case in which vital inter- 
ests were at stake.” 

The idea of an international inquiry was thus plainly chimerical 
and can hardly have been seriously entertained by any of the Gov- 
ernments. There was no method available except the broken reed 
of diplomacy; and the Governments of the Entente set to work 
by that method to do what they could to postpone a war for which 
they were not yet ready. Serbia was urged to make her reply as 


1See text in B.B.B., No. 4, and also in Kautsky, Supp. 1, p. 603. 
2B.B.B., No. 4, and also in Kautsky, Supp. 1, p. 603. 

3 Poincaré, “Origins,” p. 105. 

4Kautsky, No. 160. Cf. ib. No. 204. 
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conciliatory as possible, and Austria to extend the time-limit.®> At 
the same time Sazonoff made it plain that if Austria were to “de- 
vour’”’ Serbia Russia would go to war with Austria. Neverthe- 
less the German Ambassador at St. Petersburg, reporting this, 
adds that, in his opinion, ‘despite the great excitement unquestion- 
ably predominating in Government circles here, precipitate steps in 
this direction are not to be looked for at present.’’ The words 
“precipitate” and “at present’? may mean next day, or next week, 
or next month. But, precipitate or not, there was no doubt about 
the Russian intention, and it is plain that that intention was based 
on the promise of French support. “Russia,” said Sazonoff to 
the British Ambassador, ‘if she feels secure of the support of 
France, will face all the risks of war.” * But though Russia was 
determined to fight if there were war between Austria and Serbia, 
yet she did what she couid to prevent war; and the extraordinarily 
humble character of the Serbian reply was due, no doubt, to her 
advice. For Serbia, of course, herself would fear war if she were 
not sure of Russian support, and would therefore do what Russia 
advised. 

We will now proceed to follow the efforts made by the Powers of 
the Entente to get the period set by the ultimatum extended. 
They had only two days wherein to operate, so that time was the 
essence of the situation. It was not until Io a. M. on the twenty- 
fifth that Sir Edward Grey’s proposal for an extension,® supported 
by France and by Russia, reached Berlin. The German Secre- 
tary of State informed the French Ambassador that he had tele- 
graphed it “this very morning’ to Vienna.® He wired also to 
Lichnowski at 1 p.m.: ‘Have communicated proposal of Sir 
Edward Grey to Vienna.” 7° But the telegram actually sent was 
not despatched till 4 p.m. It contained Sir Edward’s proposal 
as transmitted by Lichnowski, and added: “Have replied to 
London that I would communicate Sir Edward Grey’s proposals 
to Vienna.”’ 1" The difference between “have communicated” and 
“will communicate’ may be accidental. But there is no doubt 
about the times at which the telegrams were despatched. To both 
was appended the statement that, since the ultimatum expired that 


5 Poincaré, p. 195; B.B.B., Nos. 12, 13; R.O.B., No. 16; F.Y.B., No. 38. 
6 Kautsky, No. 204, July 25. Wb bs bse NOI. 

8Tb., No. 18. oH NSD. No. Ale 

10 Kautsky, No. 164. 11 Tb., No. 171. 
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day, and Count Berchtold was at Ischl, the Secretary did not be- 
lieve that the extension demanded would be possible. 

On the same day a request for an extension of time was re- 
ceived at Berlin from Russia. The Russian Chargé d’Affaires 
asked for an interview with the Secretary of State, but was told 
that he could not be received until 4:50 p.m. He therefore wrote 
a note conveying the message intrusted to him. The exact hour 
of this note is not given, but it must have been some time before 
4:50.*° The evidence, then, seems to be fairly complete. The 
Germans forwarded the proposal, by telegram, six hours after 
they received it. If forwarded at once, it would have been late 
enough. Sent when it was, it would certainly be too late; for tel- 
egrams appear to have taken from two to three hours to arrive, 
and the time-limit expired at six. 

Meantime, at Vienna, the Russian Chargé d’ Affaires sent a tel- 
egram to Count Berchtold, who was away at Ischl. This was 
despatched about eleven, and we hear no more of it. But the 
Chargé d’Affaires the same morning had an interview with von 
Macchio, of the Austrian Foreign Office, in which he put forward 
the same request for an extension of time. Von Macchio tele- 
graphed the request to Ischl, and was ordered, in reply, to give a 
direct refusal.12 On the same day (hour not given) Count Berch- 
told sent a despatch to his Ambassador at St. Petersburg. “We 
were aware,” he says, ‘from the first of the possibility that our 
dispute with Serbia might involve us in war with Russia. Should 
events prove that Russia considers the moment for the great set- 
tlement with the Central European Powers to have already ar- 
rived, and should she be therefore determined on war from the be- 
ginning, the instructions that follow are superfluous.” Should 
she, however, “think better of it,” the Ambassador should point 
out that Austria-Hungary has “no selfish motives’; that she de- 
sires no Serbian territory; that she does not intend to interfere 
with Serbian sovereignty; but that “any further tolerance of 
Serbian intrigues would undermine our existence as a State and 
our position as a Great Power, thus also threatening the balance 
of power in Europe. . . . Our action against Serbia, whatever 
form it takes, is conservative from first to last, and its object is 
the necessary preservation of our position in Europe.” This is 
only a restatement of the Austrian case as given to the public. 

12 Kautsky, No. 172. 13 Aust. Docs, ii, Nos. 27, 29. 
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But the following sentence deserves special notice: “I assume 
that your Excellency, in the existing circumstances, has established 
a close understanding with your German colleague, who will cer- 
tainly have been enjoined by his Government to leave the Russian 
Government no room for doubt that Austria-Hungary, in the 
event of a conflict with Russia, would not stand alone.” Atten- 
tion must also be called to the following, which was toned down 
in the Red Book published in 1914: 


We shall go to the furthest point in the enforcement of our de- 
mands, and shall not shrink from the possibility of European com- 
plications.** 


But if Austria, backed by Germany, was determined not to 
shrink from war with Russia, Russia was equally determined not 
to shrink from a war which would involve all Europe. On this 
same day—the twenty-fifth—at 5 p. m., a Ministerial Council was 
held at St. Petersburg. Sazonoff, we are informed, was very 
violent on the subject of the outrage (Vergewaltigung) which was 
being committed on “our Slav brethren.” He appealed to the 
“soldierly instincts” of the members. Only a military demonstra- 
tion, he said, would keep Austria in order; and, accordingly, meas- 
ures preliminary to mobilization (Kriegsvorbereitung) were or- 
dered to be taken the next day.1® On this Dobrorolski, Chief 
Mobilization Officer of the Russian Army, comments: “The 
war was already a thing settled, and all the flood of telegrams be- 
tween the Governments of Russia and Germany served but to ar- 
range the mise en scéne of the historical drama.” But this seems 
to be the observation of a man looking back, not forward. There 
was yet to be many a slip between the cup of blood and the lips of 
the millions who were to quaff it. 


§ 9. MEDIATION PROPOSALS 


The efforts of the Powers of the Entente for an extension of the 
time-limit were thus foredoomed to failure. At two minutes be- 


14Tb., No. 42. Cf. A.R.B., No. 26. 

18 Sukhomlinoff, “Erinnerungen,” pp. 351 seq., who, however, is not, it must 
be admitted, the best of witnesses. Cf. Pourtalés, p. 18 Of the probable 
consequences of military measures Sazonoff had been strongely warned by 
Sir G. Buchanan (see B.B.B., No. 17). 
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fore 6 P.M. on July 25 the Serbian reply was handed in to the 
Austrian Ambassador at Belgrade.t It was unexpectedly con- 
ciliatory, accepting all the demands of the Austrians except 6 and 
in part 5.2. “It was plain,” said Sir Edward Grey, “that this ac- 
ceptance of Serbia’s was to be attributed solely to the pressure ex- 
erted from St. Petersburg.” 2 But the Austrian Government, as 
we know, was predetermined not to be satisfied. As early as July 
23, the day of the presentation of the note, Count Berchtold had 
instructed his Minister at Belgrade that any reply short of uncon- 
ditional acceptance was to be treated as rejection, and to be fol- 
lowed by his immediate departure: The very time of his train 
was named, 6:30 Pp. m.* By that train the Minister, in fact, left, 
and before 8 p. M. he had telegraphed from Semlin, in Austria, to 
his Chief.° He can hardly have had time even to read the Serbian 
reply, much less to consider it. On the same day the Austrians 
released to the Powers the long indictment they had prepared on 
the Serbian agitation. But it was not till the twenty-eighth that 
they circulated the reply to their note, with their own comments.? 
We need not pursue this topic further. The Austrians, according 
to plan, have precipitated their war with Serbia. There remained 
the vital question: Will the European war follow? 

On the twenty-sixth, the day following the presentation and re- 
jection of the Serbian Note, Sir Edward Grey proposed a con- 
ference between the representatives of England, France, Germany, 
and Russia “for the purpose of discovering an issue which would 
prevent complications.” * The idea was conceived on the model 
of the London Conference of 1912-13, and it implied mediation 
between Russia and Austria-Hungary by the Powers less immedi- 
ately concerned. Already, on the previous day, Sir Edward had 
been informed that Russia would accept such a proposal.® In 
transmitting it to Berlin, Lichnowski said that, in the opinion of 
British diplomats, the conference was “the only possibility of 
avoiding a general war.” But a condition of its success was the 
cessation of military activities. ‘Once the Serbian border was 
crossed, everything would be at an end, as no Russian Govern- 
ment would be able to tolerate this, and would be forced to move 

1 Aust. Docs., ii., No. 26. 
2 Text in B.B.B., No. 39; Aust. Docs., ii, No. 47. 
3 Kautsky, No. 277. * Aust. Docs., ii, No. 1. 
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to the attack of Austria, unless she wanted to see her status among 
the Balkan nations lost for ever.” “The localization of the con- 
flict, as hoped for in Berlin, was wholly impossible, and must be 
dropped from the calculations of practical politics.” This latter 
point the Ambassador earnestly reiterates on his own behalf, and 
ends by expressing “the humble wish that our policy be guided, 
solely and alone, by the need of sparing the German nation a strug- 
gle in which it has nothing to gain and everything to lose.” 1° 
This despatch of Lichnowski reached the German Foreign Of- 
fice at midnight. The Chancellor showed it to the Kaiser, and 
made thereafter the marginal note: ‘His Majesty disapproved 
of Lichnowski’s point of view.” 44 On the twenty-seventh, at 
I Pp. M., he replied to London: “We could not take part in such a 
conference, as we would not be able to summon Austria before a 
European court of justice in her case with Serbia.” 1? Germany 
thus rejected the proposition which Russia had accepted. Her 
reasons are pretty clear. She knew that Italy disapproved of her 
action. To go to a conference, therefore, would mean that she 
would be outvoted by three to one. Apart from this, she was too 
deeply committed to Austria to be willing now to call her off. 
And further, underlying the whole situation, was that ancient 
fetish of the “balance of power’’ which dominates, at all times, the 
policy of all Powers. “The impression is constantly gaining 
ground here,” Lichnowski writes from London, “that the whole 
Serbian question has devolved into a test of strength between the 
Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente.’”’ Whereon the German 
Under-Secretary of State comments: “Where will the balance of 
power be if Austria gives in?’ *% Where indeed? Echo could 
only answer, Where? And the next thing she had to repeat was 
the crack of rifles and the boom of guns throughout the continents 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Verily the “balance of power” is a 
jealous god! 

Germany, then, rejected Sir Edward’s proposal and recurred, 
in spite of the warning she had received, to her original idea of 
localization. Meantime, on the morning of the twenty-seventh, 
Sir Edward had seen the text of the Serbian reply. He informed 
Lichnowski that, in his opinion, it amounted to an acceptance of 
all the points except that of the participation of Austrian officials 


10 Kautsky, No. 236. Cf. ib., No. 265. 11 Kautsky, No. 265, note 2. 
12Tb., No. 248. 18 Tb., No. 265, note 4. 
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in the inquiry. If Austria refused to be satisfied, it would be a 
proof that she was seeking an excuse to crush Serbia. Russia 
would regard this as a challenge, and the result would be “the most 
frightful war that Europe had ever seen, and no one could tell 
to what such a war might lead.””, He begged Germany, therefore, 
to put pressure on Austria. “He was convinced that it lay in our 
hands to bring the matter to a settlement by means of the proper 
representations, and he would regard it as a good augury for the 
future if we two should again succeed in assuring the peace of 
Europe by means of our mutual influence on our allies.” 44 This 
dispatch reached Berlin at 4:30 P. M. on the twenty-seventh, and 
at midnight the Chancellor forwarded it to Vienna with the fol- 
lowing comment: “Since we have already refused one English 
proposal for a conference, it is impossible for us to waive a limine 
this English suggestion also. By refusing every proposition for 
mediation, we should be held responsible for the conflagration by 
the whole world and be set forth as the original instigators of the 
war. That would also make our position impossible in our own 
country, where we must appear as having been forced into the 
war.” 1° This is not a very strong kind of pressure! But there 
is worse behind. Atg:15 on the same evening the Austrian Am- 
bassador in Berlin telegraphed to Count Berchtold to inform him 
that, in the immediate future, mediation proposals by England 
would be brought to the notice of the Austrian Government. He 
continued as follows: “The German Government assured me in 
the most binding way that it does not identify itself in any way 
with the proposals. On the contrary, it is directly opposed to 
them, and forwards them only in order to take account of the 
English request. The reason for doing so is that it is of the ut- 
most importance at the present moment, to prevent England from 
making common cause with Russia and France, and that is what 
might happen if Germany refused to forward English proposals. 
The German Government, in the case of every such request by 
England, would explain to her, in the most explicit way, that it 
did not support in any way such requests for intervention, and 
only forwarded them in order to meet the wishes of England.” 
So, on the present occasion, von Jagow had promised to forward 
the British request, but had said that “he could not support it, 
since the Serbian conflict was a question of prestige for the 


14 Kautsky, No. 258. 15Tb., No. 277. 
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Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and Germany too was affected by 
it.” The Secretary had given Sir Edward’s note to Tschirschky 
(German Ambassador in Vienna) without ordering him to lay it 
before Count Berchtold. ‘He was thus enabled to inform the 
British Cabinet that he did not directly refuse the British requests, 
but had, in fact, forwarded it to Vienna.’’ In conclusion, the 
Secretary had said, “though he had acted as intermediary, he was 
absolutely opposed to the acceptance of the English requests for 
intervention with Austria-Hungary,” and only handed on the pro- 
posals “in order to meet England’s wishes.” *® 

Later, after the war was over, both the Chancellor and the Sec- 
retary of State affirmed that this report by Szdgyény could not be 
a correct account of what the Secretary had said.17 We need not 
press the point, nor is it very important. In any case, it is clear 
that, although Germany forwarded to Austria Sir Edward’s re- 
quest, she did not herself indorse it. At the most she left the 
matter in Austria’s hands. 

But Austria, as we know, was determined, at all risks, to have 
her war with Serbia. Already, at 3:30 P.M. on the twenty- 
seventh, the German Ambassador in Vienna had sent to his Gov- 
ernment the following telegram: 

“They have decided here to send out the declaration of war to- 
morrow, or the day after to-morrow at the latest, chiefly to frus- 
trate any attempt at intervention.” 18 In fact, the declaration was 
sent “to-morrow’’—that is, the twenty-eighth—at 11 a. M.;?° and 
it was another step on the declivity that was now sloping sharper 
and sharper to the pit. 

Meantime, on the twenty-seventh, Sazonoff was still talking in 
a conciliatory way with Pourtalés. The moment had come, in 
his opinion, to “build a golden bridge” for Austria. Far from 
his mind was any idea of humiliating her. He begged Germany 
to cooperate with her in persuading her to modify her demands. 

16 Aust. Docs., ii, No. 68. 17 “Is Germany Guilty?” p. 47; Jagow, p. 118. 

18 Kautsky, No. 257. Gi. Aust. Docs.,.0, No. 7o. 

19 Kautsky, No. 311. When the declaration was submitted to the Emperor 
for his signature it contained a statement that “Serbian troops have already 
attacked near Temes-Kubin.” Later the Minister informed His Majesty that 
this information had not been confirmed, and he had therefore eliminated the 
statement from the note (Aust. Docs., ii, No. 97, iii, No. 26). It would be 
interesting to know whether the statement had ever been believed or was a 
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“There must be a way of giving Serbia her deserved lesson, while 
sparing her sovereign rights.” ?° But on the twenty-eighth he 
telegraphs to his Ambassador in Berlin: “In consequence of the 
declaration of war by Austria against Serbia the Imperial Gov- 
ernment will announce to-morrow [July 29] the mobilization in 
the military conscriptions of Odessa, Kieff, Moscow, and 
Kazan 7+ 

This is an important decision, to which we shall return later. 
But it did not, in Sazonoff’s view, put an end to the possibility of 
mediation. It only changed its character. For on the same day 
he telegraphs to London, saying that, although the declaration of 
war “clearly put an end to the idea of direct communication be- 
tween Austria and Russia,’ yet “action by London Cabinet in 
order to set on foot mediation with a view to suspension of mili- 
tary operations of Austria against Serbia is now most urgent.” 2? 
Meantime Serbia makes a strong appeal to her protector, express- 
ing “‘the hope that this act, which disturbs the peace of Europe and 
revolts her conscience, will be condemned by the whole civilized 
world and severely punished by Russia.” * The “conscience” of 
Europe is a rather nebulous affair. But the policies of Europe 
had brought about, as we know, a situation in which Serbia could 
count upon Russia, Russia upon France, and France upon Eng- 
land. Little Serbia thus stood on the verge of satisfying her 
national ambitions at the cost of the peoples and civilizations of 
three continents. 


§ 10. GERMANY REvERSES HER ATTITUDE 


But at this very moment there had taken place, in the German 
attitude, a change which might, even yet, have saved the situation. 
This change, no doubt, was due, in great part, to an increasing 
anxiety about the prospects of the Central Powers in the event of 
a European war. Italy, it was becoming clear, would not come 
in on the side of her allies... Rumania, in spite of the loyalty of 
the King, was very doubtful. England maintained her reserve, 
but in that reserve lay the possibility of her intervention. These 


20 Kautsky, No. 282. 

21 Romberg, p. 35- Already on the twenty-fourth Russia had decided, “in 
principle,” to mobilize these districts (“Tages-Aufzeichnungen,” p. 7). 

22 For these two telegrams, see B.B.B., No. 70. 23S.B.B., No. 47. 
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facts, from this time onward, weighed more and more in the 
German calculations. But, also, the Serbian reply was unex- 
pectedly submissive. Was there now any need of war? The 
Kaiser definitely thought not. He had seen, on the twenty- 
seventh, a despatch announcing the imminence of the Austrian 
declaration of war.2 At Io A.M. on the twenty-eighth, an hour 
before that declaration was presented, he wrote to the Secretary 
of State saying that he has read the Serbian reply that very morn- 
ing, and that he was “‘convinced on the whole that the wishes of 
the Danubian monarchy have been acceded to. The few reserva- 
tions that Serbia makes in regard to individual points could, ac- 
cording to my opinion, be settled by negotiation. But the note 
contains the announcement, orbi et urbi, of a capitulation of the 
most humiliating kind, and as a result every cause of war falls to 
the ground.” He goes on, indeed, to say that the note is only a 
“scrap of paper” which must be translated into acts before it has 
value. The Serbs are ‘Orientals,’ and “therefore liars, tricksters, 
and masters of evasion.” <A “douce violence’ must be exercised, 
and he suggests the occupation of Belgrade by Austria, to be held 
as a hostage until the demands made have actually been complied 
with. “On this basis I am ready to mediate for peace with Aus- 
tria. Any proposals or protests to the contrary by other nations 
I should refuse regardless.’ He ends by ordering the Chancel- 
lor to submit to him a proposal in this sense, for communication 
to Austria. At the same time he directs the Adjutant-General 
to inform the Chief of the General Staff that, since Serbia has 
accepted in essence all the demands, there is no occasion for war.* 
The Chancellor acted on these instructions, prepared a note, and 
submitted it to the Kaiser. The note was despatched, by tele- 
graph, at 10: 15 Pp. M. and reached its destination at 4: 30 A. M. on 
the twenty-ninth. It is sufficiently important to be cited verbatim: 


The Austro-Hungarian Government has distinctly informed Russia 
that it is not considering any territorial acquisitions in Serbia. This 
agrees with your Excellency’s report to the effect that neither the 
Austrian nor the Hungarian statesmen consider the increase of the 
Slavic element in the Monarchy to be desirable. On the other hand, 
the Austro-Hungarian Government has left us in the dark concern- 
ing its intentions, despite repeated interrogations. The reply of the 


2 Kautsky, No. 257. 8 Kautsky, No, 293. 
4 See Bulow, “Erste Stundenschlage,” p. 96, 
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Serbian Government to the Austrian ultimatum, which has now been 
received, makes it clear that Serbia has agreed to the Austrian de- 
mands to so great an extent that, in case of a completely uncom- 
promising attitude on the part of the Austro-Hungarian Government, 
it will become necessary to reckon upon the gradual defection from its 
cause of public opinion throughout all Europe. 

According to the statements of the Austrian General Staff, an ac- 
tive military movement against Serbia will not be possible before the 
twelfth of August. As a result, the Imperial Government is placed 
in the extraordinarily difficult position of being exposed in the mean- 
time to the mediation and conference proposals of the other Cabinets, 
and if it continues to maintain its previous aloofness in the face of 
such proposals, it will incur the odium of having been responsible for 
a world war, even, finally, among the German people themselves. A 
successful war on three fronts cannot be commenced and carried on 
on any such basis. It is imperative that the responsibility for the 
eventual extension of the war among those nations not originally im- 
mediately concerned should, under all circumstances, fall on Russia. 
At M. Sazonoff’s last conversation with Count Pourtalés the Minister 
already conceded that Serbia would have to receive her deserved 
lesson. At any rate the Minister was no longer so unconditionally 
opposed to the Austrian point of view as he had been earlier. From 
this fact it is not difficult to draw the conclusion that the Russian 
Government might even realize that, once the mobilization of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army had begun, the very honor of its arms de- 
manded an invasion of Serbia. But it will be all the better able to 
compromise with this idea if the Vienna Cabinet repeats at Peters- 
burg its distinct declaration that she is far from wishing to make any 
territorial acquisitions in Serbia, and that her military preparations 
are solely for the purpose of a temporary occupation of Belgrade and 
certain other localities on Serbian territory in order to force the 
Serbian Government to the complete fulfilment of her demands, and 
for the creation of guarantees of future good behavior—to which 
Austria-Hungary has an unquestionable claim after the experiences 
she has had with Serbia. An occupation like the German occupation 
of French territory after the Peace of Frankfort, for the purpose of 
securing compliance with the demands for war indemnity, is sug- 
gested. As soon as the Austrian demands should be complied with, 
evacuation would follow. Should the Russian Government fail to 
recognize the justice of this point of view, it would have against it 
the public opinion of all Europe, which is now in the process of turn- 
ing away from Austria. As a further result, the general diplomatic, 
and probably the military, situations would undergo material altera- 
tion in favor of Austria-Hungary and her allies. 
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Your Excellency will kindly discuss the matter along these lines 
thoroughly and impressively with Count Berchtold, and instigate an 
appropriate move at St. Petersburg. You will have to avoid very 
carefully giving rise to the impression that we wish to hold Austria 
back. The case is solely one of finding a way to realize Austria’s 
desired aim, that of cutting the vital cord of the Greater Serbia propa- 
ganda, without at the same time bringing on a world war, and, if the 
latter cannot be avoided in the end, of improving the conditions under 
which we shall have to wage it, in so far as is possible. 

Wire report.® 


This note is, from many points of view, open to criticism. The 
Germans’ objection to a world war seems to be only that the odium 
of it might fall upon Germany. They are also very much afraid 
of seeming to interfere with Austria’s liberty of action. But the 
note does, nevertheless, definitely suggest that Austrian occupation 
of Serbian territory should be limited, and should be followed by 
withdrawal when the Austrian demands have been complied with. 
It further urges that ‘‘an appropriate move’ should be made at 
St. Petersburg, which can only mean an arrangement between 
Austria and Russia along the lines indicated. And even if the 
reader be inclined, as he may be, to think, at this point, that the 
evidence of a change of mind in Germany is not very strong, he 
will be convinced, as the story proceeds, by the growing intensity 
of the Chancellor’s appeal to his recalcitrant ally.® 

The pressure thus put upon Vienna was reported, on the twenty- 
ninth, to the British Ambassador at Berlin,’ and was welcomed 
warmly by Sir Edward Grey.® It looked like a possible way out. 
Why did it fail? 


§ 11. ARMAMENTS BEGIN TO FUNCTION 


There were two sets of facts working concurrently to defeat 
it. The first was the universal apprehension caused by the ever- 
increasing armaments of all the Powers. This factor, of course, 
was operative from the beginning, being, as we know, a principal 
cause of the chronic unrest of Europe.’ But at the point we have 

5 Kautsky, No. 323. 


8 See, e.g., Kautsky, Nos. 385, 305, 396; and below, pp. 439 seq. 

7BBB., No. 75. Sib. No. 77.0 Ciacibe No w103; 

1 See, e.g., Kautsky, Nos, 216, 230, 264, 274, 275, 276, BI, 291, 295, 296, 
327, 337: 
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now reached it begins to dominate the whole situation. On the 
twenty-eighth, as we have seen, Russia had announced, for the 
twenty-ninth, her partial mobilization ? against Austria. On the 
same day Count Berchtold telegraphed to Berlin pressing Germany 
to declare that partial mobilization in Russia would be followed by 
total mobilization in Germany. This was the usual diplomatic 
device of meeting threat by threat. What action would the Ger- 
man Government take at this critical moment? The uncertainty 
and confusion involved in the diplomatic blind-man’s buff is well 
shown by a statement made by the Bavarian Minister in Berlin. 
He reports to his Government: “Germany’s procedure was ren- 
dered very difficult by the fact that no one knew whether the meas- 
ures taken in Russia and France were meant as a bluff or were 
serious.’’* That was a question necessarily most disquieting to 
the General Staff. On the twenty-ninth, for the first time, so far 
as we know, they intervened with a memorandum on the whole 
situation. They pointed out, with great lucidity, the obvious 
facts: “Russia has announced that she will mobilize against Aus- 
tria if Austria invades Serbia. Austria will therefore have to 
mobilize against Russia. The collision between the two States 
will then have become inevitable. But that, for Germany, is the 
casus fcederis. She therefore must mobilize too. Russia will 
then mobilize the rest of her forces. She will say: ‘I am being 
attacked by Germany.’ Thus the Franco-Russian alliance, so 
often held up to praise as a purely defensive compact, created 
only to meet the aggressive plans of Germany, will become active, 
and the mutual butchery of the civilized nations of Europe will 
begin. . . . After this fashion things must and will develop, un- 


2The views of a layman on what constitutes “mobilization” are not of 
any interest. But a soldier has defined it as follows: 

(1) In a narrower sense, the passing of the Army from peace strength to 
war strength—that is, the calling up of reserves. This happened in 1908-09, 
between Austria and Serbia, and also in 1912-13 between Austria and Russia. 

(2) Not only this, but the concentration of troops at the frontier. Since 
the use of railways for this purpose this could be done very quickly. Conse- 
quently, it has always, once started, been carried to the end, and followed by 
war. This, presumably, is the meaning of the statement made by General 
Boisdeffre in 1892, and indorsed by the Czar, that “mobilization means war.” 
This is repeated in the Russian mobilization order of 1912 (cf. Bethmann- 
Hollweg, p. 150). ‘% 

(3) There were also “preliminary measures”—the “last stage before mobili- 
zation.” 

3 Kautsky, Supp. IV, No. 18, p. 630. 
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less, one might say, a miracle happens to prevent at the last mo- 
ment a war which will annihilate for decades the civilization of al- 
most all Europe.” The memorandum ends: “The military 
situation is becoming from day to day more unfavorable for us, 
and can, if our prospective opponents prepare themselves further 
unmolested, lead to fateful consequences for us.’’* It will be 
agreed that a more serious document was never presented to any 
Government. There is no evidence here of a desire to precipitate 
war. On the contrary, the memorandum shows, on the face of 
it, a more realistic sense of what such a war would mean than is to 
be found in most of the despatches of the diplomats. On the 
other hand, the General Staff, no doubt, lik many people in Eu- 
rope and most well informed soldiers, expected war at some near 
date, and very likely believed that it would be better for Germany 
that it should come now rather than later. We are, in fact, told 
that ‘“‘the Chief of the General Staff, Commander-in-Chief von 
Moltke, knows with absolute certainty that a war of aggression 
against Germany was planned and prepared for between Russia, 
France, and England for the year 1917. Moltke considers Rus- 
sia to be the head of the conspiracy.” It was fortunate, he held, 
that the mine was exploded at Serajevo, before Russia was ready 
and while the French Army was in a state of transition.’ If this 
were Moltke’s belief it would, of course, influence him in the pres- 
sure he put on his Government during the critical days. 
However that may have been, the German Government were 
faced with this report. What did they do? In the first place, 
they sent orders to their Ambassador in St. Petersburg to warn 
the Russian Government of the dangers of mobilization.* Next, 
they held, on the evening of the twenty-ninth, a Ministerial Coun- 
cil, under the Presidency of the Kaiser.* The minutes of this 
Council have not been published. It was suggested by the French 
Ambassador § that mobilization was decided upon, but rescinded 
next day; and this, if true, might explain the false report issued 
by the “Lokal Anzeiger.”’® But in fact, the Germans did not 
mobilize on that day; and this resistance to the pressure of the 


* Kautsky, No. 340. 

5Ib., App. IV, No. 35, report of the Bavarian Minister at Berlin, August 5. 
6 Kautsky, No. 342. 7Ib., Supp. IV, No. 15, p. 629, and references below. 
8F.Y.B., No. 105. 9 See below, p. 446. 
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General Staff by the Government is further proof that, at that 
stage, Germany was sincere in her effort to avoid war. What 
defeated that effort was the course of events in Russia, to which 
we will now return. 

At 11 o’clock on the morning of the twenty-ninth, Count Pour- 
talés had an interview with Sazonoff. He spoke to him of the 
pressure Germany was applying in Vienna. The Minister replied 
that he was glad to hear of it, but that, unfortunately, Vienna, as 
yet, had given no sign of entering upon conversations with St. 
Petersburg. He then informed the Ambassador that, in conse- 
quence of the Austrian mobilization, he had decided himself to 
mobilize in the districts on the Austrian frontier. Pourtalés pro- 
tested strongly. Sazonoff replied that no threat of war was in- 
tended, for “in Russia mobilization was far from meaning war, as 
it did among the Western nations; the Russian Army would 
doubtless be able to remain under arms for weeks to come without 
crossing the frontier.” Pourtalés may have felt skeptical as to 
this. He would certainly have done so had he known, as we know 
now, that the French and Russian General Staffs were agreed 
that mobilization meant war.'° He replied that “the General 
Staffs of the possible opponents of Russia would not be willing to 
sacrifice the advantage of getting a start over Russia in the matter 
of mobilization, and would press for counter measures. I earn- 
estly begged him to consider this peril. M. Sazonoff assured me 
most solemnly once again that not the least thing was to happen to 
as. I replied with emphasis that, while the idea of a threat of 
war was far from my mind, he was acquainted with the obliga- 
tions of our alliance with Austria.” 11 When the Ambassador 
had left, Sazonoff discussed the interview with some of his col- 
leagues. Did Germany really intend to put pressure on Vienna? 
Or was she only trying to postpone Russian mobilization in order 
to gain time for her own preparations? Thus, at this crucial 
moment, we come, in Russia as in Germany, upon the doubts and 
fears engendered by the darkness in which discussion was pro- 
ceeding.!2 Between 6 and 7 P.M. Pourtalés appeared again to 
deliver a warning from his Government. He was to “call M. 
Sazonoff’s serious attention to the fact that further continuance 


10 See above, p. III. 11 Kautsky, No. 343. 
12 “Tages-Aufzeichnungen,” p. 18, and note 24. 
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of Russian mobilization would force us to mobilize, and in that 
case a European war could scarcely be prevented.” 4% To his 
communication Sazonoff replied shortly, “Now I have no longer 
any doubts as to the real causes of Austrian intransigeance.” 
Thereupon Pourtalés sprang from his seat and cried, “I protest 
with all my might, Mr. Minister, against this insulting assertion” ; 
to which Sazonoff replied coolly that “Germany had still the 
chance to convince him by her actions of the erroneousness of his 
assumption.” This is the Russian account.1* Count Pourtalés 
himself says that Sazonoff received his message with obvious emo- 
tion, and replied merely that he would communicate it to his mas- 
ter2® 


§ 12. THE PARTIAL MOBILIZATION OF RUSSIA 


However that may have been, this interview finally becided 
Sazonoff to order partial mobilization against Austria. He tele- 
graphed to his Ambassador at Paris as follows: “The German 
Ambassador declared to me to-day the resolution of his Govern- 
ment to carry out its own mobilization if Russia does not cease 
her present military preparations. These, however, are only a’ 
consequence of the mobilization of the Eighth Corps in Austria, 
which has already taken place,? and the obvious disinclination of 
Austria to agree to any form of peaceful settlement of its own 
conflict with Serbia. Inasmuch as we cannot fulfil Germany’s 
request, we have no option but to accelerate our armaments, and 
to reckon with the probable eventuality of war. Will you bring 
this to the knowledge of the French Government?” ? 

Shortly after the departure of Count Pourtales the telephone 
bell rang. The Czar was calling up to say that he had just re- 
ceived a telegram from the Kaiser. Of this we have the text.® 
After referring to the murder of Serajevo and emphasizing the 
common interest of all sovereigns to secure its punishment, the 

13 Kautsky, No. 342. The “Tages-Aufzeichnungen” give a different version 
of Pourtalés’s communication. See “Die Kriegsschuldfrage,” September, 1924, 

F 0. 

Bere tdi heaven.” p. 18. 15 Pourtalés, p. 46. 

1On the evening of the twenty-fifth, according to Montgelas. 

2See “Is Germany Guilty?” ii, p. 120. Ci. F.Y.B., No. 100; Romberg, 
ip 41, No. 304. This latter is one of the telegrams omitted in the publication 
of 1914. 

8 Rauisky, No. 335. 
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Kaiser proceeds: “On the other hand, I fully understand how 
difficult it is for you and your government to face the drift of your 
public opinion. Therefore, with regard to the hearty and tender 
friendship which binds us both from long ago with firm ties, I 
am exerting my utmost influence to induce the Austrians to deal 
straightly to arrive at a satisfactory understanding with you. I 
confidently hope you will help me in my efforts to smooth over 
difficulties that may still arise.’’ 

To this communication from the Czar the only answer of Saz- 
onoff was to report his recent interview with Pourtalés, and to 
point out how discrepant the Ambassador’s tone was from that of 
the Kaiser. This must mean (apart from questions of manner) 
that, whereas Pourtalés had dealt with the dangers of the arma- 
ment situation, the Kaiser dealt with the possibilities of avoiding 
war. Obviously there is no contradiction between the two posi- 
tions.* However, the Czar, after listening to his Minister, de- 
cided to reply to the Kaiser asking the reason of the discrepancy 
alleged. It was in the same telegram that the Czar proposed ref- 
erence of the Austro-Serbian dispute to The Hague; a suggestion 
which the Kaiser punctuates by a note of exclamation in the 
margin. 

This telegraphic conversation with the Czar was followed by a 
discussion between Sazonoff and the soldiers. The latter pointed 
out that partial mobilization would interfere seriously with a later 
general mobilization which, it seemed likely, would have, after 
all, to be ordered. The decision was therefore reached to proceed 
at once with general mobilization—that is, against Germany as well 
as Austria-Hungary; the Czar’s consent was obtained, and tele- 
grams communicating the news sent to Paris and London.* At 
some time this same evening Sazonoff received the Austrian Am- 
bassador. The question of the interruption of conversations be- 
tween St. Petersburg and Vienna was discussed,’ and a friendly 
tone appeared to have been established, when suddenly Sazonoff 
received a telephonic message announcing the bombardment of 
Belgrade. Thereupon, as the Austrian Ambassador reports, the 

4Cf. Pourtalés, “Am Scheidewegen,” p. 49. °See Kautsky, No. 366. 

6 “Tages-Aufzeichnungen,” p. 19; Paléologue, p. 35. The telegram to Paris 
is, perhaps, that given R. O. B., No. 58, and Romberg, p. 340, No. 1551, though 
that does not explicitly say whether the mobilization is partial or general. No 
such telegram is printed in the B.B.B. 

7 See below, p. 442. 
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Minister’s manner was transformed. “You only want to gain 
time,” he cried, “by diplomatic discussion while you go on and 
bombard an undefended town. What will you not take, once 
you have the capital in your hands?’’—“and other such childish 
expressions.” ® ‘What is the use of our conversing further, 
when you go like that?” Sazonoff concluded, and the Ambassador 
left him “in a highly excited condition.”” We do not know the 
hour of this conversation. If it occurred before the decision to 
substitute general for partial mobilization, it was, one may sup- 
pose, partly responsible therefor. 

The issuing of the order for general mobilization was the duty 
of General Dobrorolski, and he has told us how he went to the 
telegraph office to despatch the message. It was then about 9 P. M. 
on the twenty-ninth. He handed the despatch to the head of the 
office, and the typewriters got to work to copy it. While this was 
proceeding—at 9: 30—Dobrorolski received an order to suspend 
the operations. The Czar had commanded the substitution of 
partial for general mobilization. Dobrorolski withdrew all the 
copies of his telegram and left the office.® Later, about midnight, 
he returned to despatch the order for partial mobilization. The 
cause of this change in the Czar’s mind was a second telegram 
received from the Kaiser,?° in which he said that he was mediating 
at Vienna, and added: “Of course, military measures on the part 
of .Russia, which would be looked on by Austria as threatening, 
would precipitate a calamity which we both wish to avoid, and 
jeopardize my position as a mediator which I readily accepted on 
your appeal to my friendship and help.” 

The news of the substitution of partial for general mobiliza- 
tion was conveyed to Sazonoff at 11 p.m. Two hours later 
another interview took place between him and the German Am- 
bassador.’? The usual positions were taken on both sides. The 
Minister said that only Germany could stop Austria. Pourtalés 
retorted with the thesis of “localization,” and the impossibility 
of German interference with Austrian sovereignty. Besides, Aus- 
tria had promised not to take Serbian territory. That ought to 
satisfy Russia. “Not at all,’ Sazonoff retorted. ‘‘Russia could 

8 Aust. Docs., iii, No. 10. 9 Dobrorolski, pp. 25-6. 

10 Kautsky, No. 359, sent out from Berlin at 6:30 P.M. 

11 According to the Russian account, Pourtalés asked for the interview 


“Tages-Aufzeichnungen,” p. 20). According to Pourtalés himself, Sazonoff 
sent for him (“Am Scheidewegen,” p. 46). 
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not allow Serbia to become a vassal State of Austria.” Pourtalés 
then recurred to the Russian mobilization against Austria, which, 
he said, now overshadowed the Serbian problem and menaced the 
peace of Europe. Sazonoff replied that there could be no question 
of countermanding this; but he said nothing about the order and 
counter-order of total mobilization.1? 

Meantime the decision for general mobilization had been com- 
municated to Paléologue, the French Ambassador, at I1 P.M. 
The information, the Ambassador tells us, “made me jump.” 
“Would it not be possible,” he urged, “to be content for the mo- 
ment with partial mobilization?’ Reasons, however, were given 
against that course which he was compelled to admit was strong.!® 
After midnight, the Ambassador was informed of the substitution 
of partial mobilization for general, and he telegraphed the news of 
this latter to Paris. On the thirtieth, Isvolski had an interview 
with the French War Minister. The Minister said that he did 
not wish to interfere with Russian preparations, but suggested that 
in view of the efforts being made to preserve the peace, they should 
be as secret and as little provocative as possible. He also said 
to the Russian military attaché, that “we [the Russians] might 
declare that, in the higher interests of peace, we were ready for a 
time to slacken in our preparations; which, however, would not 
hinder us from pursuing and even intensifying them, though we 
might, as far as possible, abstain from transport of troops.” ** 


§ 13. AUSTRIA Resists GERMAN PRESSURE 


Meantime, what was Austria doing? We have seen that, on 
the evening of this day, July 29, Sazonoff had had a conversation 
with the Austrian Ambassador, which had been interrupted by the 


12 According to the Russian account (cf. also F.Y.B., No. 103, and B.B.B., 
No. 97), it was in this interview that Sazonoff produced his last formula for 
reconciliation (see below, p. 445). But Pourtalés says it was certainly at the 
later interview, next day, that this occurred (see “Tages-Aufzeichnungen,” 
p. 20, note 30). 

13 Paléologue, pp. 35-6. 

14 Romberg, p. 49, No. 210. This telegram is omitted from the original 
Russian Orange Book. Romberg comments: “This telegram is an irrefutable 
proof that, both for Petersburg and for Paris, all further negotiations for 
the maintenance of peace, the proposals of Grey and the efforts of Germany 
in Vienna, served only as covers for the military preparations which were 
being secretly pursued in Russia and France.” This extravagant conclusion 
is characteristic of a good deal of German propaganda. 
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news of the bombardment of Belgrade. In that interview he had 
complained that conversations between St. Petersburg and Vienna 
had been interrupted. The basis for this complaint seems to have 
been a conversation held on the twenty-eighth between Berchtold 
and the Russian Ambassador at Vienna. The Ambassador had 
suggested that “the Serbian reply might be taken as the starting- 
point for an understanding” ; but the Minister had refused, on the 
ground that such a discussion would be intolerable to public opin- 
ion, the more so as the declaration of war had already been made.* 
Reporting further, on the twenty-ninth, Berchtold adds that, 
though he had declined to discuss the Serbian Note, he had kept 
open the possibility of further conversations on the general sub- 
ject of Russian and Austrian relations;? and on that same day 
the Austrian Ambassador at St. Petersburg had repeated that sug- 
gestion.2 Knowing, as we do, the Austrian determination to get 
on with the Serbian war, we may perhaps assume that Berchtold 
was endeavoring to fob off Russian intervention by inconclusive 
conversations without coming to a definite breach. At any rate, 
on the twenty-ninth, he interviewed the Russian Ambassador, but 
without saying or admitting anything which altered the situation.* 
On the same day, at 2: 30 Pp. M., he informed Berlin that instruc- 
tions had gone to Count Szapary to begin conversations with 
Sazonoff.> The Germans, meantime, were urgently requesting 
that “in order to prevent a general catastrophe, or at least to put 
Russia in the wrong, Vienna should inaugurate and continue the 
conferences proposed by Germany.’ ® They were persistent in 
their efforts to persuade Austria to put into execution the plan 
proposed by her, and accepted by England; and their urgency was 
increased by the warnings and appeals Lichnowski was sending 
from London. Twice on the twenty-ninth Sir Edward had seen 
him and had left upon his mind the impression that “unless Aus- 
tria is willing to enter upon a discussion of the Serbian question, a 
world war is inevitable.’’’ “Mediation seemed to him now to be 
urgently necessary if a European catastrophe were not to result.” 

1 Aust. Docs., ii, No. 95, report sent to Petersburg at 11:40 P.M. 

2Ib., iii, No. 23. 3Ib., iti, No. 19. 

* Aust. Docs., iii, No. 45. 5 Kautsky, No. 433. 

6 Kautsky, No. 385, sent out from Berlin at 4:10 A.M. on the thirtieth. 


reached Vienna at 6 A.M. 
TIb., No. 357. 
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While England could stand aside so long as the conflict was con- 
fined to Austria and Russia, yet, if Germany and France should 
be involved, “the British Government would, under the circum- 
stances, find itself forced to make up its mind quickly.” This he 
said because he wanted to “protect me from disappointments and 
himself from the reproach of bad faith.’® In the language of 
diplomacy, this was equivalent to a declaration that, if France and 
Germany were involved, Britain would come in against Germany; 
and, plainly, it was so understood by the Germans. They for- 
warded Lichnowski’s despatches to Vienna in the early hours of 
the thirtieth,® and to the second of them the Chancellor appended 
the following note: ‘‘We stand, in case Austria refuses all medi- 
ation, before a conflagration in which England will be against us; 
Italy and Rumania, to all appearances, will not go with us, and 
we two shall be opposed to four great Powers. On Germany, 
thanks to England’s opposition, the principal burden of the fight 
would fall. Austria’s political prestige, the honor of her arms, 
as well as her just claims against Serbia, could all be satisfied by 
the occupation of Belgrade or of other places. She would be 
strengthening her status in the Balkans, as well as in relation 
to Russia, by the humiliation of Serbia. Under these circum- 
stances, we must urgently and impressively suggest to the consid- 
eration of the Vienna Cabinet the acceptance of mediation on the 
above-mentioned honorable conditions. The responsibility for 
the consequences that would otherwise follow would be an uncom- 
monly heavy one, both for Austria and for us.” *° This latter 
communication reached Vienna at noon on the thirtieth. It was 
brought to the German Ambassador while he was at lunch with 
Berchtold, and read by him to the Minister immediately upon their 
rising from table. “The Minister,’ he reports, “listened pale 
and silent while it was read twice—Count Forgach taking’ notes— 
and said at the conclusion that he would make a report to the 
Emperor about it.” 14 

What effect had these urgent communications upon Austrian 
policy? In the first place, Berchtold saw the Russian Ambas- 
sador ; but though he spoke to him about the complaint of Sazonoff 

&Ib., No. 368. 9Tb., Nos. 384, 395. 


10 Cf, also Kautsky, No. 441, which, however, was not sent (ib., No. 450). 
11Tb., No. 465. 
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that conversations had been broken off, he said nothing about the 
points urged in the German Note.’? Secondly, he conveyed to 
Germany, at 2: 30 P. M., a communication which amounted to an 
acceptance of the German proposal. “Instructions have gone to 
Count Szapary for him to begin conversations with Sazonoff. 
Count Szapary is authorized to explain to the Russian Minister 
the note to Serbia, which of course has been susperseded by war, 
and to receive every suggestion that may be made further on the 
part of Russia, as well as to discuss with Sazonoff all questions 
directly touching on Austro-Hungarian relations. . . . Further- 
more, the Minister will tell the Russian Ambassador—and as a 
matter of fact the Minister made note of the following appropriate 
points in my presence—that the Monarchy has no idea of making 
any territorial acquisitions in Serbia, and that after the conclusion 
of the peace it intends to occupy Serbian territory purely tempo- 
rarily, in order to compel the Serbian Government to the complete 
fulfilment of its demands, and for the creation of guarantees for 
future good behavior. Just to the extent that Serbia fulfils the 
conditions of peace the evacuation of Serbian territory by the 
Monarchy will follow.” 7% On this the Kaiser notes, “Thus prac- 
tically my proposition accepted and handled as I telegraphed it to 
the Czar as my view.” This communication was forwarded by the 
Germans to their Ambassador in England * as well as to Pourtalés 
at St. Petersburg.1° The Germans then clearly believed that they 
had gained their point with Austria. But, in fact, we do not find 
any despatch from Berchtold to St. Petersburg of the kind which 
he promised that he would send.*® There is no evidence, then, that 
he ever sent it; and there is striking evidence to suggest the con- 
trary. For, on the thirty-first, the German proposal was brought 
before a Ministerial Council at Vienna, in order to discuss what 
formal reply should be given. Berchtold then reported that he had 
seen the Emperor ; that the latter had said that a stoppage of hostil- 
ities against Serbia was impossible; and that the British proposal 

12 Aust. Docs., iii, No. 45; B.B.B., No. 96. It is possible that this inter- 
view was held before the arrival of the German Note; but the account of it 
was not sent to Petersburg until 1:40 a. M., on the thirty-first. 

13 Kautsky, No. 433. 14Tb., No. 444. 

15Jb., note 3. For reception by Sir Edward, see ib., No. 480. 

16 The despatch referred to above, Aust. Docs., iii, No. 45, deals only with 
the question of the interruption of conversations, mobilization, etc., and it 


was, perhaps, an account of an interview held before the arrival of the last 
German Note. 
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could not, therefore, be accepted in substance,” though the form of 
the reply should be conciliatory.!8 He explained that, if Austria 
should secure a victory only of prestige, she would have gained 
nothing. It was useless merely to occupy Belgrade. For the 
Serbian Army would remain intact, and in a year or two the 
Monarchy would have to face a new attack under less favorable 
conditions. Count Tisza agreed. He proposed to reply that Aus- 
tria was ready to consider the British proposal, but only under 
condition that the military operations against Serbia were com- 
tinued, and the Russian mobilization stopped. Herr von Bilinski 
said that he found this proposal “extraordinarily clever’ and that 
it would help to gain time. As to a conference, the remembrance 
of the one held in London (1912-13) was so painful that public 
opinion would rise against a repetition of such a farce. The 
proposal of Tisza was then adopted unanimously.19 Whether the 
Austrians intended, or no, to deceive the Germans we need not 
pronounce. But it is clear that they had not really accepted the 
German proposal in the sense in which the Germans thought it 
had been accepted; and still less in any sense which was likely to 
satisfy the Russians. 


§ 14. THE RussIAN GENERAL MoBILIzATION 


To Russia we must now return. We left events there at the 
point when, by the command of the Czar, acting on his own re- 
sponsibility, partial mobilization had been substituted for general. 
The order had been sent out at midnight. But neither Sazonoff 
nor the military chiefs had changed their opinion. They still 
thought partial mobilization a fatal mistake, and they returned to 
the charge on the thirtieth. Sukhomlinoff and Januschkevitsch 
telephoned to the Czar at 11 A.M. to try to shake his resolution. 
But he was firm and threatened to cut short the conversation. 
Januschkevitsch had only just time to beg him to see Sazonoff. 
After a few moments’ silence he consented, and an interview was 
arranged for 3 P.M. At that interview, “for nearly a whole 
hour” Sazonoff urged upon the Czar that war had become in- 
evitable. Germany had clearly determined upon it, for otherwise 


17In meritorischer Hinsicht. 
18 Dass wir in der Form unserer Antwort Entgegenkommen zeigen. 


19 Aust. Docs., iii, No. 79. Cf. B.B.B., 133, No. 135. 
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she could easily have brought her ally to reason. “It was better 
to proceed with our preparations without fearing that by doing so 
we might precipitate events, rather than, from fear of provoking 
war, to be surprised by it.” It would be impossible to put more 
clearly the menace involved in armaments. Every one must be 
prepared, yet every one’s preparations involve a threat to others, 
which will precipitate the very event that is dreaded. The Czar 
felt the dilemma. He resisted long, and it is interesting to note 
that what finally decided him was an intervention by a General 
Tatischtscheff. During a moment of silence, the General ob- 
served, ‘‘Yes, it is hard to decide.’”” The Czar replied, in an ir- 
ritated voice, “It is I who decide,” and he decided in favour of 
general mobilization. On such small things, in the last resort, 
may great events depend. Sazonoff hastened to the telephone in 
the palace and gave the news to Januschkevitsch, adding, “Now 
you can cut off the telephone.” This last remark referred to a 
previous conversation, in which it had been arranged that the 
General, after receiving and giving the order, should disappear, so 
that there might be no chance of another counter-order from the 
Czar* 

This decision was reached sixteen hours at latest after the is- 
sue of the order for partial mobilization. In that short time, pre- 
sumably, no steps had been taken which might make the change 
confusing and difficult. The necessary signatures for the new 
order were quickly obtained, and at 5 p. M. Dobrorolski was once 
more at the telegraph office. At six o'clock all the apparatus was 
ready to receive the telegram. I entered the room. A solemn 
silence prevailed among the operators. Each sat before his in- 
strument and waited for the copies of the telegram, that was to 
despatch to all the ends of the Russian Empire the news of the 
summoning of the people to the great conflict. Suddenly, a few 
minutes after six, all the instruments began to tap. It was the 
opening moment of the great epoch. At 7 Pp. M. the answers be- 
gan to pour in. The order for mobilization had been received.” ? 

Meantime at noon? on this day (July 30) Pourfalés had had 
another conversation with Sazonoff.* He had been instructed to 

1“Tages-Aufzeichnungen,” pp. 28-9. Cf. Paléologue, p. 38. 


2 Dobrorolski, pp. 28-0. 8 Above, p. 438, note I1. 
4“Am Scheidewegen,” p. 50; Kautsky, No. 421. 
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inform the Minister of the proposal Berlin was pressing on 
Vienna, and to warn him against the consequences of mobiliza- 
tion.° Sazonoff repeated that he could not be satisfied by a decla- 
ration of territorial disinterestedness from Austria. To do so 
would be to risk the life of the Czar. This observation, if serious, 
is an interesting proof of the strength of Russian public opinion. 
Pourtalés replied that, in that case, they were at a deadlock. “In 
strong words I represented to the Minister how fearful would be 
this war, the scope of which it was impossible to foresee. No 
means should be omitted to stop the rolling stone. A compromise 
must be reached if possible. One could surely be found if there 
were good will on both sides.” Under this pressure Sazonoff 
wrote down the following formula: ‘If Austria declares that in 
recognition of the fact that its conflict with Serbia has assumed 
the character of a question of European interest, it declares itself 
ready to eliminate from its ultimatum those points which infringe 
on Serbia’s sovereign rights, then Russia agrees to suspend all 
military preparations.’”’® There was not much chance that Aus- 
tria would have accepted this formula, since she had always re- 
fused to reconsider the terms of her ultimatum ; and this Pourtalés 
pointed out. He was unable, however, to persuade the Minister 
to further concessions ; and he forwarded the proposal, as drafted, 
to his Government, which circulated it to the other Powers. Sir 
Edward Grey then secured the Russian assent to an amendment, 
so that, in the end, the formula ran as follows: “If Austria con- 
sents to stay the march of her troops on Serbian territory, and if, 
recognizing that the Austro-Serbian conflict has assumed the char- 
acter of a question of European interest, she admits that the Great 
Powers may examine the satisfaction which Serbia can afford to 
the Austro-Hungarian Government, without injury to her sover- 
eign rights as a State, and to her independence, Russia under- 
takes to preserve her waiting attitude.” * The formula, as thus 
amended, might be more acceptable to Austria since it does not 
touch on the terms of the ultimatum. In fact, however, it never 
came to acceptance or rejection, for the Russian mobilization pre- 
cipitated the war. It remains for us to describe that final epi- 
sode. 


5 Kautsky, No. 380. 6 Kautsky, No. 421. 
™B.B.B., No. 132; R.O.B., No. 67; F.Y.B., No, 113. 
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§ 15. THE Last Hours 


At 1 P.M. on the thirtieth an announcement of German mobili- 
zation appeared in the ‘‘Lokal Anzeiger’’ in Berlin. Various sug- 
gestions have been made as to the meaning of this; as, that mo- 
bilization had, in fact, been decided upon in the evening of the 
twenty-ninth; or that it was desired, by this news, to precipitate 
a mobilization in Russia. But these suppositions do not seem to 
be supported by any evidence. The announcement was im- 
mediately contradicted; 1 and it had, in fact, no influence in pre- 
cipitating Russian mobilization; for that, as we have seen, had been 
extorted from the Czar between 3 and 4 P.M., nothing, at that 
time, being known in St. Petersburg, and therefore nothing said, 
about the rumor. On the evening of this day von Moltke urged 
upon the Austrians a general mobilization.? Conrad tells us that, 
when he read this message to Berchtold, the Minister exclaimed: 
“Success! (das ist gelungen). Who rules? Moltke or Beth- 
mann?’ ® On this same evening the Kaiser telegraphed to the 
Austrian Emperor urging once more the plan of “halt in Bel- 
grade.” * To this the Emperor replied that immediately after 
receiving the Chancellor’s despatch he had heard of the mobiliza- 
tion of Russia against Austria © and had in consequence mobilized 
his whole army.® The terms of this note, which presumably were 
supplied by Berchtold, are further evidence of the intransigeance 
of Austria-Hungary: “In the consciousness of my grave ob- 
ligations toward the future of my Empire, I have ordered the 
mobilization of my entire armed forces. The movements of my 
army against Serbia, now in progress, can suffer no disturbance 
through the threatening and challenging attitude of Russia. A 
rescue of Serbia by means of Russian intervention, at the present 
time, would bring about the most serious consequences for my ter- 

1F.Y.B., No. 105; R.O.B., No. 62. 

2 Aust. Docs., iii, No. 34, sent out from Berlin at 7: 40 P. M. 

8“Aus Meiner Dienstzeit,” iv. p. 153. 

4Kautsky, No. 395, urging the acceptance of mediation. This reached 
Vienna at noon on the thirtieth. 

5 News received about 7 p. M., on the thirtieth (Kautsky, Nos. 385, 386). 

6 Aust. Docs., iii, No. 49; Kautsky, No. 482. This telegram was sent 
at I P.M., on the thirty-first. The mobilization against Russia was ordered 


at 11:30 A.M. on the same day (Bulow, “Erste Stundenschlage,” p. 144; 
Montgelas, p. 139). 
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ritories, and therefore it is impossible for me to permit such an 
intervention. I am aware. of the full meaning and extent of my 
decision, at which I arrived with confidence in the justice of God, 
combined with the certainty that the strength of your defense will, 
with unflinching fidelity, furnish security for my Empire and for 
the Triple Alliance.” Before the Kaiser replied to this, the final 
catastrophe had been precipitated by the news of the total mobi- 
lization of Russia. This reached Berlin at about 11:30 A. M. on 
the morning of the thirty-first.’ The Germans, as we saw, had 
abstained from mobilizing on the night of the twenty-ninth. 
They dared not abstain now. At 1:45 p.m. they declared 
Kriegsgefahr.§ At 1:45 P.M. they telegraphed this news to 
Austria,® saying that mobilization would follow, that war would 
then be inevitable, and that “we expect from Austria active partici- 
pation in the war with Russia.” 1° The ultimatum to Russia fol- 
lowed at 3:30.11 At about the same hour the Czar sent a tele- 
gram to the Kaiser, saying that Russian mobilization had been 
provoked by Austria, that for technical reasons it could not be 
stopped, but that ‘‘we are far from wishing war. So long as the 
negotiations with Austria on Serbia’s account are taking place my 
troops shall not take any provocative action. I give you my 
solemn word for this. I put all my trust in God’s mercy and hope 
in your successful mediation in Vienna, for the welfare of our 
countries and for the peace of Europe.” 7 

When Pourtalés presented the German ultimatum, at mid- 
night, Sazonoff still harped upon the comparative innocuousness of 
Russian mobilization and the desire of the Czar for peace. But 
the Ambassador replied that the Czar’s promise to refrain from 
war depended upon his reaching an agreement with Austria. 
Could the Minister promise that, even if such agreement were not 
reached, Russia would keep the peace? Of course, the Minister 

7 Kautsky, No. 473; Biilow, “Erste Stundenschlage,” p. 146. This was the 
very hour of the mobilization of Austria against Russia. 

8 See Kautsky, No. 341, where it is said that Kriegsgefahr, “although it 
would not yet mean mobilization, or the calling in of any reserves to the 
colors, would nevertheless increase the tension.” 

9It seems from Aust. Docs., iii, No. 72, that the news of the Russian 
mobilization, sent off by the Ambassador at 11:25 A.M. on the thirty-first, did 
not reach Vienna from Petersburg until 9 a.m. on August 1. 


10 Kautsky, No. 479. 1i [b,, No. 490. 
12Jb,, N.o 487. Cf., for a later telegram, ib, No. 546. 
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could not. “In that case,” I replied, “nobody ¢an blame us for our 
unwillingness to allow Russia a longer start in mobilization.’ 74 
The assumption of the Ambassador plainly was that agreement 
with Austria was impossible; and all we know of Austrian policy 
confirms that view. But on this point a last ambiguity was to drag 
its way, for another forty-eight hours, through the Chancelleries 
of Europe. On the thirty-first, after the general mobilization of 
Russia had been made known, the Austrian Ambassador inter- 
viewed Sazonoff, to convey to him the instructions sent him on 
the thirtieth.1* He had decided, he reports, to ignore the Russian 
mobilization, partly because he did not wish to disavow the state- 
ment, telegraphed by the Kaiser to the Czar, that Austria was 
ready to continue conversations, partly because “it seemed to me 
opportune, in order to establish our technical position, that we 
should have given an extreme proof of good will, in order, so far 
as possible, to put Russia in the wrong.” His Government, he 
told the Minister, was ready to discuss the ultimatum to Serbia “so 
far as concerned its interpretation.” He was aware that Rus- 
sia took the view that the form of the note should be softened, 
while the Austrian position was merely that its meaning might be 
explained. This was, of course, a discrepancy; but “it seemed to 
me to come to essentially the same thing.” Sazonoff welcomed 
this statement with a satisfaction that is rather surprising. It 
was good news, he said; the question could now be treated in the 
way he had always desired. The Ambassador appears to have 
been rather disturbed by this warm reception of his words, and 
dwelt once more upon the discrepancy between the Russian and the 
Austrian points of view. He concludes his report with the words: 
“Tn view of my reserve on the subject of the Russian mobilization, 
your Excellency will be perfectly at liberty to say that my observa- 
tions have no longer any significance (meine Eroffnungen als 
gegenstandlos zu erklaren). On the other hand, I thought it im- 
portant to have taken a step which can be said to go as far as pos- 
sible in the way of conciliation. Should your Excellency consider 
diplomatic negotiations, even now, to be practicable or opportune, 
here is a foundation laid for them.’’ It seems clear, from this ac- 
count, that the Ambassador was concerned rather with putting 
13 Tb., No. 536. 


14 Aust. Docs., iii, No. 45. See above, p. 454. For Szapary’s interviews 
with Sazonoff, ib., Nos. 75, 97. 
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Russia in the wrong than with offering any new concession from 
Austria. For such concession he had, in fact, no authority. But 
he seems to have spoken in such a way that Sazonoff thought a 
concession had been obtained. For he telegraphed to his Am- 
bassador in France that Austria was willing to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the “contents” of the ultimatum; that he hoped the 
British Government would conduct the negotiations; but that, for 
success, it was important that Austria should stop her military 
operations against Serbia.1® This communication was, appar- 
ently, the basis of Sir Edward Grey’s latest efforts to secure a com- 
promise. He suggested ?® that Austrian military action against 
Serbia should proceed for the present, but that Russia should stop 
her mobilization against Austria. It seems probable that Aus- 
tria might have accepted such a proposal, since it would have al- 
lowed her to continue her military operations against Serbia, while 
Russia countermanded hers against Austria. But it is hardly 
possible that Sazonoff would have accepted it. As we have seen, 
what he wanted was a modification of the terms of the Austrian 
ultimatum; Austria, meantime, to arrest her operations against 
Serbia. We have, however, no Russian source to inform us how 
he received Sir Edward’s proposal. The German Ambassador in 
Paris says on the first: “It is officially reported here that Sir 
Edward Grey’s proposal of a general suspension of military prep- 
arations has been accepted in principle,’ 17 and the French Prime 
Minister tells the Ambassador that “Russia has agreed to the 
suspension of military preparations on condition that the other 
Powers should act in the same way.” ?8 This was a different 
suggestion to the one put forward by Sir Edward; but it is hardly 
credible that Russia was really prepared to accept even this, after 
the receipt of the German ultimatum. If she had been, she would 
surely have replied in that sense to Germany. Nor does it seem 
possible that Austria had consented, or would consent, to stop her 
military preparations against Serbia. We must conclude, unless 
and until further evidence is produced, that these last efforts of 
Sir Edward were based upon a misapprehension by Sazonoff of 


15 Romberg, No. 1592, p. 51. This despatch does not appear in the Orange 
Book as published in 1914. 

16 B.B.B., Nos. 133, 135. The proposals Nos. 110 and 111 seem to precede 
the communication from Russia. 

17 Kautsky, No. 571. 18F.Y.B., No, 125. 
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the real nature of the offer conveyed in his interview with Szapary ; 
that they would, in any case, have broken down; and that they were 
certainly made impracticable by the German ultimatum.*® 


§ 16. How FrRANcE CAME IN 


We have thus traced the steps by which Russia came into war 
with Austria and Germany. Let us now turn to France. To 
her, too, Germany sent an ultimatum, at the same time as to Rus- 
sia, but with a time-limit of eighteen instead of twelve hours.* 
There was, however, the Germans thought, just a possibility of 
French neutrality; and they directed their Ambassador that, in 
case France should choose that course, she should be required to 
hand over in pledge the fortresses of Toul and Verdun.” In fact, 
however, the French had never had any idea of remaining neutral. 
They had given their promise to Russia as early as 1912, had re- 
peated it during the present crisis, and did so again, most em- 
phatically, on August 1.4 But though the French had made up 
their minds, they were not anxious to say so. On receiving the 
German Note the Premier said “that he had no news of any 
general Russian mobilization, only of precautionary measures. 
Therefore he was not willing quite yet to give up the hope of avoid- 
ing the extreme event. He promised to give an answer on the 
neutrality question by one o’clock to-morrow at the latest.” * That 
the Minister had no news of the general Russian mobilization was 
true, in the sense that the news, as transmitted by their Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg, did not arrive until after this interview.® 
But, as we have seen, the French Government was informed on the 
thirtieth of the partial mobilization ® and had advised the Rus- 


19 Unfortunately the despatches published between London and St. Peters- 
burg of August 1 and August 2 are very scanty. We do not, therefore, know 
what was really passing. It may be added that Sazonoff’s Apologia, R.O.B., 
No. 77, contains no reference to this last effort for peace. 

1 Kautsky, No. 4oI. 21Tb., No. 491. 

3 Romberg, p. 58, No. 222; p. 60, No. 225. The despatches are not in- 
cluded in the Orange Book as published in 1914. 

4 Kautsky, Nos. 528, 571. 

5 See Romberg, p. 53, No. 215. The interview was at 6:30 p.m. The news 
from the Ambassador at Petersburg arrived at some later hour. (But cf. 
(Montgelas, pp. 162-3, and “Kriegsschuldfrage,” August, 1923, May, 1924.) 

8 Which can hardly be what is meant by the phrase “precautionary meas- 
ures’ (see above, p. 438). 
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sians to pursue their preparations, keeping them as secret as pos- 
sible. So that this remark of the French Minister may be re- 
garded as a terminological inexactitude. As to the postponement 
of a reply to the German inquiry until 1 p.m. next day, the ob- 
ject of that was frankly explained by the President. “It will be 
much better,” he said, “that we should not, in adhering to the al- 
liance, have to declare war. If Germany declares it against us, the 
people of France will rise with greater ardor to defend its soil and 
its liberty.” * We have seen, again and again, that one of the ob- 
jects of diplomacy is to make sure that, when the war which all 
are anticipating breaks out, it shall appear to have been provoked 
by the other side. M. Poincaré’s remarks are therefore quite in 
accordance with diplomatic philosophy. But there were other 
and additional reasons why it was preferable that the Germans 
rather than the French should precipitate hostilities. For a 
French declaration of war, a vote of the Chambers was necessary ; 
and the President, though he had no doubt that he could obtain 
such a vote, preferred to avoid a public discussion upon the obliga- 
tions of the Russian alliance. Again, there was the effect upon 
English opinion to be considered. For Sir Edward was still hold- 
ing his hand, and any suspicion that the French were the aggres- 
sors might determine British opinion in the wrong direction. 
There was also a military reason. French mobilization had not 
begun, and it was desirable that there should be as long a time as 
possible to develop it before actual war broke out.* For all these 
reasons France gave no definite reply to the German ultimatum on 
the thirty-first; but she proceeded to mobilization on the first.® 
Meantime the Germans extended the time-limit of their ultimatum 
by two hours.1® This brought it down to 3 Pp. M. on the first ; but 
even at 5: 30 the Ambassador was still conversing with the Pre- 
mier, who maintained that there was yet a possibility of settlement 
on the basis of Sir Edward’s last proposal.1t “He could not 
abandon,” he said, “his hope for peace.” 


7 Poincaré, p. 249. ; } 5 
8 Romberg, p. 61, No. 225. It appears from this that M. Poincaré was 


contempating a delay of ten days. But also, that he was afraid that Germany 
would attack at once, in order to make the mobilization more difficult. Per- 
haps the brevity of the despatch obscures the position really taken. : 

9 At 3:40 p.M. See B.B.B., No. 136. The decision was taken at midday 
(see Biilow, “Erste Stundenschlage,” p. 166, who cites the authorities). 

10 Kautsky, No. 543. 11Tb., No. 508, 
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But by now the time-limit appointed for Russia had passed, and 
at 7:10 P. M. the declaration of war was handed in at St. Peters- 
burg. “I asked M. Sazonoff,”’ says the German Ambassador, 
“three successive times, whether he could make me the declaration 
demanded concerning the suspension of hostile measures against 
Austria and us. After my question had been answered in the 
negative three times, I handed over the note as instructed.” 
In Beethoven’s fifth symphony three notes followed by one run 
all through the first movement, and the master gives the indication 
“so klopft das Schicksal an die Tiir.” Between these two com- 
monplace men, each convinced he was right, those three questions 
and answers decreed the death of millions of men, the collapse of 
some States and the birth of others, the ruin of Europe, perhaps of 
our civilization. Such instruments do the Powers use to bring 
into operation the decrees whereby, for purposes unknown to us, 
they govern the frail and impotent race of mankind. 

Germany and Russia being thus at war, nothing remained for 
the French Government but to indorse, at the cost of the nation, 
the catastrophe thus brought about by years of secret diplomacy. 
The nation accepted the decree with dramatic propriety. Minis- 
ters, the President tells us, came away from the meeting of the 
Chambers “in a state of inexpressible emotion, and repeated to me 
as one man: ‘If only you could have been there with us. France 
has never been so fine!’ ”’ 


§ 17. How EncLAanp CAME IN 


By August 1, then, there was war between the four Continental 
Powers. But the fate of England still hung in the balance. Sir 
Edward Grey, as we have seen, from the beginning of the crisis, 
had tried plan after plan to keep the peace of Europe. He had 
supported the extension of the time-limit in the Austrian ultima- 
tum.* He had proposed a Conference of the Powers, or failing 
that, mediation between Austria and Russia.2 He had besought 
Germany to put pressure on Austria.2 He had proposed the “halt 
in Belgrade’’ followed by the mediation of the Powers. He had 

12Tb., No. 588. 1 Kautsky, No. 157; B.B.B., No. 26. 


2BBB., Nos. 24, 25, 36, 67; Kautsky, No. 236. 
3 B.B.B., No. 36. +B.B.B., 88, Kautsky, No. 368. 
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supported the last Russian formula and secured its amendment, 
to make it more acceptable to Austria.> Whatever may be thought 
about the other Powers, the evidence is conclusive that the British 
Government strained every nerve to avoid the war. Moreover, 
Sir Edward saw clearly, from the beginning, where the danger lay. 
As early as July 15 he told the German Ambassador that “every- 
thing would depend on the kind of intervention [by Austria] that 
might ensue. In no case ought a diminution of Serbian territory 
to be considered.” ® On the twenty-fifth he said to the German 
Ambassador that “He counts with certainty on the Austrian mo- 
bilization being followed by that of Russia,” and that ‘Without 
[German] cooperation, all attempt at mediation would be futile.” 7 
At the same time he was careful not to give the impression either 
that England would keep out of the war, under all circumstances, 
or that she would, necessarily, come in. His position was that, if 
the war were confined to the east, England would not be involved; 
but that it would be different if France should take part.? Never- 
theless, he refused to give France a definite assurance.’° He had 
been blamed for this. It has been said that, if he had put himself 
frankly on the side of France and Russia, the war might have 
been avoided. Possibly that is true. But Sir Edward has his 
defense. “On my remarking,’ said the Austrian Ambassador 
in London, “that I counted on him to keep them quiet in St. Peters- 
burg, he replied that two opposite views were urged upon him: 
to put himself unconditionally upon the side of Russia and France, 
which might prevent the war (I interjected that it would have the 
opposite effect), or to make it clear that England, under no cir- 
cumstances, would side with France and Russia. The latter 
course, he assured me, would not prevent the war.” +1 It may be 
inferred from this that Sir Edward believed that any assurance he 
might give to either party would but precipitate events.” He was 
determined to give no excuse for aggression on either side, and to 
use his influence, to the last, in the endeavor to preserve peace. 

This attitude he maintained against very strong pressure from 
France. For on the thirty-first the French President addressed 
the following letter to the King: 


5B.B.B., Nos. 103, 104. a ee igo} 
7Ib., No. 179. .B2B:;, Now 47: 
®Kautsky, No. 368. 10 B.B.B., No. 1109. 


11 Aust. Docs., iii, No. 42, July 30. fi 
12 In his book Grey takes a different line (see ii, pp. 40 seq.). 
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Cher et Grand Ami: 

In the grave circumstances through which Europe is passing, I 
believe it to be my duty to communicate directly to your Majesty, 
the information the Government of the Republic has received from 
Germany. 

The military preparations that are being made by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, notably in the immediate neighborhood of the French 
frontier, are every day assuming additional intensity and acceleration. 
France, determined to do until the last all that she can for the main- 
tenance of peace, has so far confined herself strictly to indispensable 
measures of precaution. It does not appear that her prudence and 
her moderation will abate the determination of Germany—far from 
it. We are therefore, perhaps, in spite of the discretion of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic and the calmness of public opinion, on the 
eve of the most formidable events. 

From all the information that is reaching us, it is clear that if 
Germany were certain that the British Government would not inter- 
vene in a conflict in which France would be engaged, war would be 
inevitable; and that, on the other hand, if Germany were certain that 
the Entente Cordiale would be operative, in such case, even to the 
battle-field, there would be the greatest chance that peace would not 
be broken. 

Undoubtedly our military and naval agreements leave your Maj- 
esty’s Government entirely free, and in the letters exchanged in 1912 
between Sir Edward Grey and M. Paul Cambon, Great Britain and 
France are merely pledged the one to the other, to conversations in 
the event of European tension, with a view to considering whether 
there is ground for common action. 

The intimate character, however, that public opinion in both coun- 
tries has given to the entente between Great Britain and France, the 
mutual confidence in which our two Governments have unceasingly 
worked for the maintenance of peace, the sympathy your Majesty has 
always manifested for France, encourage me to make known to you 
quite frankly our feelings, which are those of the Government of the 
Republic and of the whole of France. 

I believe that henceforth the last possibilities of peace depend on the 
language and the conduct of the British Government. 

We have ourselves, since the beginning of the crisis, recommended 
to our allies a moderation to which they have adhered. In accord 
with the British Government and in conformity with the latest sug- 
gestions of Sir Edward Grey, we shall continue so to act. But if all 
the efforts at conciliation come from the same side, and if Germany 
and Austria are able to speculate on the abstention of Great Britain, 
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the demands of Austria will remain inflexible and an agreement be- 
tween Russia and her will become impossible. 

I have the profound conviction that at the present moment the 
more Great Britain, France, and Russia present a strong impression 
of unity in their diplomatic action, the more we may still rely on the 
preservation of peace.1® 


But even this letter produced no definite assurance. The King’s 
reply was as follows: 


Cher et Grand Ami: 

I appreciate to the fullest extent the sentiments that have led you 
to write to me in such a cordial and friendly spirit, and I am glad that 
you have set forth your views so fully and so frankly. 

You may be assured that the present situation in Europe has been 
the cause of much anxiety and preoccupation to me, and I am thank- 
ful to think that our two Governments have worked so amicably 
together in order to try to find a peaceful solution of the questions 
in dispute. 

It would be a source of deep satisfaction for us if our united 
efforts should end as we wish, and I ain not yet without hope that 
the terrible events that appear to be so near may yet be avoided. 

I admire the constraint that you and your Government are exer- 
cising in abstaining from taking, on your frontiers, the final military 
measures, and in adopting an attitude that can in no sense and in no 
way be interpreted as a provocation. 

I am personally making the strongest efforts with the Emperors 
of Russia and Germany for the purpose of finding some means by 
which the present military efforts may be, in any case, postponed, so 
that time may be gained for calm discussion between the Powers. 

I intend to prosecute these efforts unceasingly, so long as there re- 
mains any hope of an amicable settlement. 

As to the attitude of my country, events are happening so rapidly 
that it is difficult to foresee future developments, but you may be 
assured that my Government will continue to discuss freely and 
frankly with M. Cambon everything that may arise and that may pre- 
sent an interest for our two nations. 

Believe me, Monsieur le Président, your sincere friend, 

GeorcE R.I.%4 


The first overt act taken by Sir Edward was in connection with 
Belgium. It was common knowledge among the soldiers of 


18 Poincaré, pp. 238-9. 14 Poincaré, pp. 249-50. 
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Europe that if there were war between France and Germany the 
German Army would invade by that route. On the thirty-first 
accordingly the British Minister addressed a note both to France 
and to Germany asking whether they would respect Belgian neu- 
trality.° The French answered that they would.*® The Germans 
said that they were not in a position to reply.17 In fact, they had 
sent to their Ambassador in Belgium, as early as July 29, a sealed 
note, to be delivered when orders to that effect should be given. In 
this note they said that France would attack Germany through 
Belgium, and that Germany must anticipate this attack by herself 
invading Belgium; that they hoped Belgium would not regard this 
as a hostile act; but that, if she did, and if she attempted resistance 
by force, the result would be war with Germany.’* But even Ger- 
many’s refusal to promise respect for Belgium’s neutrality did not 
precipitate the British Government into war. Sir Edward merely 
observed to the German Ambassador that “if there were a viola- 
tion of the neutrality of Belgium by one combatant, while the other 
respected it, it would be extremely difficult to restrain public feel- 
ing in this country.” 9 Upon this, the Ambassador asked whether 
England would remain neutral if Germany agreed not to violate 
Belgium. But Sir Edward declined to give this assurance. The 
Ambassador then asked what the conditions of British neutrality 
were. Would a guarantee of the integrity of France and of her 
colonies suffice? Whereupon Sir Edward said, “I felt obliged to 
refuse definitely any promise to remain neutral on similar terms, 
and I could only say that we must keep our hands free.” °° This 
was on August 1. In the same interview Sir Edward observed 
that “he had also been wondering whether it would not be possible 
for Germany and France to remain facing each other under arms 
without attacking each other, in the event of a Russian war.’’ On 
which the Kaiser comments, “The rascal is crazy or an idiot.” 74 
Later, on the same day, Sir Edward telephoned to the German 
Ambassador, asking him if he could give the assurance that, in 
case France should remain neutral in a Russo-German war, the 
Germans would not attack the French.2” The reply to this was 
that, “of course,” they would refrain from attacking France, if 
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French neutrality were guaranteed by the British Fleet and 
Army.’ We know now what, apparently, Sir Edward did not 
know then, that France was pledged again and again to assist Rus- 
sia in arms, in case of war between her and Germany. Presum- 
ably Sir Edward communicated with France and received that 
reply. At any rate, the Ambassador informed his Government 
that the “suggestions of Sir E. Grey, which were founded on the 
wish to secure France’s permanent neutrality, if possible, were 
made without previous communication with France and without 
knowledge of the mobilization, and have since been abandoned as 
entirely hopeless.” *4 

On August 2 a Cabinet meeting was held, after which Sir 
Edward gave to the French Ambassador the following memoran- 
dum: “I am authorized to give an assurance that, if the German 
Fleet comes into the Channel or through the North Sea, to under- 
take hostile operations against the French coasts or shipping, the 
British Fleet will give all the protection in its power.’ 25 We 
know, from the naval arrangements between England and France, 
that this was the very least the British could do. The promise, 
indeed, was given explicitly because “it was essential to the French 
Government, whose Fleet had long been concentrated in the Medi- 
terranean, to know how to make their dispositions, with the north 
coast entirely undefended.” At this point, therefore, the naval 
agreements, which had been so carefully concealed from Parlia- 
ment and the public, begin to bear their natural and inevitable fruit. 
It would have been dishonorable, no doubt, to do anything less 
than this. But the “honor” of the nation had been committed 
behind its back. Yet even now the Government did not regard 
war as certain. It was the invasion of Belgium that gave them 
an unassailable case. On August 4 they sent their ultimatum to 
Germany, and by midnight that day the country was at war. 

In all this history of the last fortnight before the outbreak of 
the war there seems to be only one point which might be charged 
against Sir Edward's policy, and it is, in fact, commonly charged 
against him by the Germans. They say that he did not put pres- 
sure upon Russia, or none that was adequate, in spite of requests 
from the German Government.?® We are hardly in a position 
at present to discuss this matter, for the communications of the 
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British Government with the Russian do not seem to have been 
completely published. The British Ambassador in St. Petersburg 
did undoubtedly, in the earlier days, point out to Russia the dan- 
ger of mobilization, and press her to abstain from it.27_ But other- 
wise there is no evidence that Sir Edward was urging moderation 
in St. Petersburg, and there is some evidence to the contrary 
Thus, on July 25, he is reported to have said, in answer to a re- 
quest from the German Ambassador, that it was ‘“‘quite impos- 
sible’ for him to “bring conciliatory pressure to bear” at St. 
Petersburg.28 And again: “In Paris, Baron von Schoen vainly 
endeavored to induce France to adopt joint action, with Germany, 
toward Russia for the preservation of peace. The same attempts 
were made in London. In both capitals the answer was given 
that any action taken should be at Vienna, as it was Austria’s in- 
ordinate demands, her refusal to discuss Serbia’s few reservations, 
and her declaration of war that threatened to provoke a general 
war. France and England are unable to bring any moderating 
pressure to bear upon Russia, as, so far, that Power has shown the 
greatest moderation.” 2° This was written at some time before 
the twenty-ninth. On that day the German Ambassador had an 
interview with Sir Edward in which he “entreated the Minister to 
warn St. Petersburg against any precipitate decision and especially 
to prevent a general mobilization there that would affect our fron- 
tiers also. The consequences would be beyond description.” 
“The Minister,” he tells us, “promised me again to use his in- 
fluence in this direction and to strive to keep them as cool-headed 
as possible.” °° Whether Sir Edward fulfilled this promise we 
have no documentary evidence to show. The twenty-ninth was 
the critical day, so far as mobilization was concerned, and English 
pressure in St. Petersburg might have strengthened the effect 
produced by the Kaiser’s letters. Yet it is difficult to believe that 
such pressure would have made very much difference. What was 
important to Russia was French support, and of that she had full 
assurance. One may say, I think, without much fear of being 
refuted by later revelations, that Russia would have risked war 
even without any certainty of British support. For consistently 
from the beginning she had made it clear that she would not stand 
by to see Serbia crushed by Austria. It is possible that Sir Ed- 
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ward was afraid that to stop Russia’s preparations might en- 
courage Germany to precipitate the war. But we must leave the 
question until further publications throw a fuller light on British 
policy. 


§ 18. THE ReaL Mora. 


This may conclude our account of the slipping down of Europe 
into war. The process may be regarded as “‘inevitable” or as “‘ac- 
cidental,” according as we look at the deeper or the more super- 
ficial causes. We may even, and if we are Englishmen we prob- 
ably do, seek the real cause in the villainy of some man or men. 
No doubt, if a poet of insight and dramatic gifts were to in- 
vestigate the conduct of individual statesmen, he would find among 
them evidence in plenty of frivolity, short-sightedness, obstinacy, 
flurry, and confusion. But his last judgment, I believe, would be, 
not how wicked, but how small they were; what little puppets, 
knocking away with Lilliputian hammers the last stays that re- 
strained the launch of that great death-ship, War. Let the reader 
listen for a moment to some few utterances, wrung, at the last, 
from the pale and stuttering lips of these homunculi, as there opens 

_upon their vision the last end of their long, subterranean travail. 
We will take first this, from the German Kaiser, written in the 
urgency of the moment when it dawned upon him that England, 
too, would enter the war against him: 


Frivolity and weakness are to plunge the world into the most 
frightful war, which eventually aims at the destruction of Germany. 
For I have no doubt left about it: England, Russia, and France have 
agreed among themselves—after laying the foundation of the casus 
feederis for us through Austria—to take the Austro-Serbian con- 
flict for an excuse for waging a war of extermination against us. 
Hence Grey’s cynical observation to Lichnowski: “As long as the 
war is confined to Russia and Austria, England would sit quiet, only 
when we and France mixed into it would he be compelled to make 
an active move against us,” ie., either we are shamefully to betray 
our allies, sacrifice them to Russia, thereby breaking up the Triple 
Alliance, or we are to be attacked in common by the Triple Entente 
for our fidelity to our allies and punished, whereby they will satisfy 
their jealousy by joining in totally ruining us. That is the real naked 
situation in nuce, which, slowly and cleverly set going, certainly by 

Edward VII, has been carried on, and systematically built up by con- 
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versations afterward denied between England and Paris and St. 
Petersburg; finally brought to a conclusion by George V and set to 
work. And thereby the stupidity and ineptitude of our ally is turned 
into a snare for us. So the famous “encirclement” (Einkreisung) 
of Germany has finally become a complete fact, despite every effort 
of our politicians and diplomats to prevent it. The net has been 
suddenly thrown over our head, and England sneeringly reaps the 
most brilliant success of her persistently prosecuted, purely anti- 
German world policy, against which we have proved ourselves help- 
less, while she twists the noose of our political and economic destruc- 
tion out of our fidelity to Austria, as we squirm ‘isolated in the net. 
A great achievement, which arouses the admiration even of him who 
is to be destroyed as its result! Edward VII is stronger after his 
death than am I who am still alive! And there have been people who 
believed that England could be won over, or pacified, by this or that 
puny measure! Unremittingly, relentlessly, she has pursued her ob- 
ject, with notes, holiday proposals, scales, Haldane, etc., until this 
point was reached. And we walked into the net and even went into 
the oneship program in construction with the ardent hope of thus 
pacifying England! All my warnings, all my pleas, were voiced for 
nothing. Now comes England’s so-called gratitude for it! From 
the dilemma raised by our fidelity to the venerable old Emperor of 
Austria we are brought into a situation which offers England the de- 
sired pretext for annihilating us under the hypocritical cloak of jus- 
tice, namely, of helping France on account of the reputed “balance 
of power” in Europe, i.e., playing the card of all the European na- 
tions in England’s favor against us! This whole business must now 
be ruthlessly uncovered and the mask of Christian peaceableness 
publicly and brusquely torn from its face in public, and the phari- 
saical hypocrisy exposed on the pillory! And our consuls in Turkey 
and India, agents, etc., must fire the whole Mohammedan world to 
fierce rebellion against this hated, lying, conscienceless nation of 
shop-keepers ; for if we are to be bled to death, England shall at least 
_ lose India.* 

W. 


He must be, I think, a dull and unimaginative man, who does 
not feel, behind the grotesqueness, the tragedy of this outburst. 
The conception of the real causes of events is imperfect enough; 
whose conception, indeed, at that time was or could be perfect? 
But this cry of rage and despair is genuine in every note; and it 
would be more profitable for the English to listen and consider, 
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than to laugh or to sneer. For what matters, in all human affairs, 
is not merely what you do, or what you think, or what you suppose 
yourself to think, but how your acts appear to other people. In 
that appearance, you may be sure, there will be more truth than 
you are ready or able to perceive. 

Or listen to this duet between two statesmen, Bethmann- 
Hollweg and Sir E. Goschen, both conscious of virtue, both at that 
moment sincere, both so pitifully helpless in the face of what both 
nevertheless had contributed, though it were unwittingly and un- 
willingly, to produce: 


... I found the Chancellor very agitated. His Excellency at 
once began a harangue, which lasted for about twenty minutes. He 
said that the step taken by His Majesty’s Government was terrible to 
a degree; just for a word—‘neutrality,” a word which in war-time 
had so often been disregarded—just for a scrap of paper, Great 
Britain was going to make war on a kindred nation who desired noth- 
ing better than to be friends with her. All his efforts in that direc- 
tion had been rendered useless by this last terrible step, and the policy 
to which, as I knew, he had devoted himself since his accession to 
office had tumbled down like a house of cards. What we had done 
was unthinkable; it was like striking a man from behind, while he 
was fighting for his life against two assailants. He held Great 
Britain responsible for all the terrible events that might happen. I 
protested strongly against that statement, and said that, in the same 
way as he and Herr von Jagow wished me to understand that, for 
strategical reasons, it was a matter of life and death to Germany to 
advance through Belgium and violate the latter’s neutrality, so I 
would wish him to understand that it was, so to speak, a matter of 
“life and death” for the honor of Great Britain that she should keep 
her solemn engagement to do her utmost to defend Belgium’s neutral- 
ity if attacked. That solemn compact simply had to be kept, or what 
confidence could any one have in engagements given by Great Britain 
in the future? The Chancellor said: “But at what price will that © 
compact have been kept. Has the British Government thought of 
that?” I hinted to His Excellency as plainly as I could that fear 
of consequences could hardly be regarded as an excuse for breaking 
solemn engagements, but His Excellency was so excited, so evidently 
overcome by the news of our action, and so little disposed to hear 
reason that I refrained from adding fuel to the flame by further 
argument. As I was leaving he said that the blow of Great Britain 
joining Germany’s enemies was all the greater that, almost up to the 
last moment, he and his Government had been working with us and, 
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supporting our efforts to maintain peace between Austria and Russia. 
I said that this was part of the tragedy which saw the two nations fall 
apart just at the moment when the relations between them had been 
more friendly and cordial than they had been for years. Unfortu- 
nately, notwithstanding our efforts to maintain peace between Russia 
and Austria, the war had spread and had brought us face to face with 
a situation which, if we held to our engagements, we could not pos- 
sibly avoid, and which unfortunately entailed our separation from 
our late fellow-workers. He would readily understand that no one 
regretted this more than I.? 


Two days before this, on August 2, the English Premier, who 
is not commonly accused of sentimentality, had discussed the situa- 
tion with the German Ambassador in London. ‘Tears,’ we are 
told, “repeatedly stood in the eyes of the old gentleman, and he 
said to me: ‘A war between our two countries is quite unthink- 
able.’’’? In forty-eight hours the “unthinkable” was a fact. It 
was past the holding back by either of these well-meaning states- 
men. Listen again for a moment to Sir Edward Grey. He has 
been interviewing the Austrian Ambassador, who reports as fol- 
lows: “Grey is in despair that his efforts to maintain the peace 
have gone to ruin. Again and again he said of the war, ‘I hate 
it, I hate it!’ He recalled all the efforts we had made together, in 
the previous year during the Balkan Conference. He had ear- 
nestly hoped that, once the present danger were passed, it might be 
possible to preserve the peace for years. ‘I was quite ready, if ever 
Russia had been aggressive—in the case of France it was not likely 
that she should—to stand by Germany, and that we might come 
to some sort of understanding between the Powers. Now all that 
was shattered, and the universal war, with all its horrible and re- 
volting consequences, had broken out.’ ” # 

An interview followed between the Ambassador and Lord Rose- 
bery, who, we are told, “judges rightly that in this crisis it is above 
all Russia that is to blame. We fight for a balance of power with- 
out seeming to see that we are going to establish the supremacy of 
Russia all over the world.”’®> O prophecy! There was perhaps 
more truth in Sir Edward’s forecast: “It is the greatest step 
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that were to come true, perhaps we might also, at last, have peace. 
But the future is dark, and I do not choose to add my prophecies 
to the rest. 

It is not to emphasize my own agreement or disagreement that 
I have cited these utterances, but rather to indicate the little trag- 
edy, that lies in the foreground of the great one, like the figures 
of Siegmund and Hunding in the “Walkiire,” backed by the light- 
ning, and the storm, and Wotan’s appartition. Does it not seem to 
the reader a little grotesque and unreal to pursue meticulously, 
across the enormous stage, the moral rights and wrongs of these 
puppets? But if we choose to do so, then it seems clear that, in 
that last month, a preponderance of blame lies upon the states- 
men of Austria, Germany, and Russia. But how came it about 
that it was possible for these little men to let loose a world catas- 
trophe? They did not desire it; they did not will it; at most, they 
took the risk of it. But whence came the risk? The answer is 
the one we have been giving from the beginning of this book— 
the anarchy of armed States pursuing by war the maintenance, 
or the extension, of power. Let us then, in conclusion, summarize 
the course of events, as seen from that, the only realistic stand- 
point. 

For years the little State of Serbia had been undermining the 
Austrian Empire. She had done so by the same impulse and the 
same right as that which had inspired and justified Italy during 
the Austrian occupation. What was the Empire to do in self- 
defense? One can conceive a world in which Austria would not 
have wished to hold down a nationality against its will. But that 
would not be the world of history, past or present. Never has an 
empire resigned before the disruptive forces of nationality. Al- 
ways it has fought. And I do not believe there was a State in 
existence that would not, under similar circumstances, have deter- 
mined, as Austria did, to finish the menace, once for all, by war. 
So long as power is the object of States, so long will such policies 
be pursued; and in the mouth of what State does it lie to blame 
another? 

The pertinent question is, therefore, why was the war not lo- 
calized, as Austria and Germany intended and desired? There 
is only one answer to this: because Russia did not choose to allow 
it. Why not? Because of her affection for her Slav brethren ? 
Hardly, I think; though that sentiment played, no doubt, a part in 
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her public opinion. Listen to this remark of Sazonoff made to the 
Austrian Ambassador: “Perhaps he ought not to say so, but he 
had no feeling at all for the Balkan Slavs. These were, in fact, 
a heavy burden to Russia, and we could hardly imagine what they 
had to suffer from them.” * The real motive of Russian policy, 
we may be sure, was expressed by Sazonoff when he said, in con- 
versation with the British Ambassador, that “during the Balkan 
crisis he made it clear to the Austrian Government that war with 
Russia must inevitably follow an Austrian attack on Serbia. It 
was clear that Austrian domination of Serbia was as intolerable 
for Russia as the dependence of the Netherlands on Germany 
would be to Great Britain. It was, in fact, for Russia a question 
of life and death.” “Life and death!” Once more that am- 
biguous phrase! The “life” of a State, in this context, means its 
power; and for that, the lives of its people may be sacrificed in- 
definitely. But why was the question of the Balkans one of “life 
and death” for Russia? The answer is that she wanted Con- 
stantinople and the Straits; that she wanted access to the Mediter- 
ranean; she wanted extension of territory and influence; that she 
had a “historic mission”; that she must make herself secure; in 
short, the whole farrago of superstitions that dominates all States 
under the conditions of the armed anarchy. 

If then we really desire to put the ‘“‘moral’’ question in a way in 
which it is worth the trouble of answering, we must inquire which 
has the greater justification—a State (Austria) which is defend- 
ing itself against disruption, or one (Serbia) which is desirous to 
extend its power by the disruption of its neighbor. That, really, 
was the question between Austria and Russia. I should answer 
myself, if I thought it worth while to answer, that the justifica- 
tion lies with Austria, and the aggression with Russia. The 
reader may not agree; but at any rate that is the point at issue. 

It may perhaps be replied that Russia would have accepted, and 
France and England favored, a punishment of Serbia which should 
not interfere with her “sovereignty” or her “independence.” But 
would that really have been a solution? It would but have given 
Serbia time to wait until she was better prepared for the great 
venture. So, at least, the Austrian Government had come to 
think; and will any candid Jugo-Slav care now to deny it? With 
every year that passed the Austrian position would get worse and 
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the Serbian better. So at least the Austrians thought, and not 
without reason. They took their risk, according to the usual 
canons in such matters. They may be accused of miscalculation, 
but I do not see how they can be accused of wrong, by any one 
who accepts now, or who accepted them, the principles which have 
always dictated the policy of States. 

We come next to Germany. Against her has been directed most 
of the moral indignation of the victorious Powers. That this 
is not justified by the facts should be clear, after our analysis. 
For, although Germany backed Austria at the beginning, in the’ 
last day or two she was endeavoring, vainly, to call her off. But, 
the reader may ask, why did she back Austria at all? For the 
same kind of reason that made France back Russia: because of the 
“balance of power” ; because, if Austria were defeated, she would 
be left isolated among her enemies; because her economic enter- 
prises extended right across Asia, and she could not afford to have 
them cut in two by Balkan States under Russian control; because 
she was pledged by her alliance to defend Austria; because, in a 
word, of all those considerations that are always valid for all 
States. German diplomacy was cumbrous, stupid, and dishonest. 
Granted, it was! But German policy was such as any State would 
have adopted in her position. The Powers of the Entente say 
that the offense was Germany’s backing of Austria. Germans say 
that the offense was Russia’s backing of Serbia. On that point, 
really, the whole controversy turns. To my mind, the German 
position is the more reasonable. But what, after all, is the use 
of such discussions? When States are so alined as were those of 
Europe before the war, war is coming, let them do or say or think 
what they may. 

And France? France entered for the sake of the balance of 
power and to recover Alsace-Lorraine; and her technical success 
in waiting till the declaration of war came from Germany does 
not alter the position. It had been known, for at least two years 
past, it was reaffirmed more than once during the crisis, that if 
Germany came in against Russia, France would come in against 
Germany. We have seen how the preparations for that war were 
being conducted by the two allies. We have heard their pledges 
of mutual faith. Nevertheless, they did not “want”? war? No! 
Who did? But they thought it worth while to have it, rather than 
not to have it, under the conditions then given. But they would 
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not have started it? Whocansay? At any rate since 1912 they 
would have entered when Russia did. And does any one who has 
perused the previous chapters, and who realizes the state of Eu- 
rope, believe that Russia would not have started it a year or two 
later ? ; 

And England? More seriously and more hopefully than any 
other Power, England was working for peace. She was less en- 
tangled than the Continental Powers; and she had a Government 
and a Foreign Secretary more pacific, perhaps, than has ever be- 
‘fore been vouchsafed to any State in history. But let us not 
exaggerate. England, after all, though not allied with France and 
Russia, nor tied to them by any firm agreement to go to war, yet 
for the last ten years had been drawing closer and closer to their 
side. She had military and naval commitments to France which 
were like a suction-pipe to draw her, whether she would or no, into 
the war. And that approximation to the other two Powers of the 
Entente was made for no other reason than the maintenance of 
the balance of power. We had become more afraid of Germany 
than of our traditional enemies, France and Russia. After all our 
commitments to France it would have been base to desert her. 
Agreed! But what were the objects for which those commit- 
ments were made? Our own power, our own empire, our own 
security. Is it a crime, then, the reader may ask, to think first of 
those things? I am not saying so. What I am saying is some- 
thing more important: that for so long as the States of the world 
arm with a view to war, pursue policies which can only be ful- 
filled by war, make alliances in expectation of war, conduct their 
relations in secret because of war, for so long war will come, until 
war shall end mankind; and for so long will every object which 
gives a reason why States should exist, the prosperity of the mass 
of the people, the pursuit of knowledge, the practice of art, the cult 
of human relations, be sacrificed to that Moloch, who offers in 
return nothing but the prospect of sacrificing again. Is it not 
time we stopped our disputes about who was the good or the bad 
boy, and began at last to take stock of the real situation? The 
time is short, and the danger imminent. 


§ 19. Iraty Comes IN 


Before the war was over, it had swept into its orbit almost all 
the world, civilized and uncivilized. Pathans from India were 
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meeting in the scrub natives of Central Africa. Yellow men 
from China were carrying munitions to black men from Senegal. 
The whole of North America was swept into the vortex. From 
the farthest ends of the vast and distracted globe men came pour- 
ing in their millions to die and to kill under the black cloud of lies 
raised by politicians and journalists to cover up the naked facts it 
had been our business to unveil. Of this vast movement of 
human automata we cannot pause to speak. But there was one 
Power in Europe so intimately bound up with the story we have 
had to tell that we must not leave unnoticed its entry into the 
enormous carnage. 

Italy was a member of the Triple Alliance. Why, then, did 
she not stand, from the beginning, beside her allies? ‘‘Because 
the cause was unjust,” the reader may reply. There were, indeed, 
many men in Italy who thought so; and their opinion, no doubt, 
weighed with the Government. “Marquis di San Giuliano,” 
wrote the German Ambassador as early as July 14, “insisted that 
the Italian Government could never take up arms against the 
principle of nationality.””* But also, from an early date, the 
rulers of Italy began to nibble at “compensation,” relying upon 
Clause 7 of the Triple Alliance. By that clause compensation 
was due to either Power if the other should occupy, either per- 
manently or temporarily, territory “in the regions of the Balkans 
or of the Ottoman coasts and islands in the Adriatic or the AX. gean 
Sea.”” Would this clause cover the occupation by Austria of 
Serbian territory? The Italians said ‘Yes’; the Austrians said 
“No’’; 2 on the usual principle, well understood in diplomacy, that 
the terms of a treaty are to be interpreted by the ambitions and 
conveniences of the States concerned, and that the question at is- 
sue must never be submitted to any impartial tribunal. A long 
wrangle thereupon began between the two Governments; and it 
was probably for that reason that the Austrians did not show to 
Italy beforehand the text of their ultimatum, although she was an 
ally. In her pursuit of “compensation,” Italy was supported by 
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Germany, who from the beginning took the Italian view of the 
meaning of the treaty. In doing so, she was influenced, no doubt, 
less by the terms of the document, than by a perception of the im- 
portance of Italy’s assistance, in case the war became general, and 
by the fact that, so far as she herself was concerned, there was no 
objection to Austria making concessions. For every State is apt 
to think that it is only common sense and justice that other States 
should abandon territory, however inconceivable and monstrous it 
may seem that they should abandon any themselves. Germany, it 
seems, was kept well informed of Italy’s claims by her Ambas- 
sador there; and we find the Secretary of State writing, as early 
as July 15, that “according to our information the cession of 
Valona, for instance, would not be regarded at Rome as acceptable 
compensation. In fact, Italy seems to have abandoned for the 
present her desire to fix herself firmly on the altera sponda of the 
Adriatic. As I may remark, in strict confidence, the acquisition 
of the Trentino is the only thing that would be regarded as ample 
compensation by Italy.” ° But what appeared reasonable to Ger- 
many, appeared to Austria as blackmail. ‘Whether the war be 
localized or general, Italy wants to discount the issue and be paid 
her price beforehand.” ® 

Nevertheless, as events developed, as it became more and more 
clear that what was in prospect was a general war, and as Ger- 
many became more and more urgent, Austria consented reluctantly 
to admit the possibity of compensation; and as a result of the 
Council held on July 31, Count Berchtold gave to the Italian Am- 
bassador the following undertaking: “I consider that a diver- 
gence of view on the interpretation of Article 7 forms an element 
of uncertainty in our relations, present and future, which might 
be prejudicial to the intimacy of the two Powers. I accept the 
interpretation given to the article by Italy and Germany, on condi- 
tion that Italy observes a friendly attitude with regard to the opera- 
tions of war already in process between Austria-Hungary and Ser- 


is the last thing Conrad himself believed in, as his whole book shows. The 
Austrian Government may at first have believed in it. Germany was more 
skeptical. Yet in a despatch of the Bavarian Minister in Berlin we are told 
that, as late as July 30, the Chancellor was of the opinion that “Italy was 
standing by the Triple Alliance and had only amnounced certain modifica- 
tions in her method of rendering assistance” (Kautsky, Supp. iv, No. 18), 

5 Kautsky, No. 46. 6 Aust. Docs., iii, No. 88, 
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bia, and will fulfil her duties as an ally if that conflict should bring 
about a general conflagration.”’* But this concession was not 
sent to Italy until August 1, and on that day she had already de- 
cided upon neutrality. The concession therefore lapsed. But 
that did not end the matter. For though Italy declared that she 
was not bound by the Triple Alliance to support Austria in war, 
since she regarded her as the aggressor, yet she “reserves her right 
to determine subsequently in what way she can assume an attitude 
favoring the allies while preserving her own interests.” ® The 
Austrians accepted this declaration with the best grace they could. 
They hoped that, if Rumania and Turkey should join the Central 
Powers, Italy might yet be induced to do the same. Meantime, 
talk about compensation might be evaded by the reply that as yet 
no Balkan territory had been occupied. But the Germans knew 
Italy better than Austria did; and they immediately protested 
against this treatment of the question of compensation. “Italy,” 
they said, “was on the point not merely of neutrality, but actually 
of joining the other side.” 1° The discussion of compensation 
did, accordingly, proceed. On August 4, the Italian Minister ex- 
plained his views frankly. Nice, he said, was French, and had 
been given up by Italy. Tunis, no doubt, was a fine colony but 
Italy had enough of them. As to Albania, that might suit a 
mixed State, like Austria, but would be a burden to a national 
State like Italy. It would be different with the Trentino. That 
would be the only compensation thinkable. The Austrian Am- 
bassador, at this point, broke off the conversation sharply. But 
he adds the comment: ‘‘That San Giuliano should begin already 
to speak of the Trentino is characteristic and a bad sign.” ™ 

It would be premature to suppose that already, at this point, Italy 
was preparing to enter the war against her allies. She did not 
know yet how the war would go. She was, however, arranging 
her position so that, whatever happened, she might get hold of 
something. But the Austrians were still intransigeant, since they 
did not know, any more than Italy, what the course of the war 
might be. The sordid contest between the Central Powers and 
those of the Entente for the fair hand of Italy was fought out by 

7 Aust. Docs., iii, No. 87. 8 Kautsky, No. 568. Cf. ib., No. 700. 


9 Aust. Docs., iii, No. 117. 10Tb. No. 137. 
11 Aust. Docs., iii, No. 127. 
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bribery on both sides.1* But the Entente had the longest purse 
and was freer to promise, since it was not its own goods that it was 
giving away. Moreover, by the spring of 1915, the Entente 
looked more like winning. The result was the treaty of April, 
1915, whereby Italy agreed, in return for enormous territorial 
gains,‘? to enter the war against her allies, and on the side of 
liberty, democracy, and the ending of war. What else is to be 
said on this subject may be reserved for our final chapter. 


12FWor the later stages, see the Austro-Hungarian Red Book: “Diplo- 
matische Aktenstiicke betreffend die Beziehungen Oesterreich-Ungarns zu 
Italien in der Zeit vom 20 Juli, 1914, bis 23 Mai, 1925.” 

13 See below, p. 472. 


CHAPTER XVII 
CONCLUSION 
§ 1. THE SEcRET TREATIES 


W E have thus brought Europe and the world to the beginning 

of the Great War. We have examined, fairly and 
squarely, the evidence at our disposal about the origins of the 
catastrophe ; and, in all that evidence, nowhere at any point have 
we found a trace of any of the purposes which, during the struggle, 
both sides attributed to themselves. The war did not arise out 
of a desire for justice, liberty, democracy, or anything of the 
kind. It was a product of the international anarchy, as we have 
analysed it. 

Its origins being such, it is natural that its results should be 
of the same kind. And so, in fact, they were. Hardly had the 
struggle begun before the Governments of the Entente, while 
their propaganda was making the world ring with catchwords, 
were drawing up that series of secret treaties which barred the 
way to any peace save one which should transfer territory and 
power from the vanquished to the victors. These treaties may 
be summarized as follows:+ 

By an agreement with Russia in March, 1915,” the British and 
French approved the annexation by Russia of Constantinople, the 
west coast of the Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora, and the Dar- 
danelles, Southern Thrace up to the Enos-Midia line, the coasts of 
Asia Minor, between the Bosphorus, the river Sakaria, and a point 
to be determined later on the gulf of Ismid, the islands of the 
Sea of Marmora and Imbros and Tenedos. At the same time, 
Russia agreed to the incorporation of the “neutral zone” in Persia 
into the British sphere of influence. This agreement recognized at 
last the age-long ambition of Russia, so long thwarted by the war 
or diplomacy of England, France, and Italy. 

1 See texts in Cocks, and also De Martens, III° Série, v. to. 


2De Martens, ib., pp. 347 seq. 
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By a second agreement between Great Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia,* those States partitioned among them the greater part of the 
Turkish Empire. The division was as follows: Russia was to 
obtain the provinces of Erzerum, Trapezunt, Van, and Bitlis, to- 
gether with parts of Southern Kurdistan; France, the coastal strip 
of Syria, the vilayet of Adana, and the territory east and north of 
the Russian frontier; England, the southern part of Mesopotamia, 
with Bagdad, and Palestine, with the ports Akka and Haifa. 
Thus at last had the Powers taken their spring. Turkey was par- 
titioned, and the victorious States were to enter into their king- 
dom, swallowing up, among other things, the Persian railway. 
For the principal point of victory in war is, and always has been, 
the reaping by the victor where he was not sown. 

Meantime, as we have seen, after much manceuvering, bribing, 
and counter-bribing, Italy had decided to enter the war. Her 
booty was assigned her by a treaty of April 26, 1915.4 She was 
to receive the Trentino, Cisalpine Tyrol to the Brenner frontier 
(including that purely German territory for which the inhabitants 
had fought in the past so long and so well, with so much praise 
from lovers of liberty in Europe), Trieste, Gorizia, and Gradisca, 
all Istria as far as the Quarnero, the Istrian Islands, Dalmatia with 
most of the adjacent islands, and Valona. Albania, solemnly 
created by the Powers as a free State two years earlier, was to be 
partitioned between Montenegro, Serbia, and Greece, except for a 
small piece in the center, which was to be “autonomous and neutral- 
ized,” Italy being charged with the representation of its relations 
with foreign Powers. Italy was also to keep the islands of the 
Dodecanese, which she was still occupying in defiance of her 
solemn promise to evacuate them. Further, since she was inter- 
ested in the “balance of power in the Mediterranean,” she was to 
be given her piece of the Turkish booty in the south of Anatolia. 
In Africa, the frontiers of her existing territory were to be ad- 
justed in her favor. “The present arrangements,” of course, 
“shall be held secret.” 

Such were the terms upon which Italy consented’ to enter the 
war for Right. But her claims, though acceded to, do not appear 
to have been popular with her allies. “Italy’s ambition,’ M. Paul 
Cambon is reported to have said, “inspires her to all kinds of 
mischief.” She had announced again and again that she had come 

8 March 6, 1917, De Martens, ib., p. 353. 4 1bi5 p20: 
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into the war solely to conquer the territories she coveted.” Fur- 
ther, “there can be no doubt that in forty-eight hours after the 
peace is signed Italy will be in the arms of Germany.” So M. 
Jules Cambon. Whereto his brother: “Italy will do nothing for 
us. She has only one idea, to perfect her preparations for join- 
ing in the economic struggle after the war when all the other allies 
are exhausted.” These remarks would, no doubt, be denied if it 
were thought worth while to deny them, and they may not be exact 
in phraseology; but I hardly think a judicious reader will doubt 
their substantial authenticity.® 

We come next to Rumania. She, too, like Italy, had to be 
bought, and she exacted a good price;® not only Transylvania 
proper, but also Bukovina and all Hungary up to the river Theiss. 

Next came a treaty signed separately by France and Russia,” 
without the knowledge of England, and dealing with the Franco- 
German frontier. Alsace-Lorraine was to be restored to France 
without any consultation of the inhabitants; the Saar, rich in coal 
but wholly German in population and sympathies, was also to go 
to France; and the whole German territory on the right hand of 
the Rhine was to be cut off from “political and economic’”’ depend- 
ence upon Germany, and formed into an “autonomous and neutral” 
State, to be occupied by French troops until Germany should have 
fulfilled all the conditions to be laid down in the treaty of peace. 

Such, in outline, were the treaties. In none of them was any 
mention made either of disarmament or of a League of Nations. 
What all the Governments were looking to, in Europe and in Asia, 
was simply the partition of their enemies’ territory. The young 
men perished, or returned mutilated, and impoverished, wrecked ; 
and the Allied Powers, having won the victory, proceeded to 
implement the terms. 


§ 2. REASONS FoR MODIFICATIONS OF THE TREATIES 


But meantime certain things had happened. In Russia there 
had been a revolution, and consequently the secret treaties had 
ceased to be valid. The new Russian Government repudiated 
them, and the Allied States were glad enough to do the same. 


5 See Sixte de Bourbon, passim, especially pp. 28, 90, 173-4. 
6 Treaty of August 17, 1916, De Martens, ib., p. 342. 
TIb., p. 370. 
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The abandonment of Constantinople and the Straits to Russia, we 
may be sure, had never been welcome, either to the English or to 
the French. In this connection, a remark attributed to Jules 
Cambon is illuminating. ‘Certain people,” he said, “make ideal 
allocations of territory to all the nations: Constantinople for Rus- 
sia, for instance. That was a great mistake. . . . Then the en- 
tire Adriatic to Italy! As for ourselves, we shall be left as cold as 
charity.” But, the ambassador added, there was at least one 
consolation: “There are territories for us, too, in the Turkish 
Empire.” + Constantinople and the Straits thus remained an 
open question. Poland, too, now freed from the Russian incubus, 
could be disposed of at her own will, and that of the Allies. 

That, then, was one thing that had happened. The other was 
that America had come into the war; and America, unlike the 
other victors, had no ax of her own to grind. Her people ac- 
cepted at its face-value the account of the origin and motive of 
war dealt out by European propaganda. ‘The President, no doubt, 
knew better. But he preferred the cause of the Entente, and his 
entry into the war had done much to assure victory, and a little 
to introduce a better tone. The consequence of all this was that, 
‘in certain respects, the treaties of peace were better than the secret 
agreements we have analyzed. The principal achievement of 
President Wilson was the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
In the drafting of this the English took a considerable part: but 
it was the President’s influence, from 1917 onward, that had 
made its introduction possible. Further, the English and Amer- 
icans, working together, prevented the realization of the more ex- 
treme French claims, as embodied in the secret treaty with Rus- 
sia. And, finally, General Smuts was able to introduce the manda- 
tory theory for some of the territories transferred. 

All this was to the good. Still, the general truth remains, that 
the treaties of peace were conceived on the traditional lines aim- 
ing at the weakening of the defeated enemy and the strengthening 
of the victors by transferences of territory and by indemnities 
which, in this case, were reckoned at a figure so absurd that the 
history of the succeeding years has consisted largely in a belated 
reduction of them to a sum which, even yet, is known by instructed 
people to be fantastic. But that subject is too large and too tech- 


1Sixte de Bourbon, p. 28. 
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nical for our present discussion. We will content ourselves, there- 
fore, with indicating the main points of the territorial annexations. 


§ 3. THe TREATIES OF PEACE 


First, in Europe, France secured not indeed all she desired, nor 
all she had provided for in her treaty with Russia, but still a great 
deal. She took Alsace-Lorraine; she separated from Germany 
the area of the Saar, with its important deposits of coal; and this 
area, though it is nominally under the control of the League, she 
has managed in fact to govern in what she conceives to be her own 
interest. She occupies the left bank of the Rhine; and she has in- 
vaded, contrary to the treaty (as the British, at any rate, main- 
tain), the rich coal district of the Ruhr, whence she is only now 
withdrawing after the demonstrated failure of her enterprise. 
Thus, until quite recently, she has relied for her defense against 
Germany on the old device of disarming and holding down the 
enemy; a device which, when that enemy is powerful, has never 
succeeded, and never can succeed, in achieving that object, but 
which has always resulted, and always must result, in new wars. 

Even more richly than France was Italy rewarded. She took 
the greater part of what had been promised in the treaty of 1915. 
Only in her claim to Fiume was she checked by the determination 
of President Wilson; and there too she has, in the end, after a 
filibustering semi-war, gained very much what she wanted. Since 
then she has made a bid to seize by force the island of Corfu; and 
she appears, under her Fascist Government, to be determined to 
defeat all efforts at permanent disarmament and peace. 

Russia, having undergone a revolution, was left out in the divi- 
sion of the spoils, but that only gave to France and her Allies a 
freer hand in the East. The new Poland has taken the “corridor” 
which separates East Prussia from the rest of Germany; she has 
been assigned, by the League of Nations, acting under the re- 
strictions of the treaty, the richest part of Silesia; and, by a 
deliberate and successful defiance of the League, she has appropri- 
ated to herself the city of Vilna, and a large adjoining territory. 

There remains, in Europe, what used to be the Empire of 
Austria-Hungary. Here the Allies had the best opportunity for 
carrying out their avowed principles ; for here the new doctrine of 
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nationality could be combined, roughly, with the old one of spoils. 
All the more interesting is it to note that it was precisely Austria- 
Hungary which, during the earlier part of the war, the Allied 
Governments were willing, not indeed to leave intact, but to com- 
pensate for necessary losses, if, by so doing, they could secure a 
separate peace. For the enemy, at any rate in the view of Eng- 
land and France, was not Austria-Hungary, but Germany. The 
negotiations of 1917, of which we have an account of Prince 
Sixte de Bourbon, are very illuminating from this point of view. 
The suggestion was made to square Austria by offering her ter- 
ritory in Germany, such as Silesia and Bavaria. But the Aus- 
trians replied that, at that time, the provinces in question were not 
in the possession of the Allies who were disposing of them. 
Africa was next considered. “The Prince suggested that one of 
the Italian colonies might meet his [the Emperor Karl’s] require- 
ments. Tripoli was barred as a too recent acquisition which 
would yield nothing, and was too close to Italy. There remained 
Erythrea and Somaliland. The latter in particular had a future 
before it, and was quite unknown to the great majority of the 
Italians; he could say confidently that they would not resent its 
cession; while, from the Austrian point of view, the novel ex- 
perience of an African dominion could only be pleasant, especially 
when it was taken in exchange for a crowd of blustering and un- 
controllable irredentists. A negro was, in short, better value than 
an irredentist.””* These negotiations, in the end, broke down. 
The war proceeded to the bitter end; and, in accordance wtih the 
secret treaties, the Austro-Hungarian Empire was broken up. 
That operation may have been desirable for the health of Europe; 
but not in the way in which it was carried out. For the new 
States were permitted to destroy not only the political but the 
economic unity of the area, and have pursued, ever since, a policy 
of protective tariffs which has gone far to ruin it. In addition, 
since it is impossible, in that region, to draw such frontiers as will 
result in wholly national States, and since even what might have 
been possible in that way was ruled out by the secret treaties, the 
new States comprise minorities of alien and recalcitrant popula- 
tions, and have been treating these with no less rigor, to say the 
least, than that which was exercised in the past by Hungary. 
The nationality problem in Europe is unsolved; and, it may be 


1Sixte de Bourbon, p. 139. 
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added, it is insoluble by any frontier-drawing so long as race- 
hatred and contempt dominate the nations. But those feelings are 
only intensified by war, which is thus the worst way of attempting 
a solution. There is no solution except justice, temperance, and 
benignity ; and how should such qualities supervene upon years of 
savage warfare? 

I have confined myself so far to Europe; but the results of the 
war are not less unsatisfactory in the rest of the world, and per- 
haps even more ominous for the far future. The British, who 
have again and again declared themselves ‘“‘satiated,” have never- 
theless overeaten themselves in Africa and Asia; a process that 
seems likely to result in a severe attack of indigestion. Every- 
where in the world they are at loggerheads with their subjects. 
They have just challenged Japan to a naval competition; and they 
have alienated that immense reserve of force, the republic of 
China. Russia, for whom the agonies of the war were prolonged 
and intensified by the military and economic depredations of her 
former Allies, now threatens a junction with China, and possibly 
with Japan. In Morocco, the French and Spanish are involved 
in a serious war with the native ruler of the Riff; so recalcitrant to 
the blessings of civilization are these obstinate tribes, fourteen 
years after their transference, against their will, to the French. 
While through the rest of French Africa the native populations 
watch, with eager eyes, the methods of modern warfare, accept 
conscription for reasons of their own, and wait gladly for events 
that may give them their chance in the future. What a world 
made safe for democracy! What a triumph for liberty, justice, 
and the rights of small nations! 


§ 4. THE Way TO SALVATION 


Such, then, are the results of the war and the peace. Seldom 
has a lesson been taught with such uncompromising thoroughness. 
Whether it has been learned is another matter. There is little 
evidence in the policies of States to show that it has. Europe 
is armed, suspicious, and covetous, even more than she was before 
the war. Yet there are currents below the surface which do not 
find expression in policy. The governing classes, perhaps, are en- 
joying their last term of office, and a new world is fermenting 
underneath. But if that world does not achieve peace, it might 
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as well be old as new; for, though the leaders may be changed, 
the direction will be the same—down into the pit. 

That the way to salvation is the development of the League of 
Nations into a true international organ to control in the interests 
of peace, the policies of all States will be generally admitted by 
those who have any constructive ideas; and the way in which this 
could be done has been often enough pointed out. All States must 
enter the League. ‘The legal openings left for war must be closed, 
as was provided by the Protocol. There must be, by consequence, 
a complete apparatus for the peaceable settlement of all disputes. 
There must be a genuine application, by States with discontented 
minorities, of the rules laid down by the League. There must be 
arrangements for an equitable distribution of important raw mate- 
rials, and the abandonment of protective policies. And, above all, 
there must be general, all-round disarmament. 

Obviously, we are far enough from the adoption of this pro- 
gram; and one reason is that political opinion, in all countries, has 
hardly begun to perceive the perils, and is therefore recalcitrant to 
the remedies. That is why this book was written. There must 
be knowledge as well as good will, and that knowledge must be 
widely disseminated. A book of this kind, it is true, cannot hope 
to be read by very many. It is of necessity complicated, like the 
facts, and it can hardly help being tedious to any but trained minds. 
But the facts it deals with may nevertheless be mastered by young 
students, and through them filter down to larger audiences. It 
is for such young men that I have written. They may be few, 
but if they are also fit their influence may reach far. 
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for Russian alliance, 76; turns 
to Austria, 77; on Italian policy, 
82; bribes Italy, 89; dismissed 
from office, 91; mutilates famous 
despatch, 95; policy as regards 
Triple Alliance and England, 
102; dismissal, 104; offers Italy 
Albania, 157; foretold origin of 
Great War in Near East, 340 

Bjorkoe, Treaty of, 66, 129, 132 

Black Sea, question of access to, 65 

Blockade, in Great War, 372 

Blunt, Wilfrid, diaries of, 210 

Boer War, the, 52, 354 

Boers, appeal to arbitration, 354 

“Bonnet Rouge,” the, 43 

Bosnia-Herzegovina, 6, 28, 56; an- 
nexation of, (154-183); occupa- 
tion of, 156; right of annexation 
reserved by Austria, 156; pro- 
posed recognition of by Russia, 
169; fury of Serbia on annexa- 
tion, 171; welcomed by Croats, 
171; policy of Powers concern- 
ing, 172-79; German note on, 
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177-78; conference suggested by 
Russia, 180; Serbian designs on, 
321, 314, 335 
Bosphorus, see Straits, the 
Boulanger, 86 
Bowles, Mr. Gibson, 
Railway, 237 
Boxer rising, 283; strengthened by 
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European “frightfulness,” 284; 
suppression of, 200, 354 
British Expeditionary Force, 210, 


361-2, 364, 366-71 

British policy, unpopularity of, 58 

Bucharest, Treaty of, 341, 345 

Buchlau, Convention of, 169 

Bulgar and Bulgar-Vlach “Empires,” 
154 

Bulgaria, 6; treatment of by Powers, 
32; union with Eastern Rumelia, 
86; independence recognized, 
100; union with Eastern Ru- 
melia, 157-8; Russia’s objection 
to a big Bulgaria, 158; concludes 
military convention with Russia, 
164-66; treaties, 166-7; defeats 
Turkey and quarrels over spoils, 
312; warned to limit her aims, 
318; Russia desires change of 
government in, 344; differences 
with Serbia, 344 

Bulgarian atrocities, 156; 
tion in Macedonia, 158 

Biilow, Prince, 63, 143, 173 


insurrec- 


Caillaux, M., objects to Act of 
Algeciras, 185; on Franco-Ger- 
man agreement, 188; on Sir Ed- 
ward Grey’s attitude in Agadir 
crisis, 204; on Morocco agree- 
ment, 206 

Cambon, Jules, 40, 43; declares war 
must be postponed until 1914-15, 
211; reports British Fleet ready, 


342; 473-74 

Cambon, Paul, on Italy’s ambitions, 
472-73 

Cameroons, German, trade with 
French Congo, 191 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, 
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Caprivi, 81, 91 
Capture at sea, right of, 356 
Casablanca, 146-7; incident of de- 
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serters nearly causes war, 192 
Cassel, Sir Ernest, 378-79-80-81 
Central Asia, Russian policy in, 266 
Central Powers, policies of the, 85- 

6, 90; and Russia, 296-8 
Chamberlain, Mr., suggests German 

alliance, 61-2 
China, relations of Powers with, 276; 

war with Japan, 276; Boxer ris- 

ing in, 283; suppression of, 284- 

5; relations with Russia, 292-5; 

revolution in, 294; in the Great 

War, 295; alienated by England, 

477 
Chinese revolution, 294 
Christians in Turkey, reason of Eng- 

land’s seeming indifference to 

fate of, 330 
Churchill, Lord Randolph, Persian 

policy of, 257-8 
Churchill, Mr. Winston, on diplo- 

macy, 37; on Franco-Russian 

preparations for war, 183; on 

British support of France, 368; 

to make the Fleet ready, 379- 


387; supports idea of Baltic 
landing, 304 

Clemenceau believes war between 
England and Germany inevi- 


table, 175 

Cobourg, Prince of, at conference 
of Allies in 1793, 19 

Colonial ambitions of Germany, 124 

“Conquest, dreams of,” 256 

Condominium in Morocco, England 
objects to, 190 

Congo, French, evils of system ex- 
posed by E. D. Morel, 190; con- 
cessions to Germany in return 
for Morocco protectorate, 205, 
208 

Conrad von Hoetzendorf, on national 
honor, 34; wants war with Ser- 
bia, 180; with Italy, 222; with 
Serbia, 316; for immediate war, 
328 

Conscription in Morocco, 206 

Consortium, Franco-German, in Con- 
go, abolished, ror 

Constantinople, Russian desire for, 
15-16, 79, 106-7; German in- 
fluence in, 172; Russia’s inter- 
est in a cause of Great War, 322, 
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464; France and England ap- 
prove of Russian annexation, 
471; “an open question,” 474 

Corfu, 475 

Cossacks, Persian, 267; arrest Treas- 
ury gendarmes, 270 

Crimean War, 40 

Crispi, on French tariff war, 21; 
diplomatic morality of, 35; on 
Bismarck, 52, 91; 156 

Crusades, basis of French “rights” 
in Turkey, 231; 249 

Curzon, Lord, Persian policy of, 68; 
Tibetan policy, 69; reported pol- 
icy as to Near East, 174 

Czar, complains of Russia’s isolation, 
74, 80; anxiety of in respect of 
French party of revanche, 105, 
109; anxious to avoid war as 
Russia is not ready, 208, 294; 
proposed as arbitrator in Balkan 
affairs, 304; interview with Pash- 
itch, 342; summons Hague Con- 
ference, 347; during Poincaré’s 
visit, 414-415; proposes reference 
of Austro-Serb conflict to the 
Hague, 437; orders mobilization, 
438, 442 


“Daily Mail,” 41, 62 

“Daily Telegraph” 
Kaiser, 376-7 

Dardanelles, closing of the, 64 

Declaration of London, 332 

“Defensive,” ambiguity of term, 152; 
French and Russian interpreta- 
tion, 364 

Delcassé, M., 53; on break-up of 
Austrian Empire, 108; resigns 
on the defeat of his war policy, 
127-29; urges naval intervention 
in Tangier, 152; supports Bag- 
dad Railway, 251; on Hague 
Conference, 349 

Dilke, Sir Charles, 30, ror 

Dillon, Dr., on Russian policy of ex- 
pansion, 18 

Diplomacy, 25-33; honesty not ex- 
pected of, 35 

Disarmament, proposed at Hague 
Conferences, 351-54; Germans 
refuse to discuss, 355; general, 
necessity of, 478 


interview with 
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Dobrudja, the, 18 

Dodecanese, the, Italy seizes, 225, 
472 

Dreadnaughts, 
builds, 377 

Dual Alliance, 5 

Dunkirk, 20 

Duplicity of statesmen, 26-29 


375-76; Germany 


Eastern Question, before 1870, 231 

Eckardstein, 53 

Economic greed, 20; wars, 23 

Edward VII, attitude toward alliance 
with Germany, 62, 63, 128; his 
remark on the annexation of 
Bosnia, 174, 188; promises mil- 
itary aid to France, 192; on na- 
tional honor, 332; against dis- 
armament, 355-57; visits the 
Czar, Franz Joseph and Wil- 
helm II, 375; accused by latter 
of anti-German policy, 460 

Egypt, offered as bribe to Turkey, 
29; German ambitions as to, 30; 
annexation of, 36, 51; 99, 100; 
a French grievance, 106; pos- 
sible cause of war, 107; Eng- 
lish position in secured by En- 
tente, II13; 120-1; 122; threat- 
ened by Bagdad Railway, 235 

Egyptian loan, 30 

“Encirclement of Germany,’ 460 

England, relations with Russia, 64- 
72; danger of Continental com- 
bination against, 93; “passes 
from the German camp to the 
French,’ 120; “splendid isola- 
tion” of, 121; comes to under- 
standing with France on basis of 
Egypt and Morocco, 122-23; fur- 
ther policy in Morocco and re- 
ported offer of alliance to 
France, 131-4; ready to support 
France and send troops abroad 
(Agadir crisis), 210; Balkan 
policy, 329-34; anxious about 
Mohammedan world, 330; but 
modifies policy toward Turkey, 
330; ready to support France, 
366-7; naval competition with 
Germany, 371-78; policy after 
Serajevo, 417-20; sends ultima- 
tum to Germany, 457; working 
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for peace, 466; unsatisfactory 
situation after war, 477 
Entente, the Anglo-French, 54, 64; 
Sir Edward Grey refuses to turn 
it into an alliance, 132-33; agrees 
to support Italy in seizure of 
Tripoli, 221, 222; chances of 
controlling Bagdad Railway, 238 
Expansion, urge to, 14, 17 


Far East, the, a danger-point, 132; 
(276-95); world war might 
break out in, 286 

Fascist Government, 475 

Fashoda incident, 41, 54, 62 

Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 301 

Fez, French advance upon, 192-6; 
situation grows worse, 203; re- 
volt and massacre in, 207 

Financial complications in 
Turkish war, 226 

Financial crisis inclines Germans to 
peace in Agadir crisis, 210 

Fisher, Sir John, eager for “preven- 
tive” war, 152-3; his contempt 
for Hague Conference, 354; 376 

Fiume, 475 

France, relations of, and Germany, 
(49-54); “an intrenched camp,” 
50; policies in the Mediterranean, 
86; toward Italy and the Triple 
Alliance, 92-3; begins advance in 
Morocco, 94; determined to re- 
main predominant in the Medi- 
terranean, 97; opposed to war in 
1908, 176; is willing to allow 
opening of the Straits, 229; op- 
poses Bagdad Railway, 250-52; 
obtains compensation for, 252-3; 
Persian policy, 263-4; Balkan 
policy, 322-27; prepares for 
outbreak of war, 334; restores 
three years’ service, 362-3; 
policy after Serajevo, 414-17; 
suggests international inquiry, 
421; German ultimatum to, 450; 
mobilizes, 451; enters war, 
452 

Francis Ferdinand, Archduke, op- 
poses war on Serbia in 1908, 171; 
and in 1912-13, 316; murder of, 
300-401 

Francis Joseph, Kaiser, against war, 
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317; letter on Serajevo murder, 
400-401 

Franco-German War of 1870, 50, 56 

Franco-Italian treaties, 94-9; incon- 
sistent with Triple Alliance, 96 

Franco-Russian Alliance, 56, 104-11; 
military strength and mobiliza- 
tion of, 110-11; terms kept 
secret, III, 324, 325 

Franco-Russian treaty on French 
frontier, 473 

Franco-Spanish treaty, 
184 

Frankfort, Treaty of, 126 

Free Trade, a peace policy, 20; in 
Morocco, 206 

French Press, venality of, 170; con- 
trolled by French insurance com- 
panies, 226; bribed by Russia, 
251 

French Republic, 50, 51 

French Revolution, war against, 19 

Frontier, violations of, 8 


secret, 140, 


German Army, secret report on, 362 

German-Italian treaty, 88-9 

German-Russian treaty, 115 

Germany, relations of, with France, 
49-54; with Russia, 54-64; with 
England, 56-64; naval policy of, 
64; colonial ambitions of, 126; 
at Algeciras Conference, 139-48; 
disturbed by Italian claims to 
Tripoli, 222; assumes a friendly 
attitude, 226; policy in respect of 
Bagdad Railway, 236-43; seeks 
outlet and expansion, 250; recog- 
nized as England’s enemy, 253; 
jealous of France in Persia, 
264; objections to Anglo-Russian 
agreement, 264-5; Balkan policy, 
327-29; not working for war, 
327-29; desires “places in the 
sun,” 338, 372; increases navy, 
371-78; will support Austria, but 
try to localize conflict, 402-406; 
attitude after Serajevo, 408-11; 
toward British proposals, 427; 
reverses her attitude, 429-32; ex- 
erts pressure on Austria, 430-2, 
435; mobilizes, 446-7; presents 
ultimatum, 447, 450, 456; declares 
war on Russia, 452 
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George V, 390; answers Poincaré’s 
letter, 455 : 

Gibraltar, 134 

Giers, de, 27 

Giolitti, on Italian interest in Libya, 
220; accuses English Press of 
pro-German tendencies, 221; 
sends ultimatum to Turkey, 223; 
denies that Italo-Turkish war 
caused the Great War, 229; 
refuses to support Austria if she 
attacks Serbia, 333 

Gladstone, 27 

Goschen, Sir E., interviews Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, 461-2 

“Great Illusion,” 210 

Great War, the, 7, 103; risk of in 
connection with Manchuria, 293; 
all anticipate, none want, 295, 
298, 313, 318, 327, 328; becomes 
imminent, 334; efforts of Pow- 
ers to prevent, 422, 424-29 

Greco-Bulgarian treaty, 307-9 

Grey, Sir Edward, 37; on the Dar- 
danelles question, 66; pacific in- 
tentions of, 112; threatens Ger- 
many with war if Agadir taken, 
203; declares that England will 
support France, 205, 209; but 
fears general war, 209; supports 
Italy in Tripoli adventure, 221-2; 
policy in respect of Bagdad 
Railway, 240, 242, 245; contem- 
plates resignation, 248; Persian 
policy, 260-2, 271; at Ambassa- 
dorial Conference, 313; warns 
Germany she must not count on 
British neutrality, 331; insists on 
publishing agreements with Ger- 
many, 339; regards terrible war 
as more “humane,” 356; in crisis 
of 1906, 367; denies aggressive 
intentions on part of England, 
384-5; ready for closer rap- 
prochement to Russia, 392; not 
an alliance, 303; denies naval 
agreements, 306-7; interview 
with Lichnowski after Serajevo, 
418; his efforts to preserve peace, 
417-20; opinion of Austrian ulti- 
matum, 421; proposes conference, 
425, 440; will not yet promise 
British support, 441, 445; last ef- 
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forts for peace, 449, 451, 452-3; 
note to France and Germany re 
Belgium, 456; refuses promise of 
neutrality, 456; gives undertak- 
ing as to naval action, 457; did 
he bring pressure to bear on 
Russia? 458 


Hague Conference, (347-358); first 
Conference meets at invitation of 
the Czar, 347; Germany hostile 
to, 347-9; other opinions of, 349- 
5; Conference of 1899, 351-4; 
Conference of 1907, 354-8; 
Hague Court of Arbitration, 353 

Haldane, Lord, on “The Times” and 
the “National Review,” 151; con- 
versation with Kaiser on Bagdad 
Railway, 240; reforms British 
Army, 368-9; conversations with 
Kaiser on naval policy, 374; sent 
to Berlin, 380; proposes naval 
agreement and consents to dis- 
cuss political agreement, 380-5; 
his Berlin visit, 387-8 

Hatzfeldt, Count, interview with 
Chamberlain, 61 

Hayashi, Viscount, on Japan’s pro- 
gram, 277-8; inclines to Russia 
instead of England, 287 

Historians’ view of war, 3 

Hohenzollern, Prince, and the Span- 
ish throne, 95 

Holstein, a danger to peace, 129; on 
the State, 351-2 

Honor, the nations’ conceptions of, 
34-8, 97, 332 


Ignatieff, tries to trick Lord Salis- 
bury, 26 

Illusions of nations, 37 

India, threat to, in Bagdad Railway, 
235, 246 

Irredentism in Italy, 98, 463, 472 

Irredentism in Serbia, 181, 463 

Isvolski, proposes bargain to Austria 
about Bosnia and the Straits, 
168; his duplicity, 170; accusa- 
tions against French Press, 170; 
emphasizes Russia’s unreadiness 
for war, 208; regards war as in- 
evitable, 211-12; on Italy’s pol- 
icy, 321-2; on Poincaré, 322; on 
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Austrian desire for hegemony, 
337; prophesies partition of Tur- 
key, 337 

Italian Nationalists eager for war, 221 

Italo-Turkish war, effects of, 206, 
225-6; caused Balkan wars and 
therefore the Great War, 229 

Italy, joins Triple Alliance, 71, 81; 
fears isolation and is concerned 
for Tripoli, 82; Bismarck on 
Italian proposals, 82; position of 
in Triple Alliance, 86; policy in 
the Mediterranean, 86-9; tempted 
by France to abandon her Allies, 
90, 92; irredentist policy of, 98; 
annexes and secures Tripoli, 99; 
at Algeciras Conference, 142-3, 
144-6; attitude toward annexa- 
tion of Bosnia, 176-7; Mediter- 
ranean policy and relation to 
Powers, 214; demands compensa- 
tion for Tunis, 215; “squares” 
France, 219; occupies Tripoli, 
224; and the Dodecanese, 225-6; 
concludes agreement (Racconigi) 
with Russia, 299; secures Tripoli 
as compensation, 299; policy in 
Balkan crisis, 320; agrees to 
autonomous Albania, 320; dis- 
agreement with France, 320; has 
designs on Valona, 322; demands 
compensation, 467-70; enters the 
war, 470; her booty, 472 


Jagow, note on Austro-Serb con- 
flict, 402-3, 408-10 

Jameson Raid, the, 58-9 

Japan, adopts Western civilization, 
276-8; defeats China, seizes Port 
Arthur, and is deprived of it, 
277; her philosophy and pro- 
gram, 277; in Korea, 285; al- 
liance with England, 285-90; war 
with Russia, 289-00; agreement 
with Russia, 290-2; see Russo- 
Japanese War 

Jaurés on Delcassé, 129-30 

Jews massacred in Fez, 207 


Jones, Kennedy, on function of 
Press, 41 

Kaiser (Wilhelm II), 54; refuses 
English alliance, 63; suggests 
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“League of Peace,” 81; and 
France’s adhesion to Russo- 
German treaty, 115; attitude to 
Franco-Russian Alliance, 116; 
lands in Tangiers and intervenes 
in Morocco, 125-6; letter to 
Prince Bulow, 126; “throws 
down the glove” to France, 129; 
a menace to peace, 129; believes 
England intends to attack, 131; 


on annexation of Bosnia, 177; 
anxious to avoid war with 
France, 208, 211; revives idea 


of combination against England, 
223; conversation with Lord 
Haldane over Bagdad Railway, 
240; on British and Russian atti- 
tude towards, 243; wants port 
in China, 280; his “Yellow Peril” 
cartoon, 281; resolves to intimi- 
date China, 281; to “raze Peking 
to the ground,” 283; is working 
for peace but will support Aus- 
tria in war, 327; Austrian mem- 
orandum to, 344-6; contemptuous 
note on Hague Conference, 348; 
letter to Czar, 348; declares Ger- 
man Navy no danger to Eng- 
land, 376; letter to Lord Tweed- 
mouth, 376; on the Dreadnaught, 
376; asserts himself, 385; will 
support Austria in case of war 
with Russia, 401; efforts to 
avoid war, 430-32; telegraphs to 
Czar, 436; on entry of England 
into war, 459-60 

KAalnoky, on secret agreements, 83 

Karl, Kaiser, 476 

Kiaochow, Germany seizes, 282 

Kiderlen-Waechter, asks for French 
Congo, 201; threatens war, 
209 

Korea, Japan in, 286 

Koweit, protectorate over, 238 


Landlocked States, 15 

League of Nations, 10, 14, 33, 112, 
138; only barrier against war, 
213, 313; Covenant of, 474; only 
hope for future, 477 

League of Peace, 81 

League of the Three Emperors, 32, 
54, 66, 76-81, 156, 157 
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Lichnowski, 306, 418, 425 

Liberation, wars of, 13, 24 

Liman von Sanders, appointment of 
to reform Turkish Army, 340; 
Russia objects to, 340 

Lloyd George, on honor of Britain, 
34; Mansion House speech, 202; 
German objections to, 202 

Loan, Moroccan, 193 

Loans, a preliminary to absorption, 
149 

Localization of Austro-Serb conflict, 
attempts at, 425, 426, 438; reason 
for their failure, 463-4 

London, Treaty of, 65, 332 

Looting of Peking, 283; 
method, 284 

Lourengo Marques, as security for 
loan, 60 

Ludendorff, memorandum on com- 
ing Great War, 361; denies au- 
thorship of secret report, 362 


English 


Macedonia, Bulgarian atrocities in, 
158, 163; claims to, 304 

Machiavellianism, 97 

McCullagh, on Italian jingoes, 221 

Madagascar, 22, 139 

Malaya, H.M.S., 381 

Manchuria, exploitation of by Rus- 
sia and Japan, 291; proposals 
for annexation and colonization, 
293; risk of great war in con- 
nection with, 293 

Mandatory system, 138, 474 

Mannesmann, Messrs., 189 

Markets, desire to acquire, 22 

“Marseillaise,” in Petersburg, 415 

Mediterranean Agreements, the, 80, 
99-103; with Spain, 102-3, 119 

Mediterranean, balance of power in, 
82, 99; England fears French 
preponderance in, 99; main- 
tenance of status quo in, IOI; 
Germany’s “rights” jin, 126 

Mediterranean, French Navy concen- 
trated in, 372, 387, 380 

Medjlis, the Persian, 262, 273 

Metternich, Count, interviews Sir 
Edward Grey on Agadir crisis, 
203-4 

Military strength of Powers, com- 
parative, 360; expenditure, 361 
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Mitrofanoff, Dr. Paul, on Russian 
expansion, 19 

Mobilization, 8; “means war,” 111; 
reactions of, 364; definition of, 
433; Austrian, 425, 431, 446; 
Russian, 433, 434, 443; German, 


Mohammed Ali reénters Persia, 269 

Mohammedan world, effect of Italo- 
Turkish war on, 225-7, 230; 
England anxious not to anger 
by severe treatment of Turkey, 
330 

Moltke, von, declares Great War 
planned against Germany, 434 

Mongolia, Russian designs on, 294 

Monroe doctrine, 23 

Montenegro, 154, 308; besieges Sku- 
tari, 315, 317 

“Morning Post,” 42 

Morocco crisis, 3; Caillaux’s handling 
of, 22; France secures, 103, I13; 
“independence” to be maintained, 
II4; course of events in, 118; 
a source of conscripts, 118; iron 
deposits in, 118; France main- 
tains independence and _ sover- 
eignty of Sultan, 119; possible 
protectorate over, 119; 122; the 
Sultans of, 123; reforms in and 
loan to, 123; secret treaties re- 
lating to, and German interven- 
tion, 124-7; public treaty with, 
128; “most favored nation” treat- 
ment of Powers, 128; France of- 
fers Germany a port in, 130-1; 
British policy regarding, 131-4; 
confused German policy in, 131; 
a possible cause of war, 133; see 
Algeciras; German aims in, 135; 
independence assured, 136; secret 
treaties relating to, 136-7; polic- 
ing of, 139-48; secret treaty re- 
lating to, 139; Franco-Spanish 
control suggested, 140; Bulow’s 
suggestion, 143-4; Germany’s 
aims, 144; the Bank of, 149-51; 
German intervention in, 184; 
financial squabbles, 188; strategic 
railways, 189-90; revolution in, 
192; anarchy and French dis- 
content in, 194; loan to, 194; 
training of the army, 194; France 
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obtains protectorate, 205; danger 
of war over, 306; the Riff war 
In, 477 


Mulai Hafid, 189; recognized by 
French, 192 
Muravieff, suggests intervention in 


Boer War, 53 
Mutual guarantee, treaty of, 33 
“Mystery of Agadir” (Tardieu), 
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Mysticism, political, 24 
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Nationalists, Italian, 221 

Nationality problem, 476 

Naval agreements with France, 370; 
with Russia, 389, 308 


Naval competition, Anglo-German, 
371-8 

Naval discussions, Anglo-German, 
378-9, 379-08 


Naval estimates, British, 387 

Naval holiday suggested, 388 

Naval hostilities, initial, 9 

Naval policy, German, 64; new Navy 
law, 381, 385 

Navy, British, 360, 371; two-power 
standard policy of, 374; increase 
due to German competition, 
374-8; concentrated in North 
Sea, 387 

Navy, French, concentrated in Medi- 
terranean, 370, 372, 3860, 388 

Navy, German, 371; increase of, 
competition with British, 373-8 

Nelidoff, on balance of power, 4-5 

Neutrality, British, discussion relat- 
ing to, 385; German demands re- 
fused, 385 

Newton, Lord, on disarmament pro- 
posals of 1870, 10 
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in the, 370, 371, 387; the Kaiser 
makes trip to, 405 

Novibazar, the Sanjak of, 160, 170, 
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Offensive, definition and ambiguity 
of, 8 
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Opium War, the, 276 
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control of, 250 
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control of, 250 


Paléologue, M., denies Franco- 
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interview with Czar before Sera- 
jevo, 412-13 

Pan-Islam, 275 

Pan-Slavism, 16 

Paris, Treaty of, 27-8, 65, 174, 214 

Pashitch, on causing European war 
to win Bosnia for Serbia, 335; 
interview with Czar, 342, 403 

Peace treaties, the, 475-478 

Peking, Boxer siege of, 283 

Perpetual conventions not binding, 
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Persia, infirmity of, 68; economic 
penetration of, 234; Russia ob- 
tains concessions and recognition 
of sphere of interest, 245; Anglo- 
Russian policy in, 247; fears of 
German penetration of, 246-8; 
peaceful penetration of, 257-0; 
Anglo-Russian agreement as to, 
258; finances of, 258; division 
into spheres of interest, 259-62; 
Germany to be excluded, 261; 
the Medjlis, 262-3; political 
parties, 262; finances of, 263-5; 
civil war in, 270; general situa- 
tion of, 274 

“Persia, Strangling of,” 26 

Persian Gulf, British policy in, 68; 
plan of railway to, 232; Lord 
Lansdowne’s objections, 237; see 
Bagdad Railway 

Persian Shah, grants tobacco con- 
cession, 258; Sayyid Jamal’s ver- 
dict on, 258 

Peter, King, of Serbia, 159; turns to 
Russia, 150 

Poincaré, President, and the Press, 
45; attitude toward Italy and the 
Triple Alliance, 97; regards 
Serbo-Bulgar treaty as a “con- 
vention for war,” 306; on Italy’s 
position ve Albania, 320-21; 
elected President, 322; directs 
French policy, 323; determines 
on closer connection with Rus- 
sia, 324; foretells and prepares 
for the Great War, 346; on dis- 
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385; visits Russia, 414-17; situa- 
tion on his return, 417; wishes 
to avoid declaration of war, 450; 
letter to King George, 453-5 

Poland, partition of, 17 

Port Arthur, Japan seizes and aban- 
dons, 277, 282 

Portsmouth, Treaty of, 292 

Portugal, endeavors to raise loan, 
59-60; treaty with, 50 
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Anglo-German agreement, 339 

Potsdam Agreement (Bagdad Rail- 
way), 245-8, 253 
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noff, 444 
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Predatory States, 19 
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